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ARTICLE  I. 

PROTESTANT  SISTERHOODS,  AS  THEY  EXIST  IN  GER¬ 
MANY,  AND  AS  THEY  MAY  BE  ORGANIZED  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

BT  REV.  FRANCIS  WHARTON,  D.B.,  LL.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

On  the  13th  of  September  1869,  the  Deaconess  Institution 
at  Kaiserswerth  celebrated  its  thirty-third  anniversary. 
Among  the  remarkable  facts  stated  at  the  meetings,  we  take 
this  occasion  to  mention  the  following : 

1.  On  the  23d  and  24th  of  the  previous  September  was 
held  the  third  General  Conference  of  the  various  mother 
institutions.  Of  these  (forty-two  in  number)  twenty-nine 
were  represented,  including  delegations  not  merely  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  but  from  England,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Levant.  By  the 
reports  presented  it  appeared  that  during  the  preceding 
three  years  ten  new  sisterhoods  had  been  organized,  and  500 
sisters  had  been  added ;  the  total  number  at  the  time  of  the 
summary  being  2106.  These  sisters  were  engaged  in  520 
distinct  stations,  being  143  more  than  reported  at  the  prior 
triennial  meeting. 

2.  In  the  line  of  new  edifices  the  following  are  mentioned : 
A  new  and  beautiful  church  at  Kaiserswerth,  where  the  sys- 
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tern  was  first  planted,  and  where  is  now  its  largest  and 
most  flourishing  home. 

A  new  hospital  at  Alexandria.  Tlie  old  building  used 
for  this  purpose  had  been  for  several  years  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  the  safety  of  its  inmates  was  greatly  endangered. 
In  the  meantime  active  efforts  had  been  instituted  forTi  now 
edifice.  Two  sisters,  in  particular,  had  made  large  collec¬ 
tions  in  England ;  and,  though  much  was  still  wanted  to 
put  the  building  in  complete  order,  yet  full  confidence  was 
felt  that  the  divine  aid,  which  had  heretofore  been  so  bounti¬ 
ful,  would  not  fail  until  the  work  was  finished. 

The  institution  at  Berlin  had  been  extended  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  commodious  hall. 

In  Serajewo,  in  Bosnia,  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction 
of  Christian  native  teachers  was  provided  with  an  excellent 
building ;  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  occupied  by  sisters 
who  had  been  temporarily  residing  in  Pesth  in  order  to 
acquire  the  language.  As  an  illustration  of  the  hold  that 
this  institution  was  gaining  on  the  public  mind,  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Turkish  Governor  General  had  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  support. 

A  new  and  adequate  asylum  for  the  homeless  was  in  the 
process  of  erection  at  Brandenburg. 

In  Smyrna,  principally  through  English  aid,  a  new  orphan 
house  was  building,  and  funds  for  a  Protestant  hospital  were 
to  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  an  adequate  number  of  sisters 
could  be  secured. 

3.  The  Kaiserswerth  Institution,  which,  as  the  first  and 
most  widely  extended,  we  select  as  a  general  type,  presents, 
in  its  report  of  1869,  the  following  statistics : 

Dedicated  ^  sisters,  361 ;  Hospitals'  under  their  charge, 
57 ;  Patients  in  Hospitals,  20,696 ;  Poor-houses  and  Refuges, 
17 ;  Persons  provided  for  in  same,  432 ;  Congregations 

*  We  have  translated  “  Einsegnung  ”  as  “  dedication,”  though  perhaps  “  bene¬ 
diction”  would  be  better.  In  Germany,  the  term  is  used  constantly  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  designation  of  “confirmation.”  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  dedication 
service,  as  used  at  Dresden.  It  will  he  seen  that  it  does  not  constitute  an  “  ordi- 
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vi>itad,  35  ;  Persons  cared  for  in  same,  10,000  ;  Schools  for 
Orphans,  etc.,  43 ;  Scholars  in  same,  2000 ;  Sunday  and 
night  schools,  32;  Scholars  in  same,  2000 ;  Female  Asylums, 
10  ;  Inmates  of  same,  2600  ;  Prisoiiers  visited,  237. 

If  we  multiply  these  figures  sixfold,  wo  shall  have  a  general 
view  of  the  aggregate  work  of  the  sisterhoods  of  Protestant 
Germany ;  sisterhoods  which  carry  nn  their  beneiicent  work 
not  merely  in  Germany,  but  in  all  sections  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Levant.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  not  be  now 
out  of  place  to  consider  some  of  the  leading  principles  on 
which  this  remarkable  institution  is  based.  And  in  enu¬ 
merating  these  principles  we  have  relied  almost  exclusively 
on  the  official  reports,  and  on  the  addresses  made  at  the 

nation.”  It  may  rather  be  likened  to  a  serviee  in  one  of  our  churches,  on  the 
departure  of  foreign  missionaries,  male  and  female. 

Litukgie  bei  Einsegncxg  von  Diakonissen.  Lied.  Ansprache. 

Ansprache  DE9  Geistlichen. 

Nach  der  Ansprache  legen  die  Einzusegnenden  ihr  Gelobnisz  in  die  Hand  des 
Geistlichen  ab. 

P.  Kniet  niedcr  und  bittet  um  den  Scgcn.  —  Die  Einzusegnenden  beten :  Gott 
sei  uns  gnadig  und  barmherzig  und  gebe  uns  seinen  gbttlichen  Segen  !  Er  lasse 
iiber  uns  sein  Antlitz  leuchten,  dasz  wir  auf  Erden  erkennen  seine  Wege.  Es 
segne  uns  Gott,  unser  Gott,  und  geb  uns  seinen  Friedcn.  Amen. 

P.  Es  segne  euch  dcr  dreieinige  Gott,  Gott  der  V ater,  Sohn  und  heilger  Geist. 
—  Schw.  Amen. 

P.  Fricdc  sei  mit  Schw.  N.  N.  —  Schw.  Friede  sei  mit  ihr. 

P.  Er  sende  ihr  Hilfe  vora  Heiligthum.  —  Schw.  Und  starke  sie  aus  Zion. 

P.  Der  Herr  unser  Gott  sei  ihr  freundlich  und  fbrdre  das  Werk  ihrer  Hande 
bei  uns.  —  Schw.  Ja,  das  Werk  ihrer  liande  wolle  er  fbrdem. 

P.  Amen  !  In  Jesu  Namcn.  —  Schw.  Anien. 

Hicrauf  giebt  dcr  Gcistliche  jeder  der  Schwestern  einen  Gcdenkspruch  und 
betet  iiber  ihnen  :  Ewiger,  Gott,  Vater  unsers  Herrn  Jesu  Christi,  du  Schdpfer 
des  Mannes  und  des  Weibes,  der  du  Mirjam  und  Delxyra  und  Hanna  und  Ilulda 
mit  dem  heiligen  Geiste  erfiillt  und  es  nicht  verschmaht  hast,  dcinen  eingebomen 
Sohn  von  cincm  Weil>e  geboren  werden  zu  lassen  ;  dcr  du  auch  in  der  Hiittc  des 
Zeugnisses  und  im  Tempel  Wachterinnen  deiner  heiligen  Pforten  erwahlet  hast ; 
sichc  doch  nun  auf  diesc  deine  Ma/jde,  die  (dir)  zum  Dienst  verordnet  werden, 
uiid  gieb  ihnen  deinen  werthen  heiligen  Geist  und  reinige  sic  von  aller  Betieck- 
ung  (Ics  Flcisches  und  Geistes,  auf  dasz  sie  wiirdiglich  vollstrecken  das  ihnen 
aufgctragne  Werk  zu  deiner  Ehrc  und  zum  Lobe  deines  Christus,  mit  welchem 
dir  sei  Ehre  und  Anbetung  mit  dem  heiligen  Geist  von  Ewigkeit  zu  Ewigkeit. 
Amen.  Vater  Unser,  etc. 

P.  Schluszvotum.  —  Schw.  Amen  ! 
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General  Conference  of  1869,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

I.  Home  Government. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  tlie  admirable  institution  at 
Dresden,  one  of  the  best  organized  in  Germany,  which 
recently  we  have  been  able  frequently  to  visit.  Here  we 
have  nearly  one  hundred  sisters,  of  whom  about  forty  are 
residents,  while  the  rest  are  employed  as  missionaries,  not 
merely  in  out-lying  stations  in  Saxony,  but  in  Egypt  and  i!i 
the  Holy  Land.  The  home  buildings  occupy  a  large  area  of 
ground,  equal  to  a  New  York  block,  and  contain,  not  merely 
a  chapel  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sisters,  but  hospitals  for  men,  women,  and  children ; 
schools  for  children ;  nurseries  in  which  poor  women  can 
leave  their  infants  when  engaged  in  their  daily  work  ;  liomes 
for  servants  out  of  employment ;  and  asylums  where  poor 
travellers  can  find  a  temporary  retreat.  Now,  what  is  the 
government  of  this  institution,  so  far  as  concerns  the  sisters 
themselves  ? 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  institutions  generally,  a 
resident  clergyman  acts  as  the  general  superintendent.  By 
his  side,  and  invested  with  the  domestic  management,  is  the 
sister  superintendent,  who  is  herself  one  of  the  dedicated 
sisters.  To  the  pastor  and  the  sister  superintendent  in 
concurrent  action  are  assigned  the  admission  of  probationers, 
the  reception  into  the  noviciate,  and  the  selection  and  filling 
of  stations.  The  general  board  of  direction,  by  which  the 
secular  and  financial  support  of  the  institution  is  assumed, 
cannot,  as  has  been  shown  by  experience,  wisely  interfere 
in  domestic  management.  Even  the  important  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  admission  of  new  sisters  cannot  safely  be  shared 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  pastor,  advised  by  the  sister 
superintendent,  has  alone  the  delicate  knowledge  and  pe¬ 
culiar  experience*  needed  for  this  work ;  and  in  them  it 
has  been  found  wisest  to  vest  the  entire  responsibility. 
This  power  is  not,  however,  unchecked.  The  sister  super- 
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intendent  is  either  elec^d  by  the  sisters,  or,  at  all  events, 
cannot  be  appointed  without  their  consent.  She  is  in  con¬ 
stant  conference  with  them,  and  is  frequently  aided  by  a 
council  selected  by  them  out  of  their  own  ranks.  And  they 
have  a  veto  on  all  admissions  to  the  sisterhood.  ' 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  what  important  qualifications  are 
needed  for  this  office.  Not  merely  an  even  temper,  long 
experience,  and  great  administrative  skill  are  required,  but 
singular  piety.  “The  superintendent,”  so  said  Dr.  Uhlhorn, 
in  his  address  on  tljis  point,  “must  be  the  first  sister;  a 
deaconess  from  her  full  heart,  wholly  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
exhibiting  to  the  sisters  an  example  of  all  that  a  deaconess 
should  be. '  She  should  show  that  he  who  would  be  truly  a 
minister  must  be  the  servant.  And,  most  of  all,  must  she 
pray  for  a  true  mother’s  heart  towards  all  the  sisters.” 
The  institution  is  to  be  made  a  real  home,  not  merely  for 
those  actually  employed  within  its  walls,  but  for  those  who 
return  from  outer  missions  weary  or  sick,  as  well  as  for  the 
exhausted  and  superannuated.  The  sisters  are  to  be  spared 
all  economical  ca,res  which  conflict  with  their  especial  duties 
of  mercy.  Their  clothes,  their  food  when  at  home,  are  to 
be  provided  for  them ;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
in  the  institution  is  the  frugal  but  tender  care  with  which 
the  dress  even  of  the  most  distant  sisters  is  forwarded  to 
them  from  the  mother  house.  In  this  work  the  sister  super¬ 
intendent  is  aided  by  the  sisters  who  have  become  unfitted 
for  missionary  work. 

But  the  main  charge  of  the  superintendent  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  her  associates  and  pupils.  And  for  this 
a  firm  discipline  is  needed.  The  forced  renunciation  of 
natural  ties  which  the  Romish  church  in  such  cases  exacts 
is  thoroughly  reprobated.  But  at  the  same  time  the  sisters 
are  required  to  feel  that  when  in  the  institution  it  is  their 
home,  on  which  their  loyalty  is  to  be  centred,  and  to  which 
a  child’s  obedience  is  due. 

To  the  superintendent  is  assigned  the  charge  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  missionary  sisters,  and  of  the  journals 
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and  records  of  the  house  ;  and  to  her  tlie  reception  of  visitors 
is  committed. 

Above  all  things,  the  sisters  are  to  be  charged  to  remember 
that  the  true  and  only  unity  is  unity  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Hence  all  the  means  of  grace  are  to  be  sedulously  resorted 
to.  There  must  be  stated  instruction  through  preaching 
and  Bible-cl asses.  The  sisters  are  to  have  in  the  home  the 
centre  of  their  religious  life.  There  is  the  gospel  preached  ; 
there  the  sacraments  administered ;  there,  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  and  Christian  communion,  religious  peace  to  be 
found.  It  is  not  the  peace  of  the  anchorite,  but  the  peace 
of  Christians,  who,  separated  from  other  ties,  here  meet  to 
worship  in  work  and  worship  in  rest. 

As  between  the  pastor  and  the  sister  superintendent  the 
first  is  supreme  in  spiritual  matters,  the  second  in  all  that 
concerns  the  domestic  management  of  the  house.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  cases,  as  in  Kaiserswerth,  under  Pastor  Flicdner, 
the  pastor  has  in  all  matters  the  ultimate  control.  But  in 
most  of  the  institutions  the  sister  superintendent  is  supreme 
in  domestic  affairs.  “  If  it  is  a  female  monarchy,”  said  Dr. 
Uhlhorn,  in  answer  to  an  objection  on  this  point,  “  we  must 
remember  tliat  it  is  limited  by  an  aristocratic  element  —  the 
sisterhood,  and  by  a  spiritual  element  —  the  pastor.” 

II.  Official  Duties. 

The  primary  office  of  the  deaconess  is  to  attend  the  sick, 
either  of  a  particular  congregation  or  of  a  particular  district. 
This  is,  of  course,  mainly  confined  to  the  poor  ;  and  her 
charge  is  to  care  for  the  nursing,  medicine,  food,  dress,  and 
household  comforts  of  the  patients  thus  assigned.  When 
the  mother  of  a  household  is  disabled  by  sickness,  the 
deaconess  is  ready  to  superintend  the  dress  and  food  of  the 
children.  Under  other  circumstances,  lier  particular  duty 
is  to  instruct  the  immediate  attendants  as  to  the  proper 
management  of  a  sick  room. 

As,  on  an  average,  a  deaconess  has  charge  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  patients,  her  visits  must  be  limited  as  to  time; 
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tliougli  ill  the  severer  cases  she  visits  the  patient  twice  or 
throe  times  daily.  In  chronic  cases  her  duty  is  to  exercise 
a  general,  thoughtful  supervision,  in  which  her  personal 
visits  are  less  frequent. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  her 
object  is  not  to  preach,  but  to  render  material  aid.  Her 
whole  work,  however,  is  sanctified  and  irradiated  by  the 
love  of  Clirist,  which  speaks  through  her  life  and  labors  of 
mercy.  This  enables  her,  when  tlie  occasion  requires,  not, 
indeed,  to  undertake  the  pastoral  office,  but  to  direct  the 
burdened  conscience  to  the  true  and  only  source  of  peace 
and  life.  And  no  agents  of  evangelization  among  the  poor 
and  sick  can  be  more  effective  than  those  who  make  poverty 
and  sickness  the  objects  of  their  tender  and  unselfish  care. 

Of  the  material  blessings  of  this  system  it  is  scarcely  nec¬ 
essary  to  speak.  Few  among  the  poorer  classes  understand 
the  proper  management  of  a  sick-room  :  a  subject  on  which 
ill  the  deaconess  house  the  most  thorough  instruction  is 
given.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  family  of  an  ordinary 
laborer,  when  sickness  sets  in,  to  observe  the  confusion  that 
follows,  and  the  crudeness  of  the  remedies  that  are  applied. 
The  presence  of  a  physician  is  shunned,  on  account  of  the 
cost ;  or  if  sought,  his  prescriptions  are  very  imperfectly 
followed.  Of  the  proper  order,  diet,  and  quiet  of  a  sick-room 
little  is  known.  Here  it  is  that  the  example  and  skill  of  an 
experienced  nurse,  even  though  her  visits  be  limited  to  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  a  day,  arc  of  such  immense  use ;  and 
peculiarly  is  this  the  case  when  this  experience  and  skill  are 
armed  with  an  authority  based  on  love. 

Then,  besides  this,  proper  food  and  clothing  can  thus  be 
supplied,  through  the  agency  of  the  deaconess,  who  acts  as 
almoner  of  the  rich  who  are  ready  to  bestow  their  contri¬ 
butions  on  the  institution.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of.  the 
deaconess  to  advise  the  rich  of  her  district  of  the  wants  of 
their  poor  neighbors  ;  and  she  acts,  therefore,  as  a  connecting 
link  between  rich  and  poor.  Both  she  thus  aids.  The  rieii 
are  taught  to  know  and  feel  for  impoverished  distress ;  the 
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poor,  that  they  are  not  forgotten  or  despised,  and  that  the 
tenderness  of  Christian  humanity  links  them  to  the  whole 
church  of  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  view  the  office  of  the  deaconess  is 
one  of  great  labor  and  sometimes  of  much  peril.  She  is 
engaged  in  constant  and  anxious  labor  during  the  day ;  and 
though,  in  consequence  of  tins,  the  rules  of  the  community 
interdict  night-nursing  as  a  general  thing,  yet  tliere  are 
many  special  exigencies  to  which  this  rule  is  obliged  to  yield. 
She  is  brought  into  frequent  intercourse  with  vulgarity  and 
crime.  She  is  constantly  burdened  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  distressing  of  confidences  ;  the  mutual  complaints  of 
husband,  wife,  and  child,  who  resort  to  her  as  the  common 
arbiter  of  their  petty  but  degrading  strifes.  Her  intercourse 
with  the  rich  is  not  without  its*temptations ;  too  often  they 
seek  to  lead  her  into  the  circle  of  those  refinements  which 
must  have  to  her  so  peculiar  a  charm,  in  the  trying  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  she  is  exposed,  but  which  she  cannot  indulge 
in  without  withdrawing  herself  from  duties  which  demand 
her  whole  time.  And  in  the  mysterious  subtlety  of  human 
nature,  the  very  character  of  her  labors  may  tempt  her  to 
look  to  creature-merit  and  creature-labor  as  a  reliance,  and 
thus  to  turn  away  from  the  exclusiveness  of  Christ’s  right¬ 
eousness  as  the  sinner’s  sole  trust.  Nothing  but  a  constant 
dwelling  on  the  cross  of  Christ  can  meet  the  last  temptation. 
As  rules  designed  to  meet  the  other  difficulties,  the  following 
are  recommended  in  practice,  though  of  course,  with  many 
variations,  dictated  by  local  peculiarities : 

(a)  The  work  of  a  deaconess  is  not  properly  in  a  city 
or  large  town.  For  such  neighborhoods,  ladies  selected  from 
particular  congregations,  can  be  found  adequate  to  the  work. 

'  (b)  The  deaconess  should  enter  on  her  work,  not  as  an  in¬ 

dependent  agent,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  parish  min¬ 
ister,  or  of  the  benevolent  society,  by  which  she  is  employed. 

(c)  In  no  case  should  the  deaconess  be  expected  to  collect, 
or  be  permitted  to  receive,  pecuniary  or  other  aid  for  her¬ 
self  ;  she  must  be  utterly  independent  of  this. 
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[d)  It  is  recommended  that  she  be  supplied  with  two 
chambers,  one  as  a  bedroom,  the  other  as  a  kitchen.  She 
is  strongly  advised  iiot  to  take  her  meals  with  her  patients, 
or  in  families  outside  of  her  own  dwelling.  In  this  dwelling 
she  is  supplied  with  means  for  her  own  table,  as  well  as  for 
preparing  broths  and  other  nourishment  for  the  sick  poor. 
Ill  addition  to  this  —  to  take  Miilhausen  as  an  illustration  — 
she  is  allowed  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  francs  monthly,  to 
be  spent  in  the  material  relief  of  her  patients.  Of  this  she 
is  expected  to  render  a  strict  account.  She  is  permitted  to 
receive  no  personal  remuneration  for  her  services  ;  and  only 
her  personal  expences  are  provided  for,  there  being  no  salary 
allowed.  Her  labor  is  to  be  the  pure,  gratuitous  labor  of 
love. 

(e)  Permanency  of  station  is  strongly  recommended.  Of 
this  there  are  frequent  effective  illustrations ;  thus,  in  Co¬ 
logne,  a  single  deaconess  has  served  in  one  station  twenty-two 
consecutive  years.  In  this  way  confidence  is  established, 
and  a  settled,  recognized  channel  of  sympathy  opened  between 
rich  and  poor. 

(/)  When  practicable,  especially  in  populous  communities, 
two  sisters  are  joined  in  the  work ;  living  together,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  services. 

{g)  Voluntary  societies,  in  aid  of  the  deaconess,  are  to  be 
encouraged.  Thus  in  Silesia,  Dorcas  societies,  of  the  ladies 
of  the  parishes,  unite  in  the  preparation  of  the  needed  cloth¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  deaconess. 

{h)  Collateral  agencies  of  benevolence,  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  can  be  undertaken.  Thus  one  of  the  Kaiserswerth 
sisters  takes  charge,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  of  the  young 
girls  engaged  as  operatives;  meeting  them  periodically  for 
the  cutting  out  and  preparation  of  their  dresses,  and  forming 
them  into  a  class  to  be  gathered  into  the  parish  church. 

III.  Evangelical  Freedom  and  Evangelical  Obedience. 

Of  course  this  is  the  critical  point  to  which  the  attention 
of  American  Christians  is  most  anxiously  turned.  Is  the 
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“obedience”  of  the  evangelical  sisterhoods  of  Germany  based 
on  a  vow  in  any  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Romish 
church  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  we  collect  from  the 
addresses  and  reports  made  at  the  Kaiserswerth  Conference 
the  following,  as  the  views  of  those  by  whom  the  sisterhoods 
are  governed  : 

(a)  Every  Christian  is  at  once,  by  virtue  of  his  Christian 
disci])lesliip,  in  a  position  both  of  freedom  and  of  obedience 
(1  Tim.  i.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  21;  1  John  v.  3;  Matt.  xi.  29). 
Paul,  ill  his  own  case,  expressly  recognizes  this  (1  Cor.  ix. 
20-33;  Phil.iv.il).  In  this  a  vow  of  Christian  obedience 
is  implied  if  not  expressed.  And  in  the  church  a  baptized 
person  promises  and  vows  obedience  specifically.  This  is 
eminently  the  case  when  clergymen  are  ordained,  when 
obedience  is  vowed  to  the  human  organization  of  the  church. 
There  is  nothing  un-Christian,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  in  the 
vow  of  a  deaconess,  on  her  dedication,  that  she  will  be 
obedient  to  the  regulations  of  the  house  she  joins.  This  is 
sustained  by  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Luther  in  parallel 
cases ;  and  by  the  valuable  work  of  Wiese,  a  Protestant 
divine,  on  this  very  point. 

(b)  It  is  expressly  taught  that  obedience  is  not  a  merit, 
nor  the  result  of  a  compulsory  engagement,  but  the  prompt¬ 
ing  of  love  to  Christ,  and  a  free  gift  to  his  service.  Hence 
none  are  received  into  the  sisterhood  except  those  who,  after 
a  probation  of  several  years,  have  come  to  the  determination 
that  it  is  their  heart’s  desire  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
the  work.  During  the  probationship,  every  encourageiiieiit 
is  given  to  them  to  retire  from  the  work  if  they  are  not 
assured  of  their  calling.  And  afterwards,  no  legal  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  hinderance  is  opposed  to  such  retirement.  The 
essence  of  the  “  vow  ”  is  this :  that  they  ought  to  give  up 
their  whole  energies  to  the  office  they  thus  undertake,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  tlie  community  they  join  ;  and  it,  in 
return,  prescribes  their  official  duties,  and  provides  for  tlicm 
a  home  to  the  close  of  their  days.  It  is  admitted  that  in 
cases  where  there  are  eminent  religious  and  administrative 
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gifts,  and  independent  fortunes  —  as  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Nightingale  —  a  similar  work  can  I)e  carried  on  in  individual 
freedom ;  but  it  is  urged  that  in  Germany,  at  least,  tliese 
cases  are  not  numerous,  and  that  in  dispensing  with  com¬ 
munities  like  the  deaconess  houses,  based  on  the  obligation 
of  voluntary  obedience,  the  church  would  reject  an  immense 
means  of  usefulness,  and  almost  the  only  agent  for  utilizing 
a  large  amount  of  female  religious  power. 

(c)  But  tliis  vow  of  obedience  is  not  exhaustive.  Inter¬ 
course  with  friends  and  relations  is  in  no  sense  forbidden. 
The  community  is  to  be  the  home  to  which  the  chief  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  sisters  are  to  be  summoned  ;  but  it  does  not,  as 
does  the  Romish  system,  require  renunciation  of  -natural 
affections.  So,  as  to  liberty,  Rome,  in  its  convents,  under¬ 
takes  to  direct  every  action,  leaving  nothing  free  ;  the 
deaconess  institutions  lay  down  specific  rules,  leaving  every¬ 
thing  else  free.  With  regard  to  these  rules,  the  institutions 
greatly  vary  in  detail.  But  in  all  of  them,  the  common 
principle  obtains,  that  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
home  authorities  is  to  be  thorough.  By  them  —  the  sister 
superintendent  and  pastor,  with  or  without  a  council  of 
sisters,  as  the  case  may  be  —  the  official  duties  of  each 
deaconess  are  prescribed,  her  station  selected,  and  her  labors 
in  it  limited  or  changed.  By  it  the  religious  and  social  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  mother-house  are  determined,  and  its  home 
arrangements  settled.  From  tlie  decisions  of  this  authority 
there  is  no  appeal. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  no  case  a  specific  vow  of 
celibacy  is  made.  Of  course  a  sister  cannot  marry  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  community.  But  it  is  open  to  her,  should  she 
leave  the  community,  to  marry,  without  any  ecclesiastical 
reproach. 

{d)  Renunciation  of  vows.  On  this  point  Pastor  Krabbe, 
with  the  assent  of  Pastor  Uldrich,  to  whom  the  point  was 
referred,  stated  expressly  as  follows :  “  In  the  place  of  an 
irrevocable  vow,  the  evangelical  church  establishes  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  free  love.  Far  different  from  the  Romish  vow  is  a 
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promise  tendered  voluntarily  on  the  basis  of  a  voluntarily 
assumed  ecclesiastical  office.  The  office  is  not  assumed  in 
subordination  to  the  vow,  but  the  promise  is  made  as  a  part 
of  the  legal  acceptance  of  the  office.  When  the  deaconess 
tenders  such  a  promise,  it  is  on  the  silent  assumption  that 
she  has  undertaken  the  office  for  her  life.  An  engagement 
for  a  series  of  years  is  inconsistent  with  this.  To  each 
deaconess  the  liberty  is  reserved  to  leave  the  community  on 
any  ground  she  may  prefer.  The  ‘  vow  ’  of  the  deaconess, 
therefore,  limits  itself  to  this :  to  live,  when  in  the  community, 
according  to  its  rules.  In  this  way,  true  evangelical  liberty 
is  in  Uo  wise  infringed.” 

IV.  Special  Spiritual  Instruction  for  the  Sisters. 

Very  significant  and  instructive  was  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  at  the  Kaisers werth  Conference  of  1868.  From  the 
points  made  we  select  the  following : 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  that  in  deaconess  institu¬ 
tions  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  creature  merit,  or,  in  other  words,  of  righteou.  .ess  by 
works,  which  has  proved  the  bane  of  the  monastic  systems. 
Practically,  however,  this  fear  has  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
It  is  true  that  the  leaven  of  Pharisaism  introduces  itself  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  hearts  ;  but  experience,  so  it  is 
stated,  shows  that  in  its  Romish  form  —  that  of  dependence 
on  self  and  self-merit  for  salvation  —  it  finds  no  place,  as  a 
theological  dogma,  in  the  sisterhoods.  The  peril  is  not  from 
the  theological,  but  the  moral  side ;  it  does  not  arise  from 
the  idea  that  the  deaconess  state  is  one  of  peculiar  merit 
before  God,  but  from  the  vanity  common  to  Protestants  as 
well  as  to  Romanists,  which  is  so  apt  to  associate  itself  with 
an  ecclesiastical  office.  “  When,  for  instance,  a  deaconess  ” 
to  quote  from  Pastor  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  “  is  not  praised  or 
commended,  when  her  labors  are  for  a  time  unnoticed,  then 
arises  the  temptation  to  despondency,  and  she  cries,  ‘  I  have 
lost  my  religious  joy.’  If,  however,  praise  or  commendation 
should  follow,  even  though  it  take  merely  the  shape  of  a 
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kind  word  from  a  casual  visitor,  she  breathes  more  freely, 
and  her  joy  returns ;  and  yet  in  each  case  it  is  vanity ;  the 
joylessness  is  vanity,  suffering  from  want  of  food  ;  the  joy  is 
vanity  when  fed.  This  self-deceit  it  is  the  pastor’s  office  to 
meet  and  correct.  And  the  danger  arises  peculiarly  in  cases 
when  some  of  the  sisterhood  are  employed  within  the  walls, 
where  there  are  no  strangers  to  notice  and  praise,  while 
others  are  engaged  in  outer  duties,  where  this  notice  and 
praise  are  constant.  If  the  pastors  do  not  here  reach  the 
true  moral  source  of  the  despondency  which  may  follow  the 
one  case,  or  the  exhilaration  which  may  accompany  the  other, 
much  spiritual  detriment  and  practical  deterioration  may 
ensue.”  The  doctrine  must  always  be  preached,  that  all 
must  be  done  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  that  human  praise 
and  human  station  are  to  be  despised,  when  in  the  doing  of 
his  will.  • 

Some  danger  springs,  also,  from  the  variety  of  social  rank 
which  is  represented  in  the  sisterhood.  To  those  coming 
from  a  lower  station  in  society  there  is  a  natural  temptation 
to  undue  sensitiveness  —  to  the  feeling  that  their  personal 
claims  are  not  duly  estimated ;  and  this  may  tend  to  sullen 
pride  or  sensitive  irritability.  “  These  cases,  however,  are 
mucli  fewer  than  we  might  suppose.  I  must  testify,”  said 
Pastor  Schultz,  speaking  of  his  large  Berlin  experience, 
“  that  in  the  great  body  of  cases  simplicity  and  humility 
remain  untouched.”  But  still  the  danger  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  warded  off.  And  so,  also,  of  the  opposite  temj>- 
tation,  which  approaches  those  who  come  to  the  sisterliood 
from  higher  social  ranks.  “  It  should  be  always  remembered 
by  such  that  the  sisterhood  is  not  a  place  for  social  dignity. 
In  all  there  must  be  the  same  simplicity  and  humility.” 

In  such  a  community  there  must  necessarily  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  offices.  There  must  be  governors  and  governed. 
But,  beyond  all  things,  pride  of  office  must  be  suppressed ; 
and  each  member  of  the  society  must  be  taught  to  rejoice 
equally  whether  as  serving  or  served.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  it  is  recommended,  the  dignity  which  belongs 
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to  a  mission  of  mercy  must  not  be  forgotten ;  and,  witli 
Paul  (2  Cor.  iv.  1),  each  sister  must  learn  to  feel  that  the 
office  of  mercy  is  one  in  which  none  sliould  faint  or  despond. 

The  temptation  to  “  eloquence  ”  to  those  whose  main  work 
is  to  nurse  the  sick  is  to  be  especially  repressed.  Few 
words,  but  tender  —  these  are  what  turn  the  suflciing  or 
dying  to  Christ. 

Tlien,  it  is  hard  so  to  crush  out  natural  pride  as  to  be 
willing  to  provide  nothing  for  self,  but  to  receive  all  from 
the  common  home.  But  this  must  be  done.  The  sister’s 
whole  care  is  to  be  given  to  mercy  ;  no  money,  no  presents, 
is  she  to  receive  for  herself.  Her  food  and  raiment  come 
from  the  home,  and  in  this  she  finds  a  refuge  in  sickness 
and  old  age. 

“  Another  danger  comes  from  the  confusion  of  feeling 
with  faith.  Sectarian  attractions  [so  speaks  Pastor  Schultz, 
referring  to  such  movements  as  those  of  the  Plymouth 
brethren  and  of  other  associations  of  mystics]  have  found 
no  converts  in  the  sisterhoods,  nor  do  wo  observe  among 
them  the  unhealthy,  manneristic  religionism  which  springs 
from  such  sources ;  but  the  confusion  of  feeling  with  faith 
is  not  infrequent.  Thus  faith  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
made  to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  forgiveness ;  and  lienee 
come  many  deceptions  and  many  unnecessary,  exhausting 
anxieties.  In  such  cases  the  address  should  be  made : 
‘  Thank  God  that  he  has  placed  you  in  a  state  of  sjiiritual 
fasting,  rather  than  in  one  of  spiritual  exaltation ;  for  in 
the  first  is  found  faith ;  in  the  last,  too  often,  intoxication 
and  fall.’  ” 

With  regard  to  marriage,  it  is  to  be  taught  that  the  un¬ 
married  condition  is  a  state  that  has  its  peculiar  conditions 
and  requirements,  as  well  as  dignities.  Christian  women 
called  to  it  have  one  of  the  chief  requisitions  for  the  deaconess 
office.  Those  not  so  called  —  those  whose  affections  and 
opportunities  point  towards  a  married  life  — should  be  ad¬ 
vised  not  to  become  deaconesses,  or  to  leave  the  office,  if 
it  be  already  assumed. 
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The  Lord’s  supper  should  be  dwelt  upon  as  an  especial 
means  of  grace,  and  self-examination  and  preparatory  in¬ 
struction  should  be  solemnly  observed  on  the  eve  of  each 
reception.  For  this  the  tenderest  pastoral  care  should  be 
invoked.  The  sisters  in  the  house  meet  together  for  this 
purpose  in  their  prayer-rooms  for  special  preparatory  devo¬ 
tions  ;  those  in  outer  missions  corrxjspond  in  writing  with 
the  pastor.  All  is  done  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  spiritual.  Mutual  confessions  of  sins 
among  the  sisters,  and  confessions  to  the  pastor,  accompanied 
by  personal  and  intercessory  prayer  and  close  pastoral  advice 
—  these  are  specially  recommended. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  a  pastor 
is  placed  at  the  spiritual  head  of  each  of  the  several  mother- 
houses,  that  in  most  cases  he  is  a  married  man,  and  in  all 
cases  is  selected  on  account  of  his  experience,  spirituality, 
and  administrative  gifts. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  German  Protestant  deaconess 
system,  as  developed  at  the  Kaiserswerth  Conference.  In 
studying  it,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  inquiry  how  far 
such  a  system  could  be  established  in  the  United  States. 
In  considering  this  question,  the  following  thoughts  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  Now  we 
need  not  to  be  reminded  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  which 
in  Germany  is  undertaken  by  the  deaconess,  is  performed  in 
Amei  ica  by  voluntary  associations  of  ladies.  With  us,  from 
the  general  ditfusion  of  wealth,  there  is  a  far  greater  amount 
of  leisure  available  for  such  purposes  than  in  Germany,  where 
almost  every  woman  is  engrossed  by  household  cares.  When 
these  our  American  benevolent  associations  arc  based  on 
merely  humanitarian  principles,  they  afford  great  physical 
relief  to  poverty  and  suffering,  though  with  limitations  that 
we  shall  proceed  presently  to  state.  When  they  are  based 
on  Christian  principles,  and.  when  they  are  so  guided  as  not 
merely  to  supply  the  sufferer’s  physical  wants,  but  to  lead 
him  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  benefits  they  bestow  are 
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priceless.  They  unite  in  themselves  the  chief  riches  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  By  them  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the 
poor,  and  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  allayed. 
They  are  among  the  very  chiefest  of  the  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluences  by  which  American  society  is  rescued  from  the  ruin 
of  a  sordid  and  godless  materialism.  By  them  Christ  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  fulness  at  once  of  grace  and  of  mercy  ;  by  tliem 
many  of  the  wounds  of  society  are  liealed,  and  the  gaping 
chasm  between  wealth  and  poverty  at  least  partially  bridged 
by  the  offices  of  Christian  sympathy.  They  arc  our  best  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  are  our  most  effective  almoners.  They  are 
among  the  most  powerful  agencies  we  can  summon  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  and  content. 

But  do  these  agencies  suffice  ?  If  we  view  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  of  nursing  the  sick  poor  —  the 
especial  work  of  a  deaconess  —  w’e  find  that  they  have  great 
defects.  In  the  first  place,  nursing  is  the  work  of  an  expert. 
Untrained  volunteers,  who  serve  from  time  to  time,  as  con¬ 
venience  may  prompt,  arc  apt  to  produce  a  very  unsatisfactory 
work.  We  do  not  take  this  course  in  any  other  form  of 
social  economy.  The  waterworks  of  a  city,  for  instance, 
are  not  in  any  sense  more  complicated  tlian  the  tissues  and 
valves  of  the  human  frame ;  but  we  would  never  think  of 
surrendering  the  oversight  of  the  waterworks  of  a  city  to 
committees  of  benevolent  gentlemen,  to  work  them  at  such 
moments  as  they  may  be  disengaged,  and  according  to  the 
particular  notions  in  which  they  may  from  time  to  time 
indulge.  Nursing,  to  be  effective,  either  morally  or  phys¬ 
ically,  is  an  important  branch  of  social  industry,  to  be 
carried  on  with  fixed  principles  and  with  an  even  hand. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  fall  back  on  the  positions 
lately  taken  by  Mr.  Gbschen,  well-established  as  they  seem 
to  be  as  economical  truths,  as  to  the  bad  public  effects  of 
irregular,  volunteer,  sporadic  benevolence ;  though  these 
are  positions  which  all  closely  settled  communities  will 
sooner  or  later  accept.  But  we  do  say  that  this  important 
Christian  and  social  duty  of  nursing  the  destitute  sick  should 
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be  performed,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  skilful  and  systematic 
hands.  Nor  can  wc  delegate  this  work  to  the  ordinary  liired 
nurse.  Even  supposing  that  Mr.  Dickens’s  sketches  of 
these  functionaries  are  entire  caricatures ;  even  supposing 
that  when  attending  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  they  can  be 
relied  on  as  tender  and  vigilant,  yet,  after  all,  this  is  a 
costly  remedy,  which  can  only  rarely  be  secured  ;  while  the 
service  thus  rendered  is  perfunctory,  and  is  but  a  partial 
and  inadequate  representative  of  the  great  principle  of 
Qliristian  love.  The  hired  nurse,  even  when  she  may  be 
obtained,  enters  on  her  work  as  a  mere  inanimate  mechanism. 
Through  her  thrills  none  of  the  power  of  Christian  love. 
In  this  respect  she  is  a  non-conductor,  both  as  to  those  who 
send  her,  and  tliose  to  whom  she  is  sent.  It  is  a  system  of 
material  charity  alone  that  she  represents,  even  viewing  her 
in  her  best  estate.  It  is  a  system  hard,  cold,  and  material ; 
recognizing,  it  is  true,  a  sympathy  of  the  body,  but  sup¬ 
pressing  all  recognition  of  the  sympathy  of  the  soul.  It  is 
the  charity  of  the  almshouse,  not  of  the  sanctuary ;  it  is  the 
gospel  of  Mai  thus,  but  not  of  Christ. 

It  is  here,  indeed,  that  we  notice  the  cardinal  defects  of 
the  benevolent  societies  by  wliich  the  charities  of  our  large 
cities  are  conducted.  In  the  country,  indeed,  it  is  different, 
for  here  in  the  country,  where  no  such  large,  benevolent 
societies  exist,  the  work  of  charity  is  largely  performed  by 
parish  committees,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor 
himself,  and  going  forth  in  their  work  at  once  as  the  con¬ 
fessors  and  the  ambassadors  of  Christ.  But  in  our  large 
cities  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  withdraw  the  church 
from  this  work,  and  to  concentrate  it  in  the  hands  of  what 
are  called  “  non-sectarian  ”  boards.  Thus  exclusive  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  poorhouses,  we  have  established  on  this  principle 
provident  societies,  union  benevolent  societies,  soup  societies, 
houses  of  refuge,  ]\fagdaleii  asylums,  and  asylums  for  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  deranged ;  in  which  it  is 
a  settled  compact  that  no  “  denominational  ”  religious  teach¬ 
ing  shall  be  given.  But  what  is  “  denominational  ”  ?  What 
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is  it  that  is  left  untouched  by  this  term  ?  When  everything 
that  is  “  denominational”  is  removed,  what  remains  ?  Does 
the  atonement  ?  Does  even  the  Bible  ?  Have  we  not  recently 
had  sad  occasion  to  discover  that  when  “denominationalism  ” 
is  excluded  then  revelation  is  dismissed  ?  Of  course  it  is 
not  denied  that  these  societies  do  a  noble  work.  It  is  not 
denied  that  in  lack  of  a  better  system  we  would  do  much  to 
sustain  them  in  their  efforts  ;  but  there  is  a  better  system,  to 
whicli  this  bears  about  the  same  proportion  as  does  the  body 
to  the  soul.  Contrast  for  a  ’  moment  that  dumb  cliari^y 
which,  when  it  has  bound  up  the  broken  limb,  or  relieved 
the  feverish  thirst,  can  only  turn  speechless  eyes  towards 
heaven,  as  if  to  say,  “  as  to  him  wlio  sent  me,  and  whose 
grace  sustains  and  charms  me  in  tliis  work,  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak”;  contrast  this  with  the  charity  wliose 
whole  life,  when  ejigaged  in  works  of  mercy,  is  radiant  with 
the  language  of  faith.  It  is  hard  for  Christians,  when  in 
Christ’s  work,  to  be  compelled  to  suppress  Christ’s  name. 
It  is  hard  that  the  “  sympathy  of  humanity,”  which  it  was 
one  of  the  first  offices  of  the  gospel  to  inaugurate,  should 
now  be  detached  from  the  gospel  whicli  inspired  it,  and  sent 
forth  into  the  world  as  the  product,  not  of  revealed,  liut  of 
natural  religion ;  as  the  preacher,  not  of  Christ,  who  regene¬ 
rates  humanity,  but  of  a  humanitarianism  which  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Christ.  Christians  must  and  will  aid  such 
societies,  as  long  as  there  arc  none  other  to  do  the  mere 
mechanical  work ;  but  this  aid  must  be  given  with  heavy 
hearts.  It  is  not  the  way  tliat  Cliristianity  should  speak  and 
work.  Christian  charity,  inspired  as  it  is  by  love  to  Clirist, 
should  exult  in  Christ,  and  lead  to  Christ.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  this  office  of  nursing  is  one  which  the  church  should 
specifically  assume.  And  if  it  cannot  be  done  by  mere  vol¬ 
untary  and  occasional  benevolence,  let  it  be  done  by  bodies 
of  Christian  women,  duly  trained  for  and  religiously  devoted 
to  the  work.  Let  not  the  church  distil  unbelief  by  the  side 
of  the  sick  and  dying,  whom  Christ  has  commanded  her  not 
merely  to  serve,  but  to  save.  And  if  the  divisions  of  Protes- 
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taut  Christianity  arc  such  as  to  make  any  general  union  for 
this  purpose  impracticable,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is 
no  one  of  our  great  evangelical  communions  that  has  not  in 
its  ranks  numbers  of  women,  as  well  as  of  men,  whom  it  has 
been  able  to  devote  to  life-long  missionary  labor  in  foreign 
lands.  And  if  abroad,  why  not  at  home  ? 

For,  indeed,  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  when  the  numbers  of  women  who  will  be  able  and 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  such  a  mission  will  be  by  no 
means  inadequate  to  the  mission  itself.  We  do  not  speak  now 
of  the  question  of  an  inner  divine  call  to  the  way  of  mercy, 
though  this  is  a  call  which,  with  the  views  that  we  entertain 
as  to  the  solemnity  of  similar  calls  in  other  departments  of  the 
ministry,  we  cannot  consistently  ignore.  We  do  not  desire  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  office  of  a  “  deaconess  ”  is  one 
expressly  recognized  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  to  reiterate 
that  Phoebe  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  “deaconess,”  as  much 
as  is  Stephen  as  a  “  deacon  ” ;  though  it  is  well  known 
that  when  the  ministry  of  preaching  and  of  the  sacraments 
is  concerned,  theologians  have  not  hesitated  to  regard  similar 
scriptural  intimations  as  of  permanent  divine  obligation.  But 
we  do  say,  that  in  the  growth  and  increasing  centralization 
of  American  society,  there  arc  many  circumstances  which 
utter  an  outer  call  to  this  form  of  ministry,  even  though,  as 
an  ecclesiastical  institution,  it  was  meant  by  our  Master  to 
be  mutable  and  occasional.  There  are  even  now,  in  our 
Protestant  communions,  many  religious  women  who  have  no 
natural  homes .  There  are  many  whom  God  has  stripped  of 
domestic  duties,  and  whom,  by  his  ordination  of  sorrow  as 
well  as  of  grace,  he  has  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  mercy 
to  man.  There  arc  many  with  noble  and  holy  yearnings  for 
such  a  ministry,  and  who  desire  to  exercise  it,  not  restlessly, 
not  in  mere  self-will  and  self-responsibility,  hindered  with  all 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  self-direction  and  of  self-support, 
but  in  dependence  on  a  settled  system ;  in  voluntary  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  chosen,  settled  head ;  and  in  the  protection  of  a 
peaceful,  settled  home,  in  which,  when  in  health,  they  can 
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find  direction  and  sympathy,  and  in  sickness  and  old  age,  a 
peaceful  and  secure  refuge.  It  is  absurd  to  call  such  a 
system  Romish.  It  is  no  more  Romisli  in  its  seclusion  than 
are  our  asylums  for  Avidovvs  and  for  the  sick  and  old ;  no 
more  Romish  in  its  vows  than  are  our  vows  of  baptism  and 
of  ordination.  And  in  its  action  it  is  essentially  anti-Romish. 
There  have  been  those,  it  is  true,  who  abandoned  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  sought  Rome,  because  in  Protestantism,  under 
circumstances  of  great  desolation  or  agitation,  they  could 
find  no  harbor  of  peaceful  obedience  and  rest.  There  have 
been  those  also,  who  have  been  won  over  to  Romanism,  by 
the  mere  spectacle  of  sisterhoods  of  mercy,  in  which,  with  so 
much  that  is  corrupt,  so  much  that  is  truly  Christian  is 
maintained.  But  it  was  a  significant  statement  of  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Kaiserswerth  Conference,  that  among  tlie 
thousands  of  deaconesses  whom  German  Protestantism  has 
enrolled,  not  one  had  ever  become  a  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  It  is  true  that  they  sprang  from  various  phases 
of  Protestantism.  It  is  true  that  they  had  been  ready,  when 
occasion  called,  to  carry  on  their  labors  of  mercy  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lutlicran,  of  Calvinistic,  and  of  Anglican 
divines.  But  to  one  trust  they  remained  true  ;  that  of  jus¬ 
tification  solely  by  faith  in  the^  merits  of  Christ.  Love  to 
Christ  for  his  finished  work  was  the  spring  of  their  labors  ; 
quiet  trust  in  this  finished  work  their  faith  and  peace.  With 
this  in  their  lives  they  labored,  with  this  on  their  lips  they 
have  died,  to  this,  by  their  ministry,  they  have  led.  So  it 
lias  been  with  them.  So  it  may  be  with  us. 
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ARTICLR  II. 

ST.  PATRICK,  AND  THE  PRIMITIVE  IRISH  CHURCH.* 

BY  REV.  ENOCH  POND,  D.D.,  BANGOR,  ME. 

Ireland,  called  originally  Hibernia  and  Scotia, ^  was  al¬ 
most  a  terra  incognita  to  the  ancients.  Lying  outside  of  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Gaul,  the  Roman  conquests  did  not  reach  it ;  and 
although  some  traditions  of  its  fertility  and  beauty  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  mariners,  it  was,  as  to  all  useful 
purposes,  an  unknovvn  country. 

Its  first  settlers,  like  those  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  Celts. 
We  know  but  little  of  the  early  history  of  this  people.  They 
seem  to  have  constituted  the  first  wave  of  immigration 
which  rolled  over  from  Asia  into  northern  and  western 
Europe.  Through  all  their  vicissitudes  the  Celts  have  been 
a  peculiar  people.  Impulsive,  light-hearted,  fond  of  poetry, 
revelry,  and  song,  they  differ  widely  from  the  Sclaves,  the 
Saxons,  the  Teutons,  ami  original  inhabitants  of  Ger¬ 
many.  They  still  occupy,  as  they  have  ever  done,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  France. 

The  religion  of  this  people,  in  their  heathen  state,  was 
that  of  the  Druids.  This  was  a  frightful,  awful  system, 
involved  in  deep  mystery,  inspiring  terror,  and  well  fitted  to 
hold  in  subjection  a  turbulent  and  reckless  people.  It  per¬ 
meated  their  whole  political  and  social  state,  forming  their 
minds,  their  customs,  and  laws,  and  causing  its  influence  to 
be  felt  everywhere,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne. 

*  The  authorities  which  I  have  cliicfly  consulted  in  preparing  this  Article,  are 
Usher’s  Works,  Vol.  i. ;  Todd’s  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  with  a  Review  of  the  same 
in  the  London  Quarterly  for  April,  186G;  Neander’s  Memorials;  Ebrard’s 
Manual,  Vol.  i. ;  and  especially  “  A  History  of  the  Irish  Primitive  Church, 
with  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Daniel  do  Vinne.” 

2  Archbishop  Usher  affirms  that  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  name  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  Scotia,  and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Scots. 
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The  Druidical  priests  secluded  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  view  of  others.  They  dwelt  in  impenetra¬ 
ble  forests,  dens,  and  caverns,  and  practised  their  religious 
rites  in  the  greatest  sccrccy.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
worshippers  of  the  oak,  and  when  their  sacred  tree  was  cut 
down,  would  deify  its  shapeless  stump.  The  misscltoe,  a 
parasite  clinging  to  the  boughs  of  the  oak,  was  also  an  object 
of  high  veneration.  Their  sacrifices  were  offered  in  thick 
groves  of  oak,  and  on  some  occasions  in  temples,  or  more 
properly  enclosures,  formed  of  massy  stones.  Several  of 
these  cromlechs  or  enclosures  are  still  standing  in  different 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  will  give  us  a  sufficiently 
dreadful  idea  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids  to  know  that  they 
were  in  the  frequent,  if  not  constant,  practice  of  offering 
human  sacrifices.  The  victims  were  generally  selected  from 
among  criminals  ;  but  when  these  were  wanting,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  sacrifice  innocent  persons.  Lucan  describes  a  grove 
in  which  the  Druids  performed  their  rites ;  and,  after  stating 
that  the  trees  were  so  thick  and  interwoven  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  could  scarcely  penetrate  them,  he  adds  :  “  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  there  but  a  multitude  of  altars,  upon 
which  the  Druids  sacrificed  human  victims,  whose  blood  had 
turned  the  very  trees  to  a  horrid  crimson  color.” 

Such  then  was  the  religion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  such  it  might  have  been  to  this 
day,  had  not  these  countries  been  visited  by  missionaries, 
and  blessed  with  the  rising  light  of  the  gospel. 

Cliristianity  was  introduced  into  England,  perhaps  in  the 
first  century,  but  it  did  not  reach  Ireland,  in  a  way  to  make 
an  impression  there,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  fiftli  cen¬ 
tury.  There  may  have  been  individual  Christians  there  at 
an  earlier  period,  but  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  Christianized  till  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  who  is  with 
great  propriety  denominated  “  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.” 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  distinguished  individual  of  the 
ancient  church  of  whom  modern  Christians  know  so  little, 
and  of  whom  the  views  commonly  entertained  are  so  erro¬ 
neous,  as  St.  Patrick. 
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We  hear  it  said  that  he  drove  the  snakes  and  toads  out  of 
Ireland,  and  perfoi'ined  other  things  equally  marvellous  and 
ridiculous ;  and  this  is  about  all  that  we  know  of  him.  We 
sec  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  celebrating  his  Saint’s  day 
with  revelry  and  song,  and  lavisliing  upon  him,  we  had  almost 
said,  their  worship  and  we  think  of  him  as  a  pre-eminently 
good  Catholic  —  an  obedient  servant  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Whereas,  he  w'as  never  a  Romanist  in  any  sense.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  never  acknowledged 
the  slightest  subjection  to  him.  He  was  a  humble,  devoted 
missionary  of  the  cross,  not  altogether  free  from  superstition, 
but  yet  of  the  genuine  apostolic  stamp.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  missionaries  of  the  primitive  age  ;  and  when 
he  died,  the  fruits  of  his  labors  remained  to  testify  of  him, 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  reason  why  we  know  so  little  of  St.  Patrick,  and  why 
the  views  commonly  entertained  of  him  are  so  erroneous,  is, 
that  we  hear  of  him  only  through  the  legends  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  in  their  Acta  Sanctorum^  “Lives  of  Saints,” 
written  hundreds  of  years  after  his  death,  and  filled  (as 
their  custom  is)  with  marvels,  and  miracles,  in  place  of  reli¬ 
able  facts. 

Nearly  all  that  we  do  know  of  St.  Patrick  is  derived  from 
his  own  writings,  and  he  wrote  but  little.  He  has  left  only 
two  well  authenticated  pieces,  his  “  Confession,”  and  his 
“  Epistle  to  Caracticus.”  Others  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  they  are  spurious.^  His  Confession  is,  to  some  extent, 
an  autobiography  ;  for  it  narrates  his  birth,  his  captivity,  his 
conversion,  his  call  to  Ireland^  and  his  trials  and  labors 
there  ;  and  this  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  concerning  him. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  says  :  “  I  had  Calphurnius,  a  deacon,  for  my  father,  who 
was  the  son  of  Potitus,  heretofore  a  presbyter,  who  lived  in 
the  village  of  Banavem  in  Taburnia  ;  for  he  had  a  little  farm 
there,  where  I  was  captured.”  But  where  was  this  little 
village  of  Banavem  in  Taburnia,  in  which  the  ancestors  of 

^  Some  hymns  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  their  authority  is  doubtful 
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St  Patrick  lived  ?  Some  think  it  was  in  Scotland,  and 
others  in  Gaul,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  somewhere 
in  Britain  :  For  on  his  return  from  his  captivity  in  Ireland, 
he  speaks  of  visiting  his  parents  in  Brittany.^  This  seems 
to  have  been  their  home,  and  here  he  was  born,  unless  they 
had  changed  their  residence  during  his  absence.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  387. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  his  name  at  the  first  was  Suc- 
cath  or  Succathus.  It  may  have  been  so ;  but  we  see  no 
objection  to  its  having,  been  Patricius.  Patricius,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  Roman  name ;  and  he  tells  us,  in  his  epistle  to 
Caracticus,  that  his  father  was  of  Roman  descent,  and  had 
held  the  office  of  dccurion,  or  municipal  senator.  Hence  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  give  his  son  a  Roman  name. 
In  his  Confession  the  writer  calls  himself  Patricius ;  and 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  his  original  name.^ 

The  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  Patrick  (for  we  will  now 
drop  the  saint)  spent  with  his  parents.  And,  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  not  only  Christians,  but  officers  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  —  the  one  a  presbyter,  and  the  other  a 
deacon,  —  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  was  religiously  edu¬ 
cated.  He  was  made  acquainted  with  the  great  truths  and 
facts  of  the  gospel ;  though  they  seem  not  to  have  exerted  a 
saving  power  upon  his  heart. 

In  the  barbarous  times  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  freebooters  to  cross  the  narrow  sea  between 
England  and  Ireland,  one  way  and  the  other,  plunder  the 
inhabitants,  and  carry  some  of  them  into  captivity.  In  one 
of  these  marauding  expeditions  Patrick  was  taken  captive, 
carried  into  Ireland,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  His  master’s 
name  was  Milcho.  He  lived  in  a  part  of  Dalriada,  now 
included  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Patrick’s  business  during 
his  captivity  was  that  of  a  shepherd ;  he  kept  his  master’s 

1  Brittany  in  Gaul  received  its  name  from  the  Britons  who  settled  there  after 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  England.  St.  Patrick  was  born  long  before  this. 

2  How  he  came  by  his  saintship  it  is  hard  to  say.  He  could  not  have  been 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  until  live  or  six  hundred  years  after  his 
death. 
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sheep.  The  situation  was  favorable  to  reflection,  and  he 
remained  in  it  six  years.  And  here  it  was  that  he  began  to 
think  upon  his  ways,  and  turn  his  feet  unto  God’s  testi¬ 
monies.  It  was  here  that  he  became  a  child  of  God.  The 
story  of  his  conversion  must  be  given  in  his  own  words: 
“My  constant  employment  was  to  feed  the  flocks.  I  was 
frequent  in  prayer.  The  love  and  the  fear  of  God  more  and 
more  inflamed  my  heart.  My  faith  and  fervor  were  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  I  prayed  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  almost 
as  many  by  night.  I  rose  before  day  to  my  prayers,'  in  the 
snow,  in  the  frost,  and  in  the  rain,  and  received  no  damage. 
Nor  was  I  affected  with  diilness  or  slothfulness ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  hot  within  me.” 

This  account  of  his  early  experience  is  both  scriptural 
and  rational.  His  heart  was  warm  with  the  love  of  God ; 
he  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  j  he  was  quickened  and 
happy  in  the  house  of  his  bondage. 

Patrick  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  ; 
but  how,  we  are  not  informed.  Some  have  thought  that 
there  was  a  law  among  the  ancient  Irish,  like  tliat  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  which  those  in  servitude  went  out  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year. 

A  little  before  his  release  Patrick  dreamed. that  he  was 
about  to  return  to  his  parents,  and  that  on  the  seashore  was 
a  vessel  ready  to  take  him  over.  When  he  came  to  the 
shore  he  found  the  vessel ;  but  on  applying  for  a  passage, 
he  was  refused.  He  retired,  and  began  to  pray ;  and  before 
he  had  gone  far,  one  of  the  sailors  ran  after  him,  and  offered 
him  a  passage.  After  a  voyage  of  three  days  they  reached 
land,  and  immediately  commenced  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  which  took  them  twenty-eight  days.  While 
on  their  journey  the  provisions  of  the  company  failed ;  and 
the  captain  appealed  to  Patrick,  as  a  Christian,  that  he 
would  pray  to  God  for  food.  He  did  so  ;  and  on  that  same 
day  they  found  a  herd  of  swine,  and  on  the  following  day, 
some  wdld  honey. 

About  this  time  Patrick  was  again  made  a  prisoner ;  but 
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liis  captivity  was  short.  His  enemies  retained  him  only  two 
months.  “  I  prayed  for  deliverance,”  says  he,  “  and  the 
Lord  delivered  me  out  of  their  hands.”  At  length  he 
reached  his  parents  in  Britain,  who  joyfully  received  him, 
and  besought  him  never  again  to  leave  them. 

Patrick  was  now  at  home,  a  new  man  spiritually,  fdled 
with  the  love  of  God,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  advance 
his  kingdom ;  and  here  he  remained  about  twenty  years. 
How  he  employed  these  years,  and  through  what  changes 
and  trials  he  was  called  to  pass,  he  has  not  informed  us. 
Without  doubt  ho  was  much  engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie 
Bible,  and  in  preparing  himself  for  usefulness  as  a  minister 
of  Christ.  He  may  have  travelled  into  Gaul ;  for  he^  tells 

us,  late  in  life,  how  much  he  desired  to  see  his  “  Gallician 

brethren,”  as  well  as  his  relations  in  Britain.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  during  this  interval  Patrick  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  but  where  ordained,  and  by 
whom,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  accepted 

a  pastoral  charge.  Like  Timothy  and  Titus,  he  was  or¬ 

dained  an  evangelist,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to  enter 
'  any  door  of  usefulness  which  the  Lord  should  open. 

Patrick’s  mediaeval  biographers  fill  up  these  twenty  years 
of  his  life  with  a  great  variety  of  incidents,  according  as 
their  wishes  or  their  fancies  dictate.  He  went  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  in  Gaul,  and  there  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
St.  Germaine  ;  and  finally  he  went  to  Pome,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  commission  for  Ireland  from  Pope  Celestine. 
But  all  this  is  said,  not  only  without  the  slightest  authority, 
but  against  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The  truth  is, 
Patrick  was  not  a  learned  man,  even  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.^  Of  course,  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  great  opportunities 
for  learning.  And  as  to  his  visit  to  Rome,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  improbable  conjectures  that  ever  entered  the  head  of 
a  Romanist.  He  says  nothing  about  such  a  visit ;  but 
many  things  in  regard  to  his  return  to  Ireland  which  are 
^  In  his  Confession,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  indoctus. 
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entirely  inconsistent  with  it.  He  received  liis  commission, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  a  very  different  source.  Patrick  lived 
ages  before  the  Papal  system  was  fully  developed,  and  seems 
not  to  have  known  or  cared  much  about  it. 

Near  the  close  of  his  residence  with  his  parents  Patrick 
had  a  dream  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  him,  and 
which  he  ever  afterwards  considered  as  a  call  from  God  to 
return  to  Ireland,  and  attempt  the  conversion  of  that  heathen 
people.  “I  saw,  in  my  dream,  a  man  coming  to  me  from 
Ireland,  whose  name  was  Yictoricus,  bringing  with  him  a 
great  number  of  letters.  He  gave  me  one  of  them  to  read, 
in  the  beginning  of  which  were  these  words :  Fox  Hiberi- 
onacum,  ‘  the  Irish  call.’  While  I  was  reading  the  letter,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  by  the  woods 
of  Foclut,  near  the  eastern  sea,  crying  to  me,  and  saying : 
‘We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk  among  us.’ 
I  was  distressed  in  my  heart,  and  could  read  no  further. 
Then  1  awoke.” 

Like  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Patrick  “  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.”  Ho  concluded  at  once 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  conduct  a 
mission  there.  The  thought  of  returning  was,  at  the  first, 
not  agreeable  to  him.  “  I  did  not  go  to  Ireland  of  my  own 
free-will,  but  was  every  day  against  it,  until  I  was  brought 
down.  I  prayed  mightily,  with  groaning,  that  I  might  be 
excused  ;  but  something  thus  spake  to  mo  :  ‘  Who  hath  laid 
down  his  life  for  thy  sake.’  Then  I  remembered  the  words 
of  the  apostle  :  ‘  The  Spirit  hclpcth  our  infirmities.’  ” 

Patrick’s  parents  and  other  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  going  to  Ireland,  but  in  vain  :  “  I  left  my  country,  my 
parents,  and  the  many  rewards  which  had  been  offered  me, 
and,  -with  tears  and  weeping,  displeased  some  who  were 
older  than  myself.  But  I  did  not  act  contrary  to  my  vow. 
And,  so  God  directing  me,  I  consented  to  no  one.  I  yielded 
to  none  of  them,  nor  to  what  was  grateful  to  myself.  God 
had  overcome  and  restored  all  other  matters,  so  that  I  went 
to  Ireland,  to  the  heatlien,  to  preacli  to  them  the  gospel.” 
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Patrick  was  now  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  selected  a 
few  pious  associates  to  accompany  him,  and  left  his  home 
and  country  to  return  no  more.  The  place  in  Ireland  where 
he  landed  was  then  called  Inver  Hea,  supposed  to  bo  the 
present  port  of  Wicklow.  Wherever  he  turned,  he  found 
only  the  institutions  and  practices  of  Druidism.  At  first, 
his  efforts  were  apparently  successful ;  but  soon  an  opposition 
arose  against  him  and  his  companions,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  their  boats. 

Patrick  frequently  speaks  of  the  persecutions  he  was  called 
to  endure  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  in  Ireland:  “  God 
very  often  delivered  me  out  of  servitude,  out  of  twelve  perils 
in  which  my  life  was  in  danger,  besides  many  snares  which 

I  am  unable  to  express  in  words . At  a  certain  time  they 

desired  to  kill  me ;  but  my  time  had  not  yet  come.  They 
seized  everything  they  found  with  us,  and  bound  me  with 
fetters ;  but  on  the  fourteenth  day  the  Lord  delivered  me 
out  of  their  power,  and  whatever  they  had  taken  from  us 
they  returned  to  us  again.” 

The  government  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  Patrick’s  mis¬ 
sion,  though  one  of  the  worst  for  the  people,  was,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  to  the  success  of  his  labors.  A  number  of 
petty  princes  —  independent  of  each  other,  and  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sovereign  —  governed  the  entire  country;  so 
that,  if  rejected  in  one  province,  he  might  fly  to  another, 
and  be  secure,  for  the  time,  from  his  persecutors. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  unflinching  courage  of  Patrick  that 
he  sometimes  attended  the  great  heathen  festivals,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  gospel  to  the  multitudes  there  assembled.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  mission  we  find  him  at  the  annual 
festival  at  Tara,  where  the  king,  the  chieftains,  and  many 
thousands  had  come  together  to  celebrate  their  heathen  rites. 
He  was  brought  before  the  king  and  his  princes  to  speak  for 
his  Master  and  defend  his  cause ;  and  though  not  many  were 
at  the  time  converted,  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  For  tliere  were  present  here  numbers  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  island,  who,  on  their  return,  could  tell  of 
the  wonderful  things  which  they  had  heard  at  Tara. 
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In  journe}Mng  from  Tara  to  Connaught,  Patrick  went  out 
of  his  way  tliat  lie  might  address  the  multitudes  generally 
assembled  in  a  place  called  “  The  Valley  of  Slaughter,” 
which  was  a  haunt  of  cruelty  and  superstition,  on  the  plains 
of  Leitrim.  On  this  beautiful  })lain  there  stood  the  grim 
idol,  Cean  GroWi,  “  the  Head  of  the  Sun,”  which  was,  in 
reality,  the  Moloch  of  the  West,  and  which  was  served  with 
the  same  horrid  rites  that  the  one  in  the  East  had  been,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh.  This  idol  was  a  hewed 
stone,  capped  with  gold,  around  which  stood  twelve  smaller 
stones.  To  this  image  the  people  sacrificed  the  first-born  of 
their  cattle  and,  on  great  occasions,  the  first-born  of  their 
children. 

In  this  dreadful  [dace  Patrick  lifted  up  his  voice  for  Christ, 
and  for  the  first  time  declared  to  the  mute  and  terror-stricken 
thousands  the  character  of  the  true  God ;  that  he  delighted 
not  in  sufferings,  but  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.  Wo  have  no  details  of  this  meeting,  but  we  may 
judge  of  it  from  its  results ;  for,  in  a  few  years,  this  horrid 
idol  was  removed,  and  in  place  of  it  was  erected  a  Christian 
church. 

From  Leitrim  Patrick  passed  into  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Wherever  he  went  the  effects  of  the  great  meeting  at  Tara 
were  visible.  Through  the  information  which  had  gone  out 
from  it,  his  way  was  prepared  before  him.  Ilis  mission  was 
understood,  and  thousands  flocked  to  welcome  him,  *^nd  to 
hear  his  joyful  message.  No  one  appeared  to  oppose  him  ; 
for  the  uprising  of  the  masses  was  so  general  that  all  oppo¬ 
sition  seemed  useless. 

We  have  no  consecutive  account  of  the  journeys  of 
Patrick,  and  cannot  tell  how  long  ho  remained  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  island  which  he  visited.  While  in  the  North, 
where  he  had  been  so  busied  and  honored,  he  turned  aside, 
with  his  company,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain,  which 
was  long  called  Patrick’s  mountain.  Here,  like  his  divine 
Master,  he  spent  some  time  in  seclusion  and  rest,  as  well  as 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  himself  and 
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his  mission.  “  This  visit,  and  the  accompanying  circum¬ 
stances,  were  afterwards  iqade  the  occasion  of  a  world-wide 
fable.  In  his  high  retreat,  Patrick  and  his  companions 
made  themselves  booths,  and  were  visited  every  night  by 
flocks  of  sca-fov\ls,  that  perched  on  the  trees  around  them. 
These  harmless  creatures  were  transformed  by  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  his  monkish  biographers  of  the  eleventh  century, 
into  so  many  demons,  which  came  to  disturb  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  their  devotions.  This  occurrence  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  St.  Patrick’s  expulsion  of  the 
snakes  and  toads  from  Ireland.”^ 

It  was  at  this  time,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
that  Patrick  visited  his  old  home,  the  place  of  his  captivity. 
Ilis  former  master,  Milcho,  he  did  not  see,  but  he  saw  the 
mountain  on  which  he  had  fed  his  flocks,  and  where  he  had 
so  often  resolved  and  prayed. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  the  North,  he  met  a  vast 
number  of  people  gathered  together,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  provincial  chief,  and  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  successor.  Here  was  another  opportunity  for  Patrick  to 
preach,  and  he  diligently  improved  it  for  several  successive 
days.  AVe  liave  no  particular  account  of  this  great  meeting, 
but  all  his  biographers  agree  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  much 
interest.  Thousands  are  said  to  have  been  converted,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  were  baptized. 

From  this  time  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  success.  The  Lord  liad  given 
him  such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  they  were 
willing  to  give,  not  only  themselves,  but  their  service  and 
substance,  to  further  the  cause  of  Christ.  Henceforth,  say 
his  biographers,  he  passed  extensively  through  the  island, 
establishing  churches  and  schools,  and  diffusing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  salvation  to  thousands,  who  had  long  sat  in  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death. 

During  the  ministry  of  Patrick  in  Ireland,  an  event 

1  This  fable  first  appeared  in  Joseline’s  Life  of  St.-Patrick,  in  the  eleventh 
century. 
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•occurred  wliicli  throws  some  light  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs  of  the  fifth  century.  Caracticus,  a  British  chief¬ 
tain,  and  nominally  a  Christian,  made  a  descent  upon  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  carried  off  and  sold  to  the  Piets,  a 
number  of  the  converts  whom  Patrick  had  baptized.  The 
missionary  despatched  a  messenger  after  him,  requiring  that 
he  should  instantly  release  those  captives  and  return  them 
to  their  homes.  The  demand  was  treated  witli  contempt ; 
whereupon  Patrick  issued  the  following  rescript:  “To  all 
who  fear  God ;  these  murderers  and  robbers  are  excommu¬ 
nicated  and  separated  from  Christ.  The  faithful,  therefore, 
will  not  eat  or  drink  with  them,  nor  receive  their  offerings, 
till  they  shall  have  liberated  these  servants  and  hand-maidens 
of  Christ.”  Patrick  subscribes  this  proclamation  as  “  a  bishop 
in  Ireland,”  and  requests  that  it  might  be  read  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  soldiers  of  Caracticus,  that  they  might  heed  it, 
and  turn  to  the  Lord.^ 

Patrick’s  last  days  were  spent  between  Armagh  and  Sa)> 
hull,  which,  in  Irish,  means,  the  barn.  It  was  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Down  Patrick,  and  was  the  spot  where  he 
opened  his  mission  to  the  Irish  people.  While  on  a  visit  to 
this  place,  he  was  seized  with  his  last  sickness.  He  desired 
to  reach  Armagh,  the  centre  of  his  missionary  operations, 
but  was  unable.  Thus  Sabhull,  the  place  where  he  com¬ 
menced  his  mission,  was  now,  after  thirty-four  years  of  unre¬ 
mitting  and  successful  labor,  the  very  place  in  which  he 
triumphantly  closed  it.  He  died  on  March  the  17th,  a.d. 
465,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  anniversary 
of  his  death  has  ever  been  celebrated  by  the  Irish,  not  only 
in  their  own  green  isle,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to 
which  the  wars  and  the  oppression  in  their  own  ill-governed 
country  have  driven  them,  . 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Patrick  wrote  his  Confession. 
The  following  extracts  from  this  invaluable  document  will 
show  the  state  of  the  writer’s  mind,  and  the  spirit  in  which 

1  It  is  not  certain  that  Patrick  was  a  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  sense.  The 
terms  “bishop”  and  “presbyter”  were  used  interchangeably  in  the  primitive 
chnrch. 
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he  left  the  world  :  “  You  know,”  says  ho  to  the  Irish  people, 
“  and  God  knows,  what  kind  of  behavior  I  have  had  with 
you  from  my  youth,  in  the  belief  of  the  trutli,  and  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart.  Moreover,  in  every  province  where  I 
have  been,  I  have  made  known  my  faitli  unto  the  people, 
and  will  make  it  known.  God  knows  that  I  have  defrauded 
none  of  them,  nor  have  I  stirred  up  any  one  against  them 
through  all  our  persecutions,  lest  on  my  account  the  name 
of  tlic  Lord  might  he  blasphemed.  Wlien  I  had  baptized  so 
many  thousands  of  the  people,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  some  of  them  a  small  compensation.  Tell  me 
if  I  have  received  aught,  and  I  will  pay  it  hack.  Or  when  I 
have  ordained  ministers,  if  I  have  asked  from  any  of  them, 
even  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  tell  me,  and  I  will  return 
to  you  more  than  I  received.” 

“  And  now  I  commend  my  soul  to  God,  who  is  faithful, 
for  whom,  in  reproach,  I  have  performed  this  mission.  I 
pray  God  that  he  may  give  unto  me  perseverance,  that  I 
may  hear  for  him  a  faithful  testimony,  until  my  transition 
to  my  God.” 

“  This  sun  which  we  now  see,  by  the  help  of  God  will  rise 
for  us  every  day ;  but  he  will  never  reign,  neither  will  his 
splendor  he  lasting.  But  we  believe  in  and  worship  the  true 
Sun,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  will  never  pass  away ;  who 
made  all  things  by  his  own  will,  and  shall  remain  forever. 
He  reigns  with  God  the  Father  Omnipotent,  and  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  before  the  worlds  were,  and  now,  and  will  reign 
through  all  ages  of  ages.  Amen.” 

I  have  said  already  that  Patrick  was  in  no  sense  a  Roman¬ 
ist.  His  form  of  Christianity,  like  that  of  Gaul  and  of  the 
old  British  church,  was  from  Asia,  and  not  from  Rome.  In 
its  origin  it  was  Grecian,  and  not  Romish.  And  hence  we 
see  why  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  to 
any  of  the  particulars  of  the  Romish  worship.  lie  has 
nothing  to  say  of  pilgrimages  or  relics,  of  praying  to  the 
saints  or  the  virgin  Mary.  He  never  applies  the  prefix 
“  Saint,”  to  any  one,  not  even  to  tliQ  apostles,  or  the  four 
evangelists. 
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Unlike  the  Uomauists,  Patrick  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  one  hook ;  and  that  book  was  the  Bible.  He  loved,  and 
studied,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  holy  scriptures. 
In  his  Confession,  which  is  but  a  short  tract,  we  have  no  less 
than  twenty-live  quotations  from  the  Bible. 

And  what  was  true  of  him  was  equally  true  of  his  followers, 
for  many  generations.  The  pastors  and  missionaries  who 
came  up  under  his  influence,  and  who  labored,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  spread  the  gospel  in  the  surrounding  countries, 
were  all  of  them  pre-eminently  Bible  Christians.  They  took 
their  religion  from  the  Bible  ;  they  supported  it  by  the  Bible  ; 
nor  would  they  be  turned  from  it  by  any  other  authority ; 
and  hence  their  protracted  controversies  with  the  emissaries 
of  Rome. 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  success  of  Patrick’s  min¬ 
istry,  more  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  very  great. 
One  authority  says  that  he  ordained  three  hundred  and 
sixty  bishops  in  Ireland  ;  and  no  one  makes  the  number  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  course,  these  were  not 
diocesan  bishops,  but  jdain  native  pastors  and  missionaries, 
such  as  he  had  trained  up  and  stationed  in  different  parts 
of  his  rude  and  extended  field.  If  they  possessed,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  spirit  of  their  master,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Christianity  speedily  took  the  place  of  Druidism,  and 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

Respecting  the  government  of  the  early  churches  of  Ireland 
we  know  but  little.  The  Book  of  Armagh  says :  “  They  had 
one  head,  who  was  Christ ;  and  one  leader  who  was  Patri- 
cius.”  Archbishop  Usher  tells  us  that  “  all  the  affairs  of 
their  bishops  and  churches  were  managed  at  home.  They 
were  too  poor,  and  too  much  secluded,  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  foreign  bodies,  and  they  grew  up,  carrying  out  that 
form  of  Christianity  in  wdiich  their  leader  had  instructed 
them.”  They  studied  their  Bibles,  and  followed  them,  and 
knew  little  of  the  changes  and  innovations  wdiich  were  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  read,  occasionally,  of  synods  among  these  churches, 
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and  it  is  likely  that  in  these  assemblies  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs  were  chiefly  regulated.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  know 
who  composed  tliesc  synods,  what  was  their  order,  and  what 
their  particular  canons  or  rules.  We  can  only  presume 
that  they  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  that  during  the 
life  of  Patrick,  they  were  under  his  immediate  direction. 
We  have  the  decrees  of  a  synod  at  Armngli,  convened  in 
the  year  4G4,  which  arc  thought  to  be  genuine.  They  arc 
chiefly  directed,  as  we  might  expect  they  would  1)C,  against 
the  observance  of  heathenisli  practices  which  still  lingered 
among  the  people,  such  as  the  following  of  soothsayers  and 
fortune-tellers,  and  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts.  Celibacy 
was  at  this  time  agitated  in  other  places,  but  the  controversy 
seems  not  to  have  reached  Ireland,  or  perhaps  Britain,  wlicre 
Patrick  was  born,  for  his  father  and  grandfather,  though 
both  of  them  ministers,  were  married  men. 

The  P>ook  of  Armagh,  an  accredited  work  of  the  seventh 
century,  gives  us  some  valuable  information  respecting  the 
Irish  church,  after  Patrick’s  death.  It  divides  the  history 
of  this  church  into  three  periods  ;  the  first  reaching  from  its 
commencement  in  the  year  432,  to  the  time  of  Columba,  in 
Oo4 ;  the  second  from  the  time  of  Columba  to  the  year  GOO ; 
and  the  third  from  that  year  to  the  writer’s  own  time.  “  The 
first  period,”  he  says,  “  was  most  holy  ;  the  second  very  holy; 
and  the  third  holy.  The  first  shone  like  the  sun,  the  sec¬ 
ond  like  the  moon,  and  the  third  like  the  stars.” 

The  church  in  Armagh  was  built  in  455,  and  was  probalfiy 
the  first  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  structure,  no 
doubt,  was  small,  and  w^as  formed  of  humble  and  frail  ma¬ 
terials,  which  soon  passed  away  ;  but  other  houses  of  w’orship 
succeeded  it,  and  though  often  plundered  and  destroyed,  yet 
for  fourteen  hundred  years,  the  site  which  Patrick  selected 
has  never  been  long  without  a  church  upon  it.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  said  that  Patrick  w'as  arclibishop  of  Armagh,  and  that 
Benignus  was  his  successor ;  but  this  is  all  fiction.  There 
w’ere  no  archbishops,  prelates,  dioceses,  and  other  appendages 
of  a  hierarehy  known  in  Ireland  before  the  eleventh  century. 
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Patrick  and  liis  successors  were  the  patrons,  not  only  of 
religion,  hut  of  learning.  Wherever  they  could  collect  a 
congregation  they  founded  a  school  in  connection  with  it. 
In  their  commencement,  these  were  common  schools,  resorted 
to  by  pupils  of  all  classes ;  but  at  a  later  period,  many  of 
them  assumed  a  thcologieal  eharaeter,  from  which  issued 
ministers  and  missionaries  for  tlie  clmrches.  In  a  little  time 
tliey  became  eminent  (or  some  of  them  did)  for  learning  and 
religion,  and  were  resorted  to  by  students  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  Literary  History  of  France,  it  is  said  :  “  The 
Irish  people,  living  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  not  being 
exposed  to  revolutions,  have  done  'more  to  preserve  and 
promote  learning,  than  all  other  parts  of  Europe.”  The 
Pictorial  History  of  England  says  that,  “  from  the  eighth  to 
tlie  tentli  centuries,  and  down  to  a  later  date,  the  chief  seat 
of  learning  in  Europe  was  Ireland,  and  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  other  countries  were  either  Irishmen,  or  those 
who  had  been  educated  in  Irish  sehools.” 

During  the  dark  ages,  the  monastery  or  seminary  at 
Armagh  was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  having  at  one  time  no  less  than  seven  thousand 
students.  In  the  year  84G,  this  noble  seminary  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  its  students  were  earned  into  captivity ; 
but  in  the  next  generation  it  was  rebuilt,  and  its  reputation 
became  greater  than  before. 

The  institution  at  Armagh  was  but  one  among  many 
which  sprang  up  in  Ireland  in. these  primitive  times.  There 
was  Clonard  Abbey,  founded  about  the  year  500,  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  river  Boyne.  Bode  says  that  “  crowds  came  to 
it  from  other  kingdoms,  that  they  might  reeeive  instruction 
and  lead  a  holier  life.”  There  was  Clonmacnois,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  “  long  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
silent  and  gloomy  retreats  of  the  Druids,  but  now  reverberant 
with  the  sound  of  prayer  and  praise.”  There  was  Bangor, 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Ulster,  founded  in  the  year  550. 
It  sent  out  hundreds  of  scholars  and  missionaries  into  central 
Europe,  among  wliom  was  Columbanus  and  Gallus.  The 
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monastery  or  school  at  Derry  was  founded  in  555,  and  that 
at  Glendolough  in  G18. 

The  course,  and  the  end,  of  these  celebrated  institutions 
was  much  tlie  same.  They  flourished  and  were  eminently 
useful  for  a  time,  after  which  they  were  plundered,  first,  by 
the  Danes,  and  then  by  the  invading  Saxons  from  England, 
and  thus  were  subverted  and  destroyed. 

Among  the  missionaries  which  went  forth  from  the  schools 
of  Ireland,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Columba.  He  was  born 
at  Donegal,  a.d.  521,  and  was  educated  at  Clonard  Abbey, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  and  espec¬ 
ially  for  his  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Before  he 
went  abroad  on  his  mission  he  travelled  extensively  in  Ire¬ 
land,  calling  upon  men,  wherever  he  went,  to  repent  and 
believe  the  gospel.  At  the  age  of  forty-three,  the  same  at 
which  Patrick  commenced  his  mission,  Columba  selected 
twelve  associates,  and  embarked  for  the  neighboring  coasts 
of  Scotland,  having  in  view  a  mission  to  the  northern  Picts.^ 
At  first  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Pictish  king; 
but  Columba  was  not  a  man  to  be  driven  back.  He  perse¬ 
vered  in  his  endeavors,  until  the  king  was  won  over  to  the 
truth,  and  began  to  exhort  his  people  to  follow  his  example. 
After  this  achievement,  Columba  and  his  companions  exten¬ 
ded  their  labors  over  the  hills  and  through  the  glens  of  that 
wild  and  sparsely-settled  country,  bringing  to  its  barbarous 
inhabitants,  for  the  first  time,  the  humanizing  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  Many  of  them  were  converted  and  baptized. 

To  reward  the  missionaries  for  their  disinterested  exer¬ 
tions,  the  king  put  them  in  possession  of  the  little  island  of 
Iona,  lying  on  the  outer  shore  of  Mull,  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands.  On  reaching  their  island, 
their  first  object  was  to  build  themselves  huts,  and  to  erect  a 
little  church.  But  as  the  fame  of  their  enterprise  spread, 
and  numbers  resorted  to  them  for  instruction,  these  original 
structures  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  a  more  permanent 

1  The  Piets  were  not  of  Celtish  origin,  but  are  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  Scythians. 
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character.  In  a  little  time,  Iona  was  covered  with  cloisters 
and  churches,  and  became  the  residence  of  a  numerous  body 
of  teachers  and  students.  The  institution  was  supported 
partly  by  charitable  contributions,  and  partly  by  the  labor 
of  the  inmates ;  being  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland. 

The  course  of  study  at  Iona  was  eminently  scriptural.  It 
is  recorded  of  Columba,  that  “  he  was  much  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  holy  scriptures.”  He  taught  his  pupils  to  con¬ 
firm  their  doctrines  by  the  Bible,  and  to  receive  that  alone 
as  of  divine  authority  which  was  so  established.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  students  at  Iona  were  simple  Bible 
Christians,  uncontaminated  with  the  superstitions  which 
were  then  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  venerable  Bede,  though  not  of  this  party,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  their  pureness  of  doctrine,  their  sanctity  of  life, 
and  also  to  their  learning.  “  They  were  bound,”  he  says, 
“  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  reading  of  scripture,  and  in 
the  learning  of  psalms.  They  would  receive  those  things 
only  as  matter  of  doctrine  which  are  contained  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  evangelists.” 

After  the  commencement  of  his  groat  establishment  at 
Iona,  Columba  did  not  desist  altogether  from  personal  mis¬ 
sionary  labors.  We  hear  of  him,  at  a  certain  time,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Inverness,  among  his  old  friends,  the  Piets, 
where  he  preached  to  the  rude  inhabitants  through  an  inter¬ 
preter.  But  his  principal  influence,  from  this  time,  was  by 
means  of  those  who  had  been  trained  for  usefulness  under 
his  instructions.  These,  with  their  successors,  were  the 
Culdees,  of  whom  wo  hear  so  much  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  penetrated  into  every  part  of  Scotland,  so  that,  before 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
nominally  converted.  They  preached  also  in  Ireland,  in 
Wales,  in  some  parts  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  also  in 
Germany.  They  extended  their  labors  to  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  aided  essentially  in  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  now  governed  that  country.  And  they  would 
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have  done  more  for  this  turbulent  people,  but  that  they 
encountered  here  a  class  of  missionaries  from  Rome,  with 
whom  they  disagreed  on  many  points,  and  by  whom  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  into  Scotland. 

Columba  presided  over  the  institution  at  Iona  till  his 
death,  in  the  year  o99.  He  was  succeeded  by  Adamnanus, 
who  wrote  his  life. 

In  process  of  time  several  other  establishments  grew  up  in 
Scotland,  constituted  after  the  model  of  Iona.  One  was  at 
Abernethy,  another  at  Dunkeld,  another  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  others  at  Dunblane,  Monimusk,  and  Scone.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  that  not  less  than  a  hundred  of  tliese  estal)- 
lishments  came  into  being  in  different  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
next  four  hundred  years.  The  missionaries  from  these 
schools  were  found  in  every  part  of  the  British  islands,  and 
beyond  them,  and  constituted  a  noble  body  of  teachers  and 
preachers.  They  were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  the 
Bible,  for  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  and  worship,  and  for 
their  steady  and  persevering  opposition  to  the  usurpations 
and  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Next  to  Columba,  the  most  distinguished  Irish  missionary 
of  these  times  was  Columbanus.  He  went  first  to  France, 
taking  with  him,  as  Columba  had  done,  twelve  young  men 
to  be  his  assistants  —  men  who  had  been  trained  under  his 
influence.  But  not  finding  here  an  open  door,  he  went  to 
the  pagans  of  Ui)per  Burgundy,  near  the  foot  of  tlie  Alps, 
and  took  up  his  dwelling  in  the.  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  For 
a  time  he  and  his  companions  suffered  for  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  but  when  they  had  broken  up  the  rugged  spil,  and 
brought  it  under  cultivation,  their  wants  were  supplied,  and 
the  mission  became  self-supporting.  Here  Columbanus  re¬ 
sided  twenty  years,  establishing  schools,  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  in  other  ways  performing  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 
But  at  length,  through  his  fidelity,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  the  king  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  establishment 
was  broken  up,  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Ireland. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  but  repaired,  first  to  Germany 
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and  then  to  Switzerland.  He  spent  a  year  near  Lake  Con¬ 
stance  ;  laboring  among  the  Siievi,  a  heathen  people  in  that 
vicinity.  This  territory  coming,  at  length,  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  his  enemies,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Lombardy, 
and  founded  a  school  near  Pavia.  ‘  Here  this  unwearied 
missionary  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  615,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Callus,  a  favorite  pupil  and  follower  of  Columbanus,  did 
not  go  with  him  into  Italy,  but  remained  in  Switzerland. 
He  also  was  an  Irishman,  and  like  liis  master  had  a  great 
love  for  the  sacred  volume.  In  what  was  then  a  wilderness, 
he  founded  a  monastery,  which  led  to  the  clearing  up  of 
the  forest  and  the  turning  of  the  land  into  a  fruitful  field.” 
Tlic  Canton  of  St.  Gall  received  its  name  from  him.  He 
died  in  the  year  640.  His  monastery  was  distinguished  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  manuscripts  prepared  in  it, 
many  of  wliich  are  still  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Germany. 

Other  and  later  Irish  missionaries,  who  labored  in  different 
places  on  the  continent,  were  Fridolinus,  Furseus,  Livinius, 
Killian,  and  Virgilius.  These  and  their  associates  were 
faithful  men,  who  shunned  no  toils  or  dangers  in  the  service 
of  Christ.  Several  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  for  his  sake. 
Virgilius  was  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  Christian.  He  taught, 
among  other  things,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  its  di¬ 
urnal  revolution.  This  was  five  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Galileo.  For  his  discovery  Virgilius,  like  Galileo, 
was  accused  and  persecuted.  The  Pope  decided  that  “  if 
Virgilius  did  really  hold  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  that 
men  lived  on  the  other  side  of  it,  a  Council  should  be  called, 
and  he  should  be  excommunicated.” 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Patrick, 
secluded  Ireland  seems  to  have  enjoyed  general  peace  and 
prosperity.  Her  schools  were  increased  in  number  and  im¬ 
proved  in  character ;  her  pastors  were  laboring  faithfully  at 
homo,  and  her  missionaries  were  toiling  in  other  lands.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  she  became,  what  she  was  proverbially 
called,  “  an  island  of  saints.” 
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Ill  this  period,  while  Ireland  enjoyed  the  bcnericeiit  and 
inspiring  influences  of  Christianity,  her  material  condition 
was  greatly  improved.  Many  of  the  people  had  become 
farmers  and  artisans.  They  had  no  coin  hut  gold  and  silver, 
and  these  were  given  and  received  by  weight.  Tiioy  had 
comfortable  dwellings,  and  domestic  animals,  and  wheel- 
carriages.  They  had  milk  and  butter,  and  grapes,  apples, 
and  honey.  One  of  her  own  sons  thus  describes  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  native  land  : 

“  Her  verdant  fields  with  milk  and  honey  flow ; 

Her  woolly  fleeces  vie  with  virgin  snow ; 

Her  waving  furrows  float  with  bearded  corn, 

And  arts  and  arms  her  envied  sons  adorn.” 

But  the  long  and  happy  seclusion  of  the  Irish  people  closed 
with  the  eighth  century.  From  that  time,  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  exposed  to  the  free-booters  of  the  North  —  the 
Normans  and  Danes,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  whatever 
came  in  their  way.  At  length  these  invaders  began  to  settle 
in  the  country,  and  were  frequently  at  war,  not  only  with 
the  native  inhabitants,  but  among  themselves.  During  this 
bloody  period,  between  the  years  9G0  and  1170,  the  churches 
of  Ireland  were  called  to  pass  through  great  trials ;  nor  did 
they  come  out  of  them  unscathed.  Instead  of  being  “  per¬ 
fected  through  suffering,”  they  deteriorated  in  almost  every 
particular. 

Yet,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  church,  at  this  time, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  power  which  kept  society  from 
a  general  dissolution.  Her  discipline,  which  had  been  for 
the  most  part  faithfully  administered,  supplied  the  place  of 
civil  law,  and  was  really  the  only  authority  that  was  respected. 
The  terrors  of  future  punishment,  which  the  church  con¬ 
stantly  held  up  before  native  and  foreign  marauders,  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  power  which  held  them  in  check. 
Besides,  through  all  these  wasting  commotions,  the  church 
was  the  only  conservator  of  learning.  Some  of  her  ministers 
still  lingered  among  her  ruined  monasteries,  and  kept  the 
embers  of  literature  from  utter  extinction. 
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Near  tlic  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  popes 
commenced  their  endeavors  in  earnest  to  fa.ston  Romanism 
upon  Ireland.  The  Danes  who  had  settled  in  the  country 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  forms,  and  they  per¬ 
suaded  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  ordain  in 
England,  and  send  over  for  them,  two  or  three  bishops. 
One  of  tliesc  bishops,  Gillebert  of  Limerick,  received  from 
the  pontiff  the  appointment  of  apostolical  legate  for  all 
Ireland.  He  was  the  first  papal  representative  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  country  —  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  founding  of  tlic  Irish  church. 

Another  efficient  agent  in  the  work  of  Romanizing  Ireland 
was  Malachy  O’Morgair,  a  native  of  the  country.  In  fur¬ 
therance  of  his  object  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  distinguished  favor,  and  was  made  a  saint.  St. 
Malachy  stands  first  in  the  calendar  of  Irish  saints.  He  did 
all  ill  his  power  to  reconcile  the  Irish  clergy  and  people  to 
the  religion  of  Rome,  but  without  much  success.  The  great 
body  of  the  church  were  intent  on  retaining  their  original 
integrity  and  independence.  Most  of  the  clergy  were  married 
men.  The  badges  of  formal  submission  to  Rome  had  never 
been  presented  or  accepted.  Tithes  had  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  Peter’s  pence  had  not  been  paid ;  nor  had  any  pro¬ 
vision  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  hierarchy  which  the 
Pope  was  trying  to  establish. 

In  the  year  1152,  Pojie  Eugene  sent  another  legate  to 
Ireland  —  Cardinal  Papyrio  —  with  instructions  to  call  a 
synod,  and  incorporate  the  Irish  church  into  the  Romish. 
He  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  four  archiepiscopal  sees, 
viz.  those  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Inam ;  instituted 
a  system  of  tithes ;  claimed  Peter’s  pence ;  decreed  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  and  set  up  the  regime  of  Rome 
whore  it  had  never  before  existed. 

Still,  there  was  sometliing  wanting  to  the  popes  and  their 
emissaries  to  carry  their  plans  for  Ireland  into  complete 
effect.  They  needed  help  from  the  secular  power ;  and  that 
help  was  at  last  secured.  Brakespear,  an  Englishman,  was 
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made  pope  of  Rome,  taking  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.  At  the 
same  time  Henry  Plantagenet  (Henry  H.)  was  king  of 
England.  Henry  had  long  coveted  the  possession  of  Ireland, 
but  had  no  shadow  of  a  title  to  it,  even  according  to  the  low 
ideas  of  right  which  prevailed  at  that  day.  He  applied  to 
Adrian  to  give  him  a  title,  and  the  pope  granted  his  request. 
The  commission  given  to  Henry  is  in  the  following  words : 
“  Thou  shalt  enter  that  island,  and  execute  whatever  thou 
shalt  think  conducive  to  the  honor  of  God,  saving  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  the  payment  of  one  penny  from  each 
house  to  St.  Peter.’.’  Henry  entered  Ireland  with  an  army, 
and,  after  a  long  and  severe  conflict  with  a  brave  and  inde¬ 
pendent  people,  he  succeeded  in  subjugating  them  to  his 
power.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  English  rule  in  Ireland, 
a  rule  unjust  and  oppressive,  on  the  one  hand,  and  uniformly 
detested  on  the  other. 

The  Synod  of  Cashel  was  called  by  Henry,  a.d.  1172, 
ostensibly  to  reform  the  Irish  church,  but  really  to  subject 
it  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  The  great  body  of  the  native 
clergy,  however,  did  not  attend  the  synod,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  its  decrees.  Tlie  people  continued  to  follow  their 
own  ecclesiastical  rules  and  customs,  as  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  several  liundred  years  after  the 
political  subjection  of  Ireland  that  Popery  became  fully  and 
firmly  established. 

As  the  Irish  were  the  last  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
submit  to  the  Papal  yoke,  so  they  may  be  tlie  last  to  reject 
it.  It  was  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Protestantism  among  this 
people,  that  it  was  urged  upon  them  by  the  English  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  hatred  of  that  government,  growing  out  of  its 
long  oppressions,  excited  a  prejudice  against  Protestantism 
which  they  will  be  slow  to  relinquish,  and  which  nought 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  can  overcome. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  INCARNATION. 

BT  PBOF.  JOHN  A.  EKUBELT,  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA. 

PART  U. 

Our  former  Article  on  the  Incarnation  closed  with  these 
words :  “  Many  subjects  legitimately  connected  with  the 
Cliristological  question,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  whether  aseity 
must  be  ascribed  to  each  of  them,  or  to  the  Fatlier  alone ; 
whether  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  introduced  no  dishar¬ 
mony  into  the  trinitarian  relation  and  the  government  of 
the  world, —  these  and  some  other  important  subjects  we  can 
here  not  even  touch  upon  ;  God  willing,  we  may  give  our 
views  on  them  at  a  future  time.”  ^  This  promise  we  shall 
now  try  to  fulfil. 

Dr.  Whedon  2  noticed  our  Article  respectfully,  but  urged 
the  following  objections  against  the  views  advanced  there, 
viz.  “  As  the  doctrine  must  necessarily  be  that  the  Logos 
became  truly  and  intrinsically  a  human  soul  (otherwise 
Christ  was  not  a  perfect  man),  it  seems  to  follow  that  during 
the  period  of  the  hypostatical  union  there  is  no  divine  Logos 
and  there  is  no  Trinity  ;  only  a  dunity.”  (Why  docs  he 
not  coin  the  more  analogous  word  binity  ?)  “  Wlienever 

we  are  told  that  the  Infinite  can  become  finite,  can  anni¬ 
hilate  an  infinity  of  power,  and  so  even  annihilate  himself, 
we  beg  to  be  excused  from  surrendering  all  our  previous 
views  of  the  necessary  existence  of  God,  and  approaching 
the  awful  confines  of  atheism.  Surrender  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  existence  of  God,  and  you  surrender  one 
stronghold  of  theism.  God  exists  in  the  fulness  of  his  nec- 

^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  32. 

2  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1870. 
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essary  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  eternity.  These 
attributes  he  may  veil,  may  withhold  their  display  in  specific 
acts,  but  how  can  he  abdicate  or  diminish  their  existence  ? 
Tlie  Professor’s  first  proof-text  is :  ‘  Tlie  Word  became  flesh 
which  he  transforms  into  :  ‘  the  Word  became  man  ’!  There¬ 
upon,  he  insists,  that  the  eternal  Logos  ceased  to  be  God,  and 
commenced  to  be  man  !  But  if  iyevero  is  to  receive  so  literal 
a  rendering,  we  must  llteralizc  a-dp^  also  ;  and  then  we  shall 
have  it  that  the  eternal  Logos  ceased  to  be  God  and  became 
a  portion  of  fleshly  matter.  The  Professor’s  argument  from 
Mark  xiii.  32,  we  think  he  will  find  amply  answered  in  our 
commentary  on  the  passage.” 

To  this  wholesale  criticism  we  must  demur  for  a  variety 
of  reasons :  we  certainly  did  not  say,  nor  is  it  in  kce[)ing 
with  our  views,  that  the  Logos  ceased  to  be  God.  We 
translated  adp^  by  man,  because  it  means  in  the  passage 
under  consideration  man,  and  nothing  else  ;  we  did  not  ren¬ 
der  it  by  “  a  portion  of  fleshly  matter,”  because  it  never  has 
this  meaning ;  Kpea<i  would  have  been  the  word  to  express 
this  idea.  “  Whenever  adp^  has  no  ethical  meaning,  it 
means  the  outward  sphere  of  human  existence  in  distinction 
from  the  inner  man,  or  the  human  in  distinction  from  the 
divine  and  its  energy.”^  That  it  has  in  the  passage  in 
question  no  ethical  meaning,  nor  means  the  body  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  soul  or  spirit,  as  Apollinaris  would  have  it, 
on  this  Dr.  Whcdoii  and  myself,  in  all  probability  agree,  and 
it  must,  therefore,  have  the  other  of  the  meanings  given,  viz. 
the  human  existence  (with  all  its  attributes  of  finitcncss  and 
weaknesses,  as  distinguished  from  the  divine),  and  teaches, 
consequently,  wliat  Paul  teaches  more  fully  in  Phil.  ii.  6-8. 
As  to  Dr.  Whedon’s  comments  on  Mark  xiii.  32,  wo  are 
really  sorry  that  wo  can  attach  no  importance  whatever  to 
them,  because  they  proceed  from  a  dualism,  which  we  verily 
believe,  is  foreign  to  the  whole  Testament. 

As  appears  from  a  recent  work,i  the  Christological  ques- 

*  Miillcr’s  Lehrc  uber  die  Siinde,  part  i.  p.  391. 

2  Die  Dogmatik  dcs  19cn  Jahrhunderts  in  ihrera  innern  FIussc,  eic.,  von  A. 
Miickc. 
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tion  lias  been  the  question  of  the  divines  of  continental 
Europe  of  the  nineteenth  centiiiy.  The  unsatisfactory 
wording  of  this  doctrine  as  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  is 
universally  felt  and  admitted,  and  almost  numberless  ellorts 
have  been  made  to  express  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  in 
adequate  language.  But  wherever  no  change  is  admitted 
in  the  inward  being  or  nature  of  the  Logos,  all  these  clTorts 
have  so  far  signally  failed  ;  and  a  Christ  with  only  an  ap¬ 
parent  humanity  has  been  readied,  or  the  reality  of  the 
inearnation  has  been  virtually  denied.  Many  English  and 
American  divines,  who  cannot  accept  the  popularly  received 
view,  assume  an  impersonal  humanity,  as  Dr.  ydialT  seems 
to  do.  This  either  means  that  human  personality  was  not 
potentialiier  in  the  Saviour  at  all,  or  that  it  was,  indeed, 
there,  but  was  prevented  from  doveloj)ing  itself  by  the  i)cr- 
sonal  presence  of  the  Logos.  The  latter  view  denies,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  real  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  —  an 
impersonal  man  is  no  man,  —  and  contradicts,  especially, 
all  those  passages  which  teach  a  regular  dcvelojuncnt  of  the 
Saviour,  as  Luke  ii.  52;  Ilcb.  v.  8,  9,  etc.  Under  cither 
aspect,  the  impersonal  humanity,  or,  what  is  virtually  the 
same,  the  panccphalistic  humanity  of  the  Saviour  must  bo 
rejected.  Dr.  Dorner’s  views,  incorrectly  stated  by  Dr. 
Wliedon  to  be  identical  witli  our.s,  arc,  according  to  Mlickc, 
as  follows:  “The  process  of  the  divine  life  is  from  all  eternity 
complete  and  unchangeable,  above  the  line  of  all  historical, 
cosmical,  and  human  dcvcloj)nient,  while  the  world  is,  at 
the  same  time,  neither  an  object  of  indifference  to  God,  nor 
iiidependcnt  of  him.  God’s  absoluteness  W'ould  ho  at  an 
end  at  once,  if  he  had  not  always  power  over  the  world 
which  he  also  actualizes.  God’s  ethical  nature  would  also 
suffer,  if  he  did  not  continually  go  out  of  himself,  in  order 
to  bestow  from  his  own  fulness  life  on  all  created  beings, 
just  as  he  created  them  originally  in  love.  This  continual 
flow  of  the  divine  love  beyond  itself  is  for  the  cosmical 
sphere  simply  the  source  of  life ;  for  man,  however,  who  is 
created  in  the  divine  image,  a  communication  of  the  divine 
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substance  ;  while  in  the  God-man,  finally,  it  becomes  the 
highest  possible  realization  of  his  eternal  relation  to  the 
world,  which  grows  with  irresistible  necessity  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  world  is  relatively  separated  from 
its  God,  its  eternal  end,  so  long  as  he  has  not  entered  into 
this  most  perfect  personal  relation  to  it ;  and  the  divine  idea 
of  the  world  is  not  realized  so  long  as  their  personal  union 
is  not  realized.  The  world  is  more  or  loss  alienated  from 
God  so  long  as  he  embraces  it  only  with  his  will  and  intel¬ 
lect,  and  has  not  opened  unto  it  the  very  centre  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  life  of  love  in  the  incarnation  of  his  Son.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  God  takes,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
deepest  interest  in  humanity,  in  order  to  grant  unto  it  his 
love  in  increasing  dimensions.”  “  God  deems  it  a  gain,” 
says  Dorner,  “  and  joy  for  himself  that  the  created  intelli¬ 
gence  freely  reciprocates  his  love,  offering  itself  as  a  living 
sacrifice  of  love,  in  which  act  it  does  not  lose  love,  does  not 
destroy  itself,  but  actualizes  its  true  idea,  viz.  of  a  loving 
personality.  Thus  results  from  history  something  for  God 
that  is  valuable  in  his  own  supremo  judgment  —  a  pleasure 
for  the  divine  consciousness  which  it  had  not  before,  a  joy 
which  he  could  not  have  from  himself  and  without  the 
world.  And  this  divine  joy  we  must  look  upon  as  increasing 
ill  the  same  proportion  as  the  world  becomes  purer  and 
more  and  more  the  recipient  of  his  holy,  wise,  and  blessed 
life.” 

“The  incarnation,  which  is  the  highest  possible  personal 
self-revelation  and  communication  of  God  to  the  world,  must 
increase  this  divine  joy  the  more,  since  it  introduces  also,  in 
a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  a  new  form  of  existence  on 
the  part  of  God  —  mansit  quod  crat,  factus  est  quod  non 
erat.  The  incarnation  of  God  is,  therefore,  no  kenotic 
self-divestiture  or  self-limitation  to  the  6v  of  the  Eleates, 
but  rather  the  highest  personal  manifestation  of  the  divine 
life  over  against  the  world,  wherein  the  divine  pleroma  in 
which  the  Logos  scans,  as  it  were,  with  one  effort  and  holds 
eternally  present  all  individual  moments  of  the  developing 
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world,  is  personally  realized  and  manifested,  and  tins  highest 
manifestation  of  the  Logos-world  in  the  God-man  is  rather  a 
plcrosis  or  plutasis,  and  not,  as  Tliomasius  will  have  it,  a 
kenosis.  The  eternal  fulness  of  the  Logos  loses  nothing  of 
its  absolute  actuality  and  clearness,  being  neither  potentially 
diminished  nor  brought  to  a  stand-still,  but  rather  raised 
and  enriched,  continually  uniting  with  itself  the  development 
of  the  divine-human  life  of  Jesus,  entering  personally  into 
him,  and  receiving  in  turn  his  personality  in  the  same 
measure  as  his  self-consciousness  and  will,  wliich  is  neither 
affected  nor  stained  by  sin  —  which  is,  liowever,  in  concrete, 
possible  for  him  —  overcomes  it  more  and  more,  sO  that  it 
becomes  finally  an  ethical  impossibility  for  him.  In  this 
way  the  sinless  perfection  of  Jesus  becomes  a  reality,  in  per¬ 
fect  keeping  with  the  laws  of  human  development,  and  not 
subject  to  compulsory  influences  from  witliout.” 

But  how  is  it  about  the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  or  as 
Miicke  says,  the  operations  of  the  Logos  in  his  undiminished 
absoluteness  while  he  gradually  receives  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  into  himself?  According  to  Miickc,  Dorner  ignores 
this  question  altogether,  while  Schneckenburger  labors  hard 
to  answer  it.  The  Lutheran  church  divides  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  into  a  local  and  illocal  substance,  and  Schnecken¬ 
burger  tries  to  make  the  same  distinction  in  the  substance 
of  the  Logos.  The  Logos  is  and  remains,  according  to 
Schneckenburger,  during  the  time  of  his  incarnation,  in  Jesus. 
God,  who  superintends  and  upholds  all  things,  has,  however, 
at  the  same  time  to  sustain,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  human 
))eing,  to  which  he  imparts  his  personal  life  as  far  as  the 
embryo,  child,  youth,  and  man  Jesus  is  able  to  receive  it. 

We  see  in  this  attempt  not  so  much  a  division  into  a  local 
and  illocal  Logos,  as  a  flat  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  incar¬ 
nation.  The  Logos  was  personally  present  in  Jesus,  or  he 
was  not.  The  Logos  can,  as  such,  have  only  one  self- 
consciousness,  only  one  principle  of  personality.  If  this 
Logos-consciousness  continued  in  undiminished  splendor  and 
clearness  during  the  life-time  of  Jesus,  powers  of  the  Logos, 
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yea,  even  his  life,  may  have  animated  the  man  Jesus  ;  but 
Jesus  was,  after  all,  a  man,  a  mere  man,  wjio  sustained  but 
an  extra-ordinary  relation  to  the  Logos  —  the  ditferenee  be¬ 
tween  the  Logos  and  every  other  good  man  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind  —  we  have  not  exactly  Patripassianism,  Sabel- 
lianism,  but  Logopassianism,  with  a  vengeance.  What  Miicke 
adds,  does  not  help  the  case  ;  he  continues :  “  The  error  of 
this  (Schneckenburger’s)  theory  is  the  old  view  of  the  world, 
still  held  by  Schneckcnburgcr,  according  to  which  a  full 
entering  of  God  into  the  world  so  as  to  know  himself  in  a 
personal  union  with  it,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Put  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  living  immanency  this  impediment 
disappears,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  aj)pcars  as  the 
actualized  personal  immanency  of  God  in  the  centre  of  the 
personal  world,  for  which  purpose  the  world  itself  Avas 
created.  This  personal  immanency,  or  indwelling  of  God  in 
Jesus,  is  no  physico-mctaphysical  transcendence  of  the  absolute 
personality  into  the  finite  one  of  Jesus,  which  would  destroy 
its  human  reality,  but  is  ethically  mediated  and  conditioned, 
as  every  relation  botw*oen  God  and  man  is.  For  this  reason 
divine  omniscience  does  not  pass  over  into  Jesus,  but  only 
the  ethical  part  of  its  contents  that  has  reference  to  the  plan 
of  salvation.  In  like  manner  there  does  not  pass  over  into 
Jesus  the  absoluteness  of  the  divine  Avill,  God’s  absolute 
powder  over  time  and  space  and  everything  therein,  but  the 
absolute  ethical  determination  of  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  will 
of  love  and  self-sacrifice  which  is  actualized  in  Jesus’s  death 
on  the  cross.  This  absolute  divine  consciousness  and  will 
of  Jesus,  both  taken  ethically,  develops  itself  in  the  God- 
ordained  way  of  human  development,  subject  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.  But  the  divine  consciousness 
and  will  of  the  Logos  remains  at  all  times  clear  and  undis¬ 
turbed,  like  the  earthly  sun,  which  stands  clear  and  bright 
over  the  earth,  no  matter  which  of  the  two  hemispheres  is 
turned  toward,  and  which  away  from,  the  sun.  In  the  same 
light  the  relation  of  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  to  the  embry¬ 
onic  Jesus  must  be  viewed.  The  latter  forms  the  ocular 
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point  of  the  Logos-consciousness,  the  central  point  of  his 
will,  and  in  the  same  measure  in  which  the  developing  Jesus 
changes  by  the  absolutely  ethical  actualization  of  his  liberty 
of  choice,  his  status  integritotis  into  statum  co'ufrmationis, 
the  ethical  fulness  of  the  divine  consciousness  and  will  is 
opened  to  his  consciousness,  and  both  become  identical  in 
the  God-man.” 

If  this  is  all  that  this  theory  can  offer,  what  does  it  in 
reality  amount  to  ?  It  gives  us  a  miraculously  born  child 
to  which  the  Logos  sustains  a  unique  relation,  preparing  it 
for  a  permanent  home  for  himself.  No  Unitarian  would 
object  to  this  view  if  Father  was  substituted  for  Logos.  And 
when  the  perfect  immanency  is  finally  reached,  where  the 
human  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  and  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  Logos  become  one,  what  becomes  of  the  human,  and 
where  in  the  life  of  Jesus  docs  this  union  take  place  ?  We 
also  conceive,  that  in  the  state  of  the  Saviour’s  exaltation 
the  human  is  the  adequate  bearer  of  the  divine,  the  exalted 
Saviour  is  in  possession  of  all  his  ante-mundane  powers  and 
attributes;  but  in  this  state  development,  change  between  joy 
and  grief,  a  life  of  faith,  are  out  of  the  question,  and  such 
an  aspect  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth  never  offered,  wdiile  he 
ncveidhcless  claimed  to  be  the  ante-mundane  Son  of  God. 

Uence  a  real  Kivcoai<i,  a  self-limiting  act  of  the  Logos,  must 
be  assumed ;  but  are  the  objections  to  it  not  insurmountable  ? 
That  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  mystery  is  plainly  taught 
in  the  scriptures ;  but  mysteries  arc  not  self-contradictions, 
and  then  where  is  the  mystery  really  to  be  located  ?  This  is 
the  question. 

We  assume  as  unhesitatingly  as  Dr.  Whedon  docs,  God’s 
necessary  existence ;  hence  the  impossibility  of  God,  or  a 
divine  personality,  ceasing  to  exist.  Nor  do  we  assume  with 
some  theosophers  a  state  of  the  Deity  wherein  the  divine 
substance  existed  as  blind  will-power,  having  to  go  through 
a  process  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  consciousness  and  to 
develop  his  ethical  character.  We  say,  God  loves  because 
he  is  good,  not,  he  is  good  because  he  loves. 

VoL.  XXVIU.  No.  109.  7 
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But  while  we  claim  necessity,  absolute  necessity,  for  God’s 
existence,  we  claim  also  absolute  liberty  for  him,  'and  what 
appears  elsewhere  as  a  contradiction,  as  diametrically  opposed 
factors,  viz.  freedom  and  necessity,  we  claim  as  intimately 
united  in  God.  Without  necessity  there  would  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  God,  without  freedom  he  would  be  no  personal  God, 
but  the  fate  of  the  Stoics.  We  believe  in  God’s  omnipresence, 
yet  in  such  an  omnipresence  as  is  conditioned  by,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with,  his  personality,  which  includes  freedom  of  will ; 
i.e.  we  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  pantheistically  poured  out 
over  the  universe,  but  as  being  present  where  he  wills  to  be. 

As  we  are  here,  i.e.  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation,  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  Bible,  unassisted  reason  making  not 
even  the  most  distant  approach  toward  it,  we  repeat  here 
once  more,  that  we  have  to  go  to  work  in  our  reasonings 
a  ‘posteriori,  and  determine  from  what  God  has  done  what 
he  can  do,  and  not  by  a  priori  reasoning  what  he  can  do, 
and  therefore  has  done. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Trinitarian 
relation  of  the  Father  and  Son,  wo  shall  here  merely  remark, 
that  by  affirming  the  Kev(baL<;,  or  reality  of  the  incarnation, 
of  the  Logos  we  do  not  hold  that  he  ceased  to  be,  or  even 
ceased  unqualifiedly  to  be  God.  As  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  substance  of  the  human  soul  and  its  self-conscious 
actualization,  so  there  is  a  difference  between  the  substance 
of  God  and  its  conscious  self-determination.  The  substance 
of  the  soul  in  the  embryo  is  the  same  as  of  that  of  the 
greatest  philosopher;  a  sleeping  man  is  the  same  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  to  his  substance  as  a  waking  man, 
and  yet  how  great  is  the  difference  of  their  self-actualization. 
The  Logos  may  thus  have  suspended  his  divine  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  the  source  of  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of 
all  divine  attributes,  without  changing  the  substance  of  his 
being  in  the  least.  But  while  this  is  evidently  the  case,  it 
follows  by  no  means  that  it  actually  was  so,  or  that  it  was 
even  under  all  circumstances  possible.  If  there  was  in  th6 
Godhead  only  one  personality,  only  one  self-consciousness, 
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it  is  self-evident  that  an  incarnation  in  the  sense  contended 
for  would  be  an  impossibility.  This  one  divine  self-con¬ 
sciousness  being  once  suspended,  there  would  have  been  no 
power  to  start  it  again.  God’s  activity,  providence,  would 
have  been  ht  an  end,  and  the  universe  \^ould  have  collapsed. 

Again,  if  there  was,  indeed,  a  plurality  of  self-consciousness 
as  ill  the  Deity,  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  to  > 
be  inter-dependent,  so  that  the  Father  was  as  much,  for  being 
the  Father,  dependent  on  the  Son  as  the  Son  on  the  Father ; 
so  that  aseity  belonged  to  each  of  the  three  divine  personali¬ 
ties  (whether «uch  a  relation  would  be  consistent  with  a  strict 
monotheism,  which  is  so  emphatically  laught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  was  not  affected,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first 
Jewish-Christian  converts  by  their  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  here),  but  if  the  Father, 
was  as  much  dependent  on  the  Son  as  the  Son  is  on  the 
Fatlier,  we  should  have,  by  the  incarnation  assumed,  not 
only  Dr.  Whedon’s  dunity,  having  only  the  Father  and  Holy 
Ghost  left  ill  the  Trinity,  but  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost 
would  be  so  affected  by  and  during  the  Son’s  incarnation  as 
to  be  no  longer  what  they  were  before.  But  is  the  relation 
of  the  three  personalities  in  the  Trinity  that  of  inter-depend¬ 
ence  ?  Only  that  doctrine  "of  the  Trinity  has  any  claims  ou 
a  scriptural  character  which  is  consistent  with  monotheism, 
which  is  evidently  taught  as  plainly  and  forcibly  in  the  New 
as  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  apostles  were  so  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  consistency,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  a  single  word  to  Jewish  or  heathen  converts  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  it ;  and  yet  the  believing  Jew  would  have 
rejected  Christianity  at  once,  if  the  least  doubt  had  risen  in 
his  soul  as  to  the  consistency  of  Jesus’s  divinity  with  mono¬ 
theism;  and  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  but  lately  been 
converted  to  monotheism  from  polytheism,  Paul  writes: 
“  We  know  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  one ;  for  though 

there  be  that  are  called  gods . but  to  us  there  is  but 

one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him, 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
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by  him”  (1  Cor.  viii.  4-G).  What,  then,  is  the  relation  of 
the  Son  and  Father  to  each  other  according  to  the  scriptures? 
We  say  unhesitatingly,  it  is  that  of  dependence  and  consub- 
stantiality  on  the  part  of  the  Son.  Even  their  very  names 
imply  this.  The  sotond  personality  in  the  Trinity  is  called 
“  Son,”  “  the  brightness  of  God’s  glory,”  “  the  express  im¬ 
age  of  his  person,”  “  the  Word  of  God,”  all  of  which  names 
imply  consubstantiality  and  dependence,  as  the  designation 
of  the  third  personality  {nrvevfxa,  the  breathed  thing)  implies 
the  same.  This  is  more  freely  taught  in  the  scriptures. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  passages  in  the  serTptures  where 
“  God,”  ^Hhe  God*”  means  the  whole  Trinity,  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  and  Apoc.  xxi.  5-7,  where  John  secs  Jesus  in 
unison  with  the  Father  upon  the  throne,  and  (i.  8)  he  under¬ 
stands  by  the  “  Almighty  ”  Father  and  Son.  In  the  formula 
of  baptism  the  term  “  God  ”  is  reserved  for  each  of  the  three 
persons.  But  in  most  passages  by  the  word  “  God,”  “  the  God,” 
the  Father  alone,  can  be  understood  (while  the  Son  is  called 
God,  he  is  nowhere  called  the  God).  So  John  (iii.  lG-18) : 
“  So  (the)  God  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son  ”  ;  and  in  vi.  27  :  “  For  him  has  (the)  God,  the  Father, 
sealed.”  In  John  xiii.  31,  etc.  tlie  Saviour  says:  “  Now  is  the 
Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If  God 
is  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  glorify  him  in  himself”  ;  and 
in  John  xvii.  l,he  prays  :  “  Father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy 
Son  may  glorify  thee  ;  I  have  glorified  thee,  and  now  glorify 
thou  me.  Father  ”  ;  “  Belieyc  in  God  and  believe  in  me  ” 
(xiv.  1).  Paul  teaches  the  same :  “We  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  (Rom.  v.  1)  ;  “  God  sending 
his  Son  ”  (viii.  3) ;  “  God  has  not  spared  his  only  Son  ”  (32) ; 
“  Christ  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  maketli  inter¬ 
cession  for  us”  (34).  So  John:  “In  this  was  manifested 
the  love  of  God  toward  us,  that  he  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son”  (1  John  iv.  9)  ;  “  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time, 
the  only-begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fatlier, 
he  has  declared  (John  i.  18);  “The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  God  gave  unto  him”  (Apoc.  i.  1) ;  In  Heb.  i. 
1-3  by  God,  the  Father  must  be  understood. 
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Wherever  the  three  highest  names  are  mentioned  together, 
the  phraseology  generally  is,  not,  “  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,” 
but  “  God,  Son,  and  Spirit  ” ;  so  1  Pet.  i.  2 :  “According  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ”;  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13):  “  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and 
communion  of  the  Spirit  be  with  you  all  ” ;  and  (1  Cor.  xii. 
4-0) :  “  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit ; 
and  there  are  differences  of  administration,  but  the  same 
Lord ;  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the 
same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.”  So  John,  in  Apoc.  i. 
4-6 :  “  Grace  be  unto  you  from  him  who  is  and  was  and  is 
to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  his  God  and  Father.”  Christ’s  dependence  on 
tlie  Father  is  positively  taught  by  Paul  in  such  passages  as 
the  following  (1  Cor.  iii.  23)  :  “  Ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ 
is  God’s,”  and  (xi.  3j :  “  The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ, 
and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God”  —  in  which  two  passages  the 
exalted  Christ  is  spoken  of.  Of  the  pre-existing  Logos  John 
writes  :  “  The  Word  was  toward  God  ”  ;  he  calls  the  Logos, 
indeed,  God,  but  the  Father  the  God  ;  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  here  once  more  that  Christ  is  never  called  the  God. 
Christ  calls  the  Father  his  God,  both  after  and  before  his 
resurrection  ;  he  says  (John  xx.  17)  :  “  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  unto  my  God  and  your  God  ”  ;  and 
(Apoc.  iii.  12) :  “  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God,”  and  “  the  name  of  the  city  of  my 
God,  which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of 
heaven  from  my  God.”  Passages  like  Rom.  xv.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  31 ;  Eph.  i.  3  ;  Col.  i.  3  can  be  translated  only  “  The  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  ”  and  Eph.  i.  17  plainly 
reads :  “  The  God  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 
To  say  that  Jesus  has,  according  to  his  human  side  God  for 
his  God,  and,  according  to  his  divine  side,  for  his  Father, 
and  as  the  God-man,  in  common  with  us,  for  his  God,  is  beg- 
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ging  the  question,  assuming  a  dualism  in  the  Saviour  which 
is  foreign  to  the  scriptures.  It  is  true,  of  the  ante-mundane 
Logos  it  is  nowhere  said  that  God  is  his  God,  but  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  will  account  for  this.  As  the  correlate  of 
Son  is  Father,  so  that  of  Logos  is’  Legon  (speaker).  Tlie 
exalted  Saviour  has  returned  unto  his  full  ante-mundane 
glory  (John  xvii.  5)  and  in  this  state  the  Father  is  called 
his  God.  This  proposition  is  so  plain,  that  to  deny  it  is  as¬ 
cribing  a  want  of  pi’oper  insight  of  the  apostles  into  the 
trinitarian  relation. 

The  same  truth  appears,  also,  from  the  whole  divine 
economy.  Not  only  on  earth,  during  his  state  of  humiliation, 
did  the  Son  pray  to  the  Father,  do  the  Father’s  work,  obey 
his  commands,  drink  his  cup ;  but  even  his  coming  into  the 
world  rested  upon  the  Father’s  sanctifying  and  sending  him, 
which  acts  of  the  Father  the  Son  obeyed  (sec  John  xi.  41 ; 
xvii.  3,  16;  x.  36;  Ileb.  x.  5-9).  The  exalted  Son  pos¬ 
sesses,  indeed,  all  power  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  ;  but  it 
is  the  Father  who  gave  him  this  powfir,  and  even  now  the 
Son  acknowledges  continually  his  dependence  on  the  Father 
by  interceding  for  believers  with  the  Father.  The  bride  and 
the  Spirit  pray  to  the  exalted  Jesus  ;  but  Jesus  prays  to  the 
Father,  and  him  alone. 

But  of  equal  importance,  and  fully  consistent  with  this 
proposition,  is  the  second,  viz.  that  the  Son  is  consubstantial, 
that  is,  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  Were  this 
not  so,  the  Son  would  be  a  creature.  We  would  not  press 
the  names  here :  “  Son,”  “  brightness  of  his  glory,”  “  ex¬ 
press  image  of  his  person,”  all  of  which  imply  identity  of 
nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  we  shall  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Saviour’s  words :  “  As  the  Father  has  life  in 
himself,  so  has  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself” 
(John  V.  26).  It  is  said  (John  vi.  53;  iii.  15),  indeed,  also 
of  the  believer  that  he  has  life  in  himself,  so  that  he  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  life-communion  with  his  Saviour,  above  death ; 
but  Christ  has  life  in  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can 
quicken  with  his  voice  whomsoever  he  will.  No  believer 
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can  truthfully  say  of  himself :  “  I  am  the  life  ”  ;  while  Jesus 
says  of  himself:  “  I  am  the  life,”  he  being  not  only  for 
believers,  but  for  the  whole  universe,  the  source  of  life : 
“  He  has  ascended  far  above  the  'heavens,  that  he  might  fill 
all  things  ”  (Eph.  iv.  10) ;  and  part  of  all  things  are  the 
blessed  angels,  as  is,  in  fact,  every  creature.  “  Upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  he  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ”  (Heb.  i.  3).  By  this  ascen¬ 
sion  he  merely  returned  into  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
before  his  incarnation  to  the  world  from  the  beginning ; 
for  it  is  he  by  whom  God  made  the  world.  In  him,  i.e. 
by  and  to  him,  the  universe  is  created.  All  things  are 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  nothing  is  made  that  is 
made.  All  things  exist  by  him,  and  draw  their  spiritual,  as 
well  as  physical  life  from  him  (Col.  i.  16,  17  ;  John  i.  3,  4). 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  :  “  As  the  Father  has  life 
in  himself,  so  has  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him¬ 
self.” 

These  two  propositions,  viz.  deist’s  dependence  upon 
and  consubstantiality  with  the  Father  being  thus  estab¬ 
lished,  w'e  proceed  and  inquire  whether  it  is  still  true  what 
is  generally  urged  against  the  incarnation.  Miicke  draws 
the  following  picture  of  the  Kenosis :  “  The  incarnation 
of  God  is  a  formal  metamorphosis  of  God  into  a  purely 
human  embryo,  which  is  developed,  like  every  other  embryo, 
in  his  mother’s  womb,  and  on  whose  self-development  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  Logos-essence  has  no  influence 
whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  the  newly-born  babe ;  the 
eternal  self-consciousness  and  will  of  the  Logos  are  absolutely 
non-existing  in  him.  Neither  the  divine  life  of  the  Father 
gushes  into  him,  nor  does  it  flow  back  from  him,  united 
with  that  of  the  Son,  into  the  Holy  Ghost.  Like  every 
other  babe,  he  is  helpless,  unconscious  and  will-less,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  mother’s  bosom,  needing  her  nursing  and  care. 
His  higher  nature,  transcending  the  bounds  of  merely  human 
nature,  is  indicated  by  nothing  whatever.  Whether  the 
Logos-substance,  for  the  time  being  perfectly  helpless  and 
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impotent,  is  presenCin  this  infant,  is  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  his  empirical  existence ;  and,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  total  absence  of  sin  in  the  child  Jesus,  his  development 
into  youth  and  manhood  proceeds  strictly  according  to  the 
laws  of  humanity.”  ^  Again :  “  Through  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  the  second  personal  centre  of  consciousness  and 
will  of  the  Divine  Being  has  fully  disappeared  for  the  space 
of  thirty-three  years ;  and  the  Father’s  stream  of  life  gushes, 
during  this  period,  immediately  into  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
from  him  hack  again  into  the  Father.  There  arc  no  longer 
three,  but  only  two  personalities  in  the  Godliead.  Instead 
of  a  trinity  wo  have  merely  a  binity.  How  this  is  possible, 
without  affecting  his  personal  al)soluteness  does  not  appear.”  ^ 
Many  of  these  traits  and  inferences  we  must  reject  at 
oiice,  as  unfounded  and  impertinent.  As  the  suspension  of 
self-consciousness,  through  a  sound  sleep,  disease,  or  any 
other  cause,  differs  radically  from  a  destruction  of  the  same 
self-consciousness,  so  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Logos- 
consciousness  differs  I’i^icaliy  fron^its  destruction  ;  being, 
from  its  very  nature,  indestructible ;  and  in  the  substance 
of  the  Trinity  no  change  whatever  took  place  tiirough  the 
incarnation ;  nor  is  it  more  according  to  truth  what  is  said 
of  the  embryo  or  infant  Jesus,  viz.  that  there  was  no  real 
difference  between  him  and  any  other  embyro  (for  the  time 
being).  An  eagle’s  egg  differs  materially  from  a  goose’s  egg 
although  they  may  look  very  much  alike ;  the  soul  of  a  Luther 
or  Humboldt  presented,  during  the  embryonic  state,  no  per¬ 
ceptible  distinction  from  that  of  any  other  human  being,  and 
yet  how  great  was  the  real  difference !  As  to  tlie  j)Osition  of 
the  Son  in  the  divine  economy  we  readily  admit  a  change  in 
and  during  the  state  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos;  during 
these  thirty-three  years  .the  Logos  did  not  uphold  all  things 
by  the  power  of  his  word,  as  he  had  done  in  his  ante-mun¬ 
dane  state,  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  his  incarnation  and  as 
he  has  done  since  his  exaltation,  but  he  accomplished  during 
that  period  another  work  of  greater  importance  than  the 
1  Die  Dograatik,  pp.  296,  297.  •  2  jbjjj.  295. 
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creation  or  preservation  of  the  universe^ the  work  for  which 
the  universe  was  created  and  is  preserved,  and  which  only 
the  self-emptied  Logos  could  accomplish.  But  that  by  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Logos-consciousness  no  vacuum 
was  created,  no  disturbance  arose  or  could  arise  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world,  appears  plainly  from  the  relation  of 
the  three  divine  personalities  to  each  other,  it  being  the 
Father’s  life  that  forms  the  Son’s  life,  tliat  gushes  into  the 
Son  and  back  from  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  into  the  Father, 
and  the  same  divine  life  whether  going  througli  the  Son  or 
not,  preserved  the  world.  And  this  is  the  very  statement 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  providence  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  world.  It  is,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  Father  who  governs  and  sustains  all  things, 
the  greatest  and  the  smallest,  who  clothes  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  the 
heads  of  his  children  :  My  Father  w'orketh  hitlicrto,  and 
I  work.”  The  activity  of  the  Father  is  displayed  in  govern¬ 
ing  and  preserving  the  works  of  his  hands,  perhaps  also  in 
new  creations  ;  that  of  the  Son  in  doing  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  phenomenon  which  certain 
men,  however,  seem  not  to  notice,  viz.  that  the  Logos  or  Son 
or  second  personality  of  the  Trinity  is  never  mentioned  by 
our  Saviour  as  a  being  distinct  from  or  reaching  beyond  his 
own  self ;  the  same  /  that  shared  all  the  wants  and  frailties 
of  human  nature,  claims  to  be  one  with  the  Father,  to  have 
been  witl  the  Father  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to 
have  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was;  for 
another  I  that  was  gradually  and  partially  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Logos  and  which,  consequently,  left  the  Logos  in 
the  undisturbed  plenitude  of  his  super-mundane  power  and 
glory,  there  is  absolutely  no  room  in  the  New  Testament, 
being  not  only  not  intimated,  but  being  unqualifiedly  exclu¬ 
ded  ;  the  whole  New  Testament  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  a  Logos  or  Son  of  God  not  identical  with  Jesus. 

This  fact  destroys  the  whole  philosophical  objection  urged 
against  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  or  kenosis ;  for  grant- 
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iiig,  for  argument’s  sake,  the  existence  of  a  local  and  illocal 
Logos  (are  both  personal,  or  is  the  local  Logos  merely  a 
power  ?)  which  the  common  view  must  virtually  claim,  where 
do  we  learn  the  existence  of  the  illocal  Logos  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  power  diiring  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  ?  Is  he 
ever  referred  to  by  Jesus  ?  Does  Jesus  ever  intimate  his 
existence  ?  does  he  put  forth  any  power  in  upholding  the 
world,  or  even  Jesus  in  the  hours  of  his  sorest  trial  ?  No, 
everything  is  ascribed  by  Jesus  to  the  Father  ;  to  the  Father 
Jesus  prays  ;  of  the  Father  Jesus  feels  himself  once  forsaken, 
which  would  be  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  the  Logos  had 
not  been  Jesus  in  human  form.  Of  all  really  divine  attri¬ 
butes  Jesus  claims  during  his  life-time  only  eternity,  and 
reason  discerns  the  cause  of  this  very  readily,  viz.  because 
eternity  could  not  be  suspended,  and  Jesus  had  a  clear  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  fact  of  his  ante-mundane  glory  with  the 
Father,  on  which  knowledge  the  consciousness  of  his  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Father  rested.  “  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,” 
not  “  I  was,”  says  Jesus,  intimating  thereby,  that  by  his 
incarnation  his  eternity  had  not  been  affected.  “  I  had  glory 
with  thee.  Father,  before  the  world  was,”  implies  that  the 
possession  of  this  glory  had  been  affected  by  his  incarnation. 
The  actual  possession  of  any  other  really  divine  attribute, 
although  at  times  veiled  or  not  exercised,  would  have 
prevented  the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  being  altogether 
inconsistent  with  a  strictly  human  development  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour,  on  which  the  scripture  lays  so  great  stress,  ^liere  is, 
indeed,  a  mystery  in  the  incarnatioii  which  the  endless  aeons 
of  eternity  may  not  enable  a  created  intelligence  to  fathom ; 
but  this  mystery  must  be  located  where  the  scripture  locates 
it ;  without  the  scripture  we  should  know  nothing  of  an 
incarnation,  it  being  none  of  the  truths  within  the  reach 
of  unassisted  reason,  and  on  this  very  ground  it  must  not  be 
approached  by  human  reason  without  the  scriptures ;  it  can 
be  learned  only  by  a  posteriori^  never  by  a  priori  reasoning. 
Here  all  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  make  their  fatal 
mistake,  Whedon  as  well  as  Miicke,  Dorner,  and  all  others. 
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«  Whenever  we  are  told  that  the  Infinite  can  become  finite 
and  annihilate  an  infinity  of  power,  and  so  can  annihilate 
itself,  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  surrendering  all  our  pre¬ 
vious  views  of  the  necessary  existencb  of  God,  and  approach 
the  awful  confines  of  atheism.  Surrender  the  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  existence  of  God,  and  you  surrender  the 
stronghold  of  theism”;  this  is  the  language  of  the  philos- 

*  opher,  not  that  of  the  theologian,  who  believes  in  his  Bible  as 
a  divine  revelation.  And  of  ,what  account  is  this  philos¬ 
ophical  dictum  practically  ?  Of  none  whatever  ;  since  ,the 
believer  does  not  need  it,  and  the  atheist,  materialist  scorns 
it  as  a  miserable  begging  the  question.  In  order  to  draw 
correct  conclusions  from  the  reality  of  the  incarnation,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  certain  premises, 
which  are  beyond  our  grasp,  as  the  inner  nature  of  the  Deity, 
the  exact  relation  of  the  three  7’s  in  the  Trinity  to  each  other ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case  it  becomes  us  to  receive  in  humble 
faith  what  the  scripture  teaches.  If  no  one  had  ever  been 
soundly  asleep  or  seen  a  person  wrapped  in  sleep,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  might  question  the  possibility  of  a  suspension  of 
self-consciousness  without  destroying  it;  the  incarnation  like 
the  creation  took  place  only  once,  and  reason  can,  therefore, 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  it,  cannot  understand  it ;  but  the 

•  revival  of  nature  in  spring  and  the  re-awakening  of  con¬ 
sciousness  after  a  sound  sleep  furnish,  at  least,  remote 
analogies  of  the  two  great  facts  mentioned.  If  the  Logos  by 
an  act  of  his  own  free-will  suffered  his  eternal  self-conscious¬ 
ness  to  fall  asleep,  to  be  temporarily  suspended,  in  order  to 
take  it  again  by  a  gradual  development,  and  with  the  full 
return  of  this  consciousness  the  resumption  and  exercise  of 
every  divine  attribute,  what  Christian  theist  can  consistently 
pronounce  the  thing  absurd  or  impossible  ?  and  if  the  scrip¬ 
ture  teaches  this  stupendous  fact,  what  believer  can  refuse 
to  receive  it  as  the  highest  truth,  upon  which  all  bis  hopes 
for  time  and  eternity  are  based  ? 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  AUGMENTING  THE  NUMBER 
OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS ?‘ 

BY  PROF.  ElJWARDS  A.  PARK,  OP  AXDOVER  THEOECkGICAL  8EMIKARY. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  it  was  said  :  “  The  harvest  is 
plenteous  ”  ;  for  then  the  field  was  the  world ;  but  the  har¬ 
vest  of  souls  is  more  plenteous  now,  for  the  world  is  more 
populous.  Then  our  land  was  an  undiscovered,  now  it  is 
a  fruitful,  section  of  that  field  ;  but  in  this  garden  the  need 
of  laborers  now  is  greater  than  it  was  ever.  Our  old  Southern 
States  are  decayed  plantations,  needing  improved  methods 
of  spiritual  husbandry.  Four  millions  of  freedmen  ;  tens  of 
thousands  of  foreign  immigrants  arriving  every  year  at  our 
wharves ;  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana,  are  swelling 
the  cry  which  has  been  resounding  from  California  and 
Oregon,  the  wailing  cry  for  more  laborers  in  the  harvest. 
But,  as  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  so  now,  “  the  laborers  are 
few.”  Ileathen  lands,  the  countries  of  papal  Europe,  our 
own  soutliern,  southwestern,  western,  northwestern,  even  our 
middle  states,  an  unprecedented  number  of  parishes  in  New 
England  are  making  such  a  demand  for  ministers  of  the 
gospel  as  it  is  not  easy  to  supply.  Our  late  Tebellion,  with 
the  events  involved  in  it,  has  so  diminished  the  number  and 
the  resources  of  our  clei'gymen  ;  and  our  recent  peace,  with 
the  events  involved  in  it,  has  so  intensified  our  need  of  clergy¬ 
men,  that  it  has  become  a  grave  query  for  all  patriots  as  well 
as  Christians :  What  shall  we  do  to  enlarge  the  supply  for 
which  there  is  this  quick  demand  ? 

As  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  so  now,  the  answer  is: 
“  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth 

1  All  Address  delivered  at  Middlebury  College,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Annual  Commencement  in  1866. 
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laborers  into  his  harvest.”  For  increasing  the  number  of 
Christian  ministers  prayer  is  the  most  expeditious  method, 
the  most  general,  the  most  effective,  and  therefore  tlie  most 
philosophical ;  for,  if  we  truly  pray,  we  shall  work  for  the 
good  that  we  crave,  and  if  we  rightly  work  for  it,  we  shall 
truly  pray  for  it.  There  is*  no  real  prayer  which  is  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  appropriate  labor,  and  there  is  no  labor 
which  ends  well  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with  appropriate 
supplication.  But  what  particular  forms  of  labor  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  our  prayer  for  the  increase  of  true  preachers? 
Every  father  can  adopt  some  mode  of  activity  ;  every  mother 
can  perform  some  noiseless  but  sure  work  ;  every  brother 
and  sister  can  start  some  influence  ;  every  pulpit,  every 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school,  or  in  any  school,  can  do  some¬ 
thing  ;  every  minister  of  the  gospel  can  do  much  that  will 
be  God’s  method  of  answering  the  prayer  for  more  laborers 
in  his  vineyard.  The  question  on  which  we  are  now  to 
meditate  is :  What  can  we  all  do  in  augmenting  the  number 
of  Christian  ministers  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  expose  certain  errors  which  now 
hold  back  from  the  clerical  office  a  large  class  who  ought 
to  enter  it.  We  need  only  expose  them  ;  for  some  of  them 
are  such  as  are  seldom  or  never  expressed,  and  need  only  to 
be  stated  in  order  to  be  disowned.  There  arc  young  men  who 
have  all  the  other  qualifications,  and  who  conduct  themselves 
as  if  they  supposed  that,  because  they  do  not  now  possess 
the  moral  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office,  they  are  not 
obligated  to  jirepare  for  it.  They  acknowledge  its  para¬ 
mount  importance ;  they  arc  enthusiastic  for  the  progress  of 
learning,  and  they  perceive  that  a  well-ordered  ministry  is 
essential  to  this  progress  ;  for  it  is  the  preaching  of  the  word 
which  makes  the  popular  mind  earnest  for  the  truth  ;  and 
when  the  people  are  inquisitive,  the  philosophers  are  stirred 
to  new  investigations.  There  are  young  meii  enamoured  of 
the  fine  arts,  who  perceive  that  a  well-balanced  clergy  is 
essential  to  the  culture  of  these  arts ;  for  it  is  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  divine  truth  that  the  taste  is  perfected  for  all  that  is 
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beautiful  and  grand.  Pagan  art  would  never  have  flourished 
except  under  the  influence  of  Pagan  religion.  The  people 
must  have  demanded  temples  and  images,  or  Phidias  and 
Praxitiles  would  never  have  been  stimulated  to  their  lofty 
ideals.  Mediaeval  art,  too,  would  never  have  accomplished  its 
wonders,  except  under  the  influence  of  the  Mediaeval  religion. 
The  people  must  have  been  smitten  with  love  for  the  Madonna, 
or  for  the  crucifix,  or  for  the  altars  under  magnificent  domes 
and  for  the  strains  of  music  reverberating  along  the  solemn 
arches,  or  such  men  as  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  would 
not  have  been  inspired  for  their  great  works.  And  we  shall 
never  have  a  truly  Protestant  architecture,  and  such  a 
treasury  of  songs  as  shall  captivate  the  masses,  until  men 
have  a  simpler,  deeper  love  for  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  this 
love  is  the  faith  that  “  cometh  by  hearing.” 

At  this  day,  in  this  land,  there  arc  many  young  men  who 
perceive  that  if  the  pure  gospel  had  been  preached  in  the 
Southern  States  as  it  has  been  in  New  England  the  late  re¬ 
bellion  would  never  have  occurred.  The  preaching  of  the 
gospel  through  our  land  has  been  attended  with  some 
expense  ;  but  this  expense  during  the  last  few  years  has  not 
approximated  to  the  three  billions  of  dollars  which  were 
engulphed  in  the  late  rebellion.  The  preaching  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  physical  health  ;  but  that 
rebellion  destroyed  the  life  of  one  Jialf  million  and  crippled 
the  bodies  of  another  half  million,  and  enfeebled  an  uncoun¬ 
ted  multitude  of  young  men. 

i  And  when  the  economical  value,  the  aesthetic,  the  scientific 
influence,  the  civilizing,  humanizing  results  of  ministerial 
labor  are  reflected  on,  there  is  many  a  young  man  who  is 
constitutionally  fitted  for  this  ministry  and  who  exclaims : 
“  The  ministry  must  be  upheld  :  it  is  the  basis  on  which  all 
my  interests  are  founded :  other  men  must  enter  this  great 
office.”  But  “  Why  do  not  you  enter  it  ” ;  we  ask  him : 
“  Why  do  you  devolve  on  other  mep  this  fundamental  work 
of  science,  art,  patriotism  ?  ”  He  eases  himself  from  under 
the  pressure  of  duty ;  without  any  compunction  he  pleads 
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the  excuse,  and  is  even  self-complacent  because  ingenuous 
enough  to  acknowledge :  “  I  have  not  the  Christian  spirit ; 
therefore  am  not  qualified  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  there¬ 
fore  I  am  not  fit  to  begin  a  course  of  theological  study ; 
therefore  as  an  honest  man  I  must  throw  upon  my  compan¬ 
ions  the  duty  which  I  am  not  good  enough  to  perform.” 
“  You  are  right,”  wo  reply,  “  in  supposing  that  you  ought 
not  to  become  a  preacher  without  a  godly  spirit,  but  you  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  a  want  of  this  spirit  releases  you 
from  becoming  a  godly  preacher.  You  ought  to  begin  your 
theological  study,  and  you  ought  to  be  fit  to  begin  it.  Your 
sin  in  remaining  without  religion  docs  not  palliate  your  sin 
in  refusing  to  prepare  yourself  religiously  for  the  pulpit. 
"Xou  are  not  entitled  to  repose  of  conscience  ;  you  should  feel, 
sooner  or  later  you  will  fccl,  remorse ;  for  you  have  a  call 
to  preach  the  gospel,  therefore  to  fit  yourself  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Your  Maker  gave  to  you  the  call  when  be  gave  to 
you  the  peculiar  faculties  and  facilities  for  speaking  his 
word.  To  disobey  his  call  is  to  rebel  against  the  Author  of 
your  mind.”  • 

“  Do  you  not  believe,”  said  a  father  to  his  patriotic  son 
“  that  the  preaching  of  divine  truth  is  the  main  safeguard 
of  your  country.”  “  I  do,”  was  the  reply.  “  Why,  then,  do 
yoi6  not  attempt  to  save  your  country  in  this  way  ?  ”  “  Be¬ 

cause  I  am  not  pious.”  “  But  you  ought  to  be  pious.”  “I 
know  that,  but  I  am  not ;  and  while  I  am  not,  I  ought  not 
to  enter  a  theological  school.”  “  What  profession  then  will 
you  enter  ?  ”  “  That  of  the  law'.”  “  But  you  have  no  right 

to  study  the  law  while  you  arc  not  pious.”  “  That  of  medicine 
then.”  “  But  you  have  no  right  to  study  medicine  while 
you  arc  not  pious.”  “Then  I  will  be  a' merchant.”  “But 
you  have  no  right  to  be  a  merchant,  nor  a  mechanic,  nor  a 
farmer,  w'hilc  you  are  not  pious.”  “  What  then  shall  I  do  ?  ” 
“  You  have  no  right  to  do  anything  while  you  are  not  pious.” 
“  Then  I  will  do  nothing.”  “  But  you  have  no  right  to  do 
nothing  while  you  are  not  pious.  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  is  not  authorized  to  take  one  step  in  any  direction, 
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nor  on  any  spot  is  he  authorized  to  stand  still.  You  must 
he  born  again.”  Thus  was  the  young  man  driven  up,  shut 
up  to  the  faith.  He  perceived  that  no  one  sin  palliates  the 
others  that  follow  it,  just  as  no  one  lie  palliates  the  others 
which  are  required  to  make  it  good.  More  than  one  impen¬ 
itent  youth  has  yielded  his  will  to  his  Maker  under  the 
impulse  of  the  belief  that  his  Maker  had  endued  him  with 
certain  peculiar  aptitudes  to  be,  and  had  therein  called  him 
to  be,  a  foreign  missionar3^  In  the  very  structure  of  his 
faculties  he  beheld  a  bright  light  illumining  his  path  of  duty, 
and  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

Still  many  a  young  man  remains  well  satisfied  wnth  his 
refusal  to  preach  the  gospel,  for  he  replies :  “  I  must  have 
more  piety  in  order  to  be  a  minister  than  I  need  have  tii 
order  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  physician.”  It  is  ;iiore  obvious 
that  if  you  occupy  the  pulpit  you  must  be  a  good  man,  than 
it  is  that  you  must  be  a  good  man  if  you  would  administer 
the  law  or  practise  medicine.  But  it  is  not  more  true.  You 
ought  to  have  all  the  piety  you  can  have,  in  order  to  be  a 
carpenter,  or  a  goldsmith,  or  a  fireman,  or  an  engineer. 
Whatever  thou  dost,  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  strength  and  with  all  thy  might.  The  secret  error 
lies  in  imagining  that  a  minister  of  the  gosj)el  is  required  to 
exercise  a  peculiar  hind  of  virtue,  and  that  the  Bible  docs 
not  require  laymen  to  be  perfect  even  as  their  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect. 

After  all  the  young  man  rests  content  in  his  refusal  of  the 
ministry  for  he  rejoins :  “  I  can  succeed  better  without  ho¬ 
liness  in  other  callings  than  in  the  sacred  calling.  I  ought 
to  be  godly  in  any  profession,  but  I  must  be  godl}"  if  I 
would  prosper  in  the  clerical  profession.”  Succeed  better 
without  piety  ?  All  success  without  piety  is  a  failure,  and 
the  greater  the  success  the  greater  the  failure.  You  may 
heap  up  a  fortune,  but  this  very  fortune  is  the  means  of 
unending  bankruptcy  to  him  who  does  not  pay  his  debts  to 
God.  You  may  earn  a  great  name ;  but  this  very  reputation 
is  the  means  of  endless  infamy  to  him  who  seeks  not  the  honor 
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that  cometh  from  the  Redeemer.  There  would  be  more 
ministers  of  the  gospel  if  there  were  a  more  wide-spread 
conviction  that  the  outward  signs  of  success  may  glitter  for 
a  day  before  the  votary  of  the  world ;  but  the  reality  of  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  that  faith  witliout  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  one’s  self  for  any  long  time. 

There  is  another  wrong  view  which  holds  back  from  the 
sacred  office  many  who  ought  to  enter  it.  There  are  young 
men  who  act  as  if  they  supposed  that  ministers,  more  than 
all  others,  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  uncompensated  self-denial. 
The  clerical  profession  may  derive  signal  advantage  from 
the  entrance  into  it  of  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Practical 
rules,  which  cannot  bo  ^i^ritten  down  in  books,  are  learned 
incidentally  in  the  familiar  life  of  the  parsonage.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  fatliers  is  thus  transmitted  to  the  children.  A 
line  of  succession  is  kept  up,  which  has  all  the  benefits  with¬ 
out  the  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  line  of  bishops.  But 
the  sons  of  clergymen !  they  are  often  the  very  last  men 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  profession  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  They  dread  the  fiery  processes  in  which  their  parents 
were  burned.  Tliis  is  the  language  of  one  :  “  I  remember 
that  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  which  was  covenanted  to 
my  father ;  and  I  remember  those  small  driblets  in  which, 
months  after  it  was  due,  that  small  salary  was  paid,  hut  not 
entirely  paid.  I  cannot  forget  the  anxiety  of  my  father 
about  his  debts  for  my  school-books,  and  my  tuition-bills, 
and  my  college-board.  The  sons  of  laymen  must  take 
their  turn,  and  go  into  the  ministry.  I  know  too  much. 
If  my  father  watched  the  market  prices,  he  was  blamed  for 
not  giving  himself  wholly  to  the  pulpit.  If  he  did  not  look 
out  for  the  market  prices,  he  was  blamed  for  his  lack  of 
common  sense.  If  he  spent  much  time  in  contriving  his 
bargains,  he  was  condemned  for  want  of  that  spirituality 
which  is  needed  for  a  spiritual  counsellor.  If  he  did  not 
calculate  his  bargains,  he  was  condemned  as  a  wasteful  man, 
whom  it  was  of  no  use  to  aid,  as  he  would  throw  away  all 
that  was  given  to  him.” 

VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  109. 
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The  language  of  another  is  :  “  Do  you  tell  me  that  I  must 
be  a  clergyman?  Tell  not  me  that.  Tell  that  to  the  ma¬ 
rines.  I  am  young,  but  have  learned  something.  I  cannot 
forget  the  wan  countenance  of  my  mother  as  she  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  parishioners  against  the  words,  and  the 
manners,  and  the  dress  of  her  husband  and  herself  and  her 
children ;  and  as  she  took  her  last  look  of  the  parsonage 
where  her  infants  were  born,  and  where  she  had  tended  her 
frugal  garden  of  herbs  and  flowers.  She  went  in  a  sort  of 
exile  to  a  second  parish,  and  then,  as  in  another  banishment, 
to  a  third,  where  again  she  found  no  rest,  until  she  had  her 
dismission  from  the  church  militant.” 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  wants  of  the  world  for  min¬ 
isters  will  not  be  fully  met  until  ministers  receive  a  pecun¬ 
iary  recompense  adequate  to  their  necds,^  and  until  they  he 
allowed  to  work  in  one  place  so  long  as  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  their  removal  to  another  place.  Still,  our  young 
men  need  to  be  reminded  again  and  again,  that  it  is  not  the 
clergyman  alone  who  must  pass  through  much  tribulation 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  very  brightest  page  of  the 
good  man’s  biography  is  that  promise  of  our  Redeemer: 
“  There  is  no  man  that  hath  loft  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel’s,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hundredfold 
now  ill  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  and  ivith  persecutions ;  and  in 

the  world  to  come  eternal  life.”  Our  young  men  need  also 
to  be  reminded  that  temperance  is  often  a  harder  virtue  than 
abstinence,  and  temperance  amid  luxuries  is  harder  than 
temperance  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  luxuries  ;  and 
while  a  clergyman  must  deny  himself  in  bearing  the  evils  of 
a  meagre  stipend,  the  banker,  if  he  be  rich  in  faith,  must 
deny  himself  in  resisting  the  temjdations  of  inflowing  wealth ; 
and  the  self-denials  of  the  palace  may  be  equal,  while  dis¬ 
similar,  to  those  of  the  parsonage.  Henry  Thornton  may  have 
endured  as  great  pain  in  refusing  to  gratify  himself  as  Wil- 
1  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  tliis  Article. 
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liam  Carey  endured  in  being  unable  to  gratify  himself.  The 
pious  warrior,  enwreatbed  with  tlie  laurels  of  victory,  may 
pass  through  as  great  a  fight  of  atllictions  in  opposing  his  love 
of  fame,  as  the  minister  endures  in  being  neglected  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  men  who  fail  to  detect  his  worth. 

Our  young  friends  need  to  bo  reminded  furtlicr,  that  not 
only  the  religious  man,  but  every  man  is  doomed  to  encoun¬ 
ter  hardships  peculiar  to  himself.  A  young  lawyer  and  a 
young  physician  often  suffer  more  than  a  young  minister. 
Every  jirofession  is  in  some  respects  worse  than  every  other. 
The  sons  of  mariners,  of  editors,  of  physicians  often  shrink 
back  from  the  calling  of  their  parents.  With  what  eagerness 
did  Rufus  Choate  turn  away  from  the  turmoils  of  the  law 
for  a  few  minutes’  refreshment  under  the  shade  of  classic 


authors.  “  Would  that  I  had  been  a  geologist  ”  said  Daniel 
Webster.  One  year  after  John  Adams  retired  from  his 
presidency  he  wrote:  “Under  the  continual  provocations 
breaking  and  pouring  in  upon  mo,  from  unexpected  as  well 
as  expected  quarters,  during  the  last  two  years  of  my  admin¬ 
istration,  he  must  have  been  more  of  a  modern  Epicurean 
j)hilosopher  than  ever  I  was  or  over  will  bo,  to  have  borne 
them  all  without  some  incautious  expressions,  at  times,  of 
unutterable  indignation.”  A  president  of  the  United  States, 
a  member  of  the  National  or  the  State  Senate,  a  postmaster, 
a  custom-house  officer  is  liable  to  bo  “  dismissed  ”  from  a 


service  which  he  remains  as  able  to  perform  as  he  ever  was. 
One  of  the  modern  Romish  fathers,  earning  his  daily  bread 
by  teaching  the  Oriental  languages  and  working  as  a  compos¬ 
itor  in  a  printing-office,  had  for  his  motto  :  “  Tribulations  are 
my  distinction,  and  poverty  my  glory.” 

Resides,  our  young  men  hoar  too  often  of  clerical  disquie¬ 
tudes  without  hearing  often  enough  of  clerical  compensations. 
The  calling  of  the  preacher  is  to  \valk  with  God.  His  business 
is  to  dwell  in  tbe  truth.  Ilis  daily  life  is  in  those  great 
arguments  which  expand  the  soul.  Ills  familiar  words  are 
on  the  loftiest  themes.  His  daily  routine  of  action  is  round 
about  the  spiritual  world.  He  writes  for  eternity.  His  ser- 
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mons  will  continue  tlieir  benign  results  in  heaven.  He 
follows  his  parishioners  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river, 
which  they  cross  before  him.  They  point  him  to  some  tree 
of  life  which  has  just  presented  itself  to  their  eye,  and  which 
he  would  not  have  detected  unless  they  had  turned  his 
vision  upon  it.  They  direct  his  car  to  some  new  psalm 
which  is  echoed  to  their  hearing,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  noticed  unless  he  had  seen  them  exhilarated  by  it. 
As  the  door  of  heaven  is  opening  for  them,  he  looks  through 
the  avenue  which  they  pass  through,  and  beholds  things 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.  He  that  walkcth 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise ;  and  the  pastor  walks  hand 
in  hand  with  men  whom  the  heavens  have  begun  to  touch, 
and  in  one  minute  after  he  hears  their  last  word,  they  are 
sanctified,  they  arc  glorified.  Our  youthful  friends  must  not 
read  of  the  down-cast  clergyman  without  reading  the  oracle, 
inspiring  as  well  as  inspired  :  “  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  finnament,  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.” 

Again,  if  we  would  augment  the  number  of  ministers,  we 
must  expose  the  errors  not  only  of  young  men  who  ought  to 
become  ministers,  but  also  of  the  parishes  that  ouglit  to 
support  them.  Many  parishes  conduct  themselves  as  if  they 
supposed  that  the  sensibilities  of  pastors  are  not  to  be  cared  for 
as  are  the  sensibilities  of  other  men.  Pastors  are  so  earnest 
in  recommending  a  spiritual  life,  that  llicy  expose  themselves 
to  be  treated  like  disembodied  spirits.  A  clergyman  who 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  remarked  in  his  extreme  old 
age  :  “  If  I  live  three  years  longer  I  shall  not  have  property 
enough  left  to  pay  for  my  coffin.”  But  he  had  preached  so 
often  against  the  love  of  filthy  lucre  that  he  was  not  sus¬ 
pected  of  feeling  an  acute  pain  in  view  of  his  penniless  old 
age.  A  venerable  pastor  says :  “  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  rebellion  I  was  deserted  by  two  of  my  wealthy  parish¬ 
ioners  ;  one  on  the  pretence  that  I  did  not  discourse  on 
politics,  the  other  on  the  pretence  that  I  did  discourse  on 
politics.”  Yet  this  pastor  had  uttered  so  many  rapturous 
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words  on  the  joys  of  living  elevated  above  the  world,  that  he 
was  not  imagined  to  be  grieved  by  this  desertion  of  his  life¬ 
long  friends.  When  a  minister  has  spent  the  flower  of  his 
life  in  a  parish,  and  become  attached  to  its  hills  and  brooks 
and  vales,  and  then  loses  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  ceases 
to  attract  the  multitude  into  the  new  meeting  house,  he  is 
often  cast  aside  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  worn-out  auc¬ 
tioneer,  whose  voice  has  become  like  a  cracked  bell  and  can 
no  longer  induce  the  bystanders  to  bid  high  for  their  pews ; 
but  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  broken-licartcd  by  the  indignity 
which  he  suffers,  for  he  has  often  read  from  the  pulpit: 

“  To  us  remains  nor  place  nor  time  ; 

Our  country  is  in  every  clime  ; 

We  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 

On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there.” 

He  must  not  harbor  any  local  attachment,  for  he  is  a 
clergyman ;  his  only  care  must  be  for  “  being  in  general.” 
He  must  not  indulge  in  even  healthful  amusement,  for  he  is 
a  clergyman,  and  his  thouglits  must  lie  above  the  world. 
He  must  not  clierish  a  love  of  reputation,  for  he  is  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  must  be  willing  to  regard  himself  the  “  otfscouring 
of  all  things.” 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  there  are  minor  usages  appropriate 
to  a  minister  as  to  no  one  else ;  just  as  there  arc  minor  usages 
appropriate  to  soldiers  and  sailors  as  to  no  one  else.  But 
the  minister  is  a  man  before  he  becomes  a  minister.  He  has 
duties  to  himself  as  a  man  which  antedate  his  duties  to 
himself  as  a  minister.  It  is  of  more  fundamental  importance 
that  he  be  treated  as  a  human  being  than  that  he  be  treated 
as  a  professional  one.  His  opulent  parishioners  have  no 
right  to  enjoy  their  luxuries  and  see  him  crippled  for  want  of 
a  library.  If  it  be  his  duty  to  reprove  a  man  who  will  resent 
the  reprimand,  it  is  their  duty  to  stand  by  him  and  ward  off 
the  resentment.  Our  parishes  demand  that  their  minister  be 
earnest  and  eloquent ;  but  such  a  minister  will  have  sensi¬ 
bilities.  His  organization  and  culture  make  him  like  a 
sensitive  plant,  shrinking  at'the  first  rude  touch.  His  people, 
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then,  should  gather  around  him  as  a  hedge,  and  protect  him 
from  rough  handling.  The  wants  of  the  church  for  pastors 
will  not  be  met  until  the  public  mind  is  penetrated  with  the 
truth,  that  the  duties  of  all  men  are  essentially  the  same ; 
those  of  laymen  arc  correlate  with  those  of  clergymen  ;  the 
pastor  being  the  president  of  the  brethren,  and  the  people 
rallying  around  him  as  their  brother  while  he  is  their  bishop; 
he  their  earthly  high-priest  while  they  are  kings  and  priests 
in  the  same  temple. 

There  is  another  wrong  view  which  must  be  set  right,  or 
we  shall  fail  of  obtaining  for  the  ministry  some  young  men 
who  ought  to  enter  it.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  a  youth  have 
not  a  spirit  inciting  him  to  encounter  the  worst  evils  of  a 
pastorate  he  is  not  fit,  and  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
prepare,  for  one  ;  either  he  has  no  piety,  or  else  has  not  piety 
enough,  or  not  manliness  enough,  to  become  a  pastor. 

We  must  own  that  if  he  clearly  perceives  the  ministerial 
office  to  be  required  of  him,  and  if  he  recoils  from  it  because 
it  thwarts  his  selfish  aime,  he  docs  want  one  of  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  signs  that  he  is,  and  he  docs  exhibit  one  of  the  most 
decisive  signs  that  he  is  not,  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Still  we  must 
not  be  in  haste  to  say  that  a  young  man  is  unfit  for  the  min¬ 
istry  because  he  starts  back  from  its  annoyances.  He  is  a 
young  man,  and  although  he  recognizes  his  obligation  to  deny 
himself  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  w'orld,  yet  he  does  not 
discern  his  obligation  to  deny  himself  for  the  temporal  con¬ 
venience  of  an  avaricious  parish.  He  is  a  young  man,  and 
does  not  see  through  the  clouds  of  trouble  that  hang  around 
the  clerical  office ;  he  does  not  refuse,  but  does  not  detect,  his 
duty  that  lies  hidden  behind  those  clouds.  He  may  be  a 
godly  man,  and  still  conscientiously  believe  that  he  is  not 
called  to  be  a  clergyman.  Every  pious  youth  is  not  thus 
called.  A  late  eminent  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  became  a  convert  to  the  truth  not  until  after  he 
had  gained  a  large  practice  in  the  law.  He  then  inquired 
of  his  pastor:  “  Ought  I  not  to  leave  the  law  and  enter  the 
pulpit?”  His  pastor  replied:  “No;  for  three  reasons:  first, 
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you  are  now  a  skilful  lawyer,  and  we  need  godly  men  in 
the  legal  profession ;  secondly,  you  are  not  so  well  fitted  for 
the  ministry  as  for  the  law,  and  every  man  should  go,  not  into 
the  clerical  office,  but  into  the  office  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted ;  thirdly,  if  you  remain  a  lawyer  you  may  amass  a 
fortune  enabling  you  to  educate  and  support  twenty  min¬ 
isters.” 

One  student  says :  “  If  I  can  become  a  cashier  or  even 
teller  in  a  city  bank”;  another  says:  “If  I  can  become  a 
partner  or  even  a  book-keeper  in  a  mercantile  house”;  a 
third  says :  “  If  I  can  become  a  successful  barrister  or  lyceum- 
lecturer,  I  will  sustain  in  their  office  more  than  one  or  two 
pastors,  each  better  than  myself.”  These  are  promising 
young  men ;  and  they  may  be  pious  even  when  they  do 
promise  more  than  they  will  perform.  A  youth  may  be 
conscientious  while  he  offers  the  plea :  “  Other  men  are,  but 
I  am  not,  constitutionally  fitted  to  live  under  the  surveillance 
of  a  parish  ;  twelve  hundred  eyes  gazing  at  every  movement 
I  make ;  twelve  hundred  ears  open  and  listening  for  every 
word  I  utter ;  and  every  movement  and  every  word  must  be 
a  public  exam[)le.  Other  men  may,  but  I  cannot,  teach 
when  all  my  teachings  must  harmonize  with  the  opinions  of 
my  hearers,  and  they  differ  among  themselves ;  when  I  am 
forbidden  to  preach  on  election,  lest  I  offend  one  man  on 
whom  my  salary  depends,  and  forbidden  to  preach  on  free¬ 
will  lest  I  offend  another  man  on  whom  my  salary  depends, 
and  forbidden  to  preach  on  this  virtue  because  one  influential 
hearer  does  not  practise  it,  and  forbidden  to  preach  on  that 
vice  because  another  influential  hearer  does  practise  it.”  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  say :  “  We  want  no  candidate  for  the  ministry 
who  reasons  thus” ;  but  this  easy  saying  is  rough  and  ill-man¬ 
nered.  It  may  be  that  the  ingenuous  young  man  is  right ;  it 
may  be  that  he  is  wrong.  Ho  must  be  reasoned  with,  and  not 
rudely  dealt  with.  Our  Saviour  waited  several  months  before 
he  announced  to  his  disciples  the  afflictive  nature  of  their 
disciplcship:  he  waited  until  he  had  confirmed  them  in  their 
love  to  him.  Here  comes  the  critical  duty  of  the  counsellor. 
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Here  is  the  occasion  for  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  cliaracter. 
The  mother  of  a  family  must  not  conclude  too  soon  that  her 
boy  is  constitutionally  unfitted  for  the  ministry  ;  he  may  not 
find  those  fetters  upon  it  which  he  fears ;  or  if  ho  do  find 
them,  he  may  take  them  off  and  break  them.  The  father  of 
a  house  must  not  be  too  quick  to  believe  that  his  son  will  be 
more  apt  to  endow  a  theological  school  than  to  become  a 
worthy  alumnus  of  it ;  for  that  son  may  subdue  the  tenden¬ 
cies  which  now  seem  adverse  to  the  pastorate  ;  he  may  be 
adapted  to  some  place,  if  not  the  roughest  place  in  the  field ; 
for  tlie  field  is  the  world ;  and  if  a  laborer  cannot  delve  in  the 
hard  soil  of  the  north,  he  may  tend  the  vines  of  the  more 
genial  south.  There  are  austere  parishes  and  also  indulgent 
ones ;  there  are  meditative  circles,  as  there  are  loquacious  and 
gossipping.  The  instructors  of  our  academies  and  colleges 
must  not  infer  too  hastily  that  a  young  man  should  turn  from 
the  sacred  office,  because  he  has  a  love  of  personal  indepen¬ 
dence,  or  of  noisy  speech,  or  of  princely  living.  He  may 
outgrow  these  youthful  tastes.  He  may  discipline  himself 
to  a  subdued  life.  He  may  break  down  his  aversion  to  the 
straitened  habits  of  the  parsonage.  Unwise  for  his  own 
interests,  even  in  this  world,  may  he  be,  if  he  do  not  break 
through  the  obstacles  that  now  block  up  his  way  to  the 
pastorate.  There  is  many  a  parish  that  makes  its  minister 
a  happier  man  than  he  could  be  in  any  other  sphere.  “  I 
would  not  exchange  my  scene  of  duty  for  any  other  scene 
on  earth.”  Who  utters  these  -words  ?  They  are  uttered 
not  so  often  by  the  farmer,  or  merchant,  or  physician,  or 
barrister,  or  scientific  teacher,  as  by  the  pastor ;  not  so 
often  by  the  pastor  of  an  affluent  parish  as  by  the  missionary 
in  our  new  States  or  in  foreign  lands.  Unwise  for  his  own 
interests  in  the  world  to  eome  may  be  the  young  man,  if  he 
do  not  strive  against  his  unclerical  nature,  until  he  form  the 
clerical  habit,  which  will  be  a  new  second  nature.  He  may 
gain  a  richer  reward  in  heaven,  if,  while  unduly  timid,  he 
take  up  his  cross  with  timidity ;  if,  while  unduly  sportive, 
he  take  up  his  cross  with  good  cheer ;  if,  while  unduly  sensi- 
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tive  to  the  speech  of  men,  he  take  up  his  cross,  and  endure 

their  contumely ;  Cvwotto/rt 

“  For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day, 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear ; 

And  heaven’s  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here.” 

A  Methodist  divine.  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs,  had  a  wise  mean¬ 
ing  in  his  apothegm,  when  he  was  asked  by  an  aged  layman, 
who  had  refused  to  obey  his  coiiscieiice  summoning  him 
into  the  ministry :  Is  it  possible  for  a  man,  after  having 
through  a  long  life  remained  out  of  the  office  to  which  God 
was  calling  him  —  is  it  possible  for  such  a  man  to  get  into 
heaven  ?  Dr.  Bangs  bowed  his  head,  and  remained  in  deep 
thought,  until  ho  broke  the  silence :  “  Brother,  there  may  be 
a  possibility  of  his  getting  into  heaven ;  but  another  \f\\\  take 
his  crown.” 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  would  increase  the  number 
of  Christian  ministers,  we  must  increase  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  Christian  instruction.  We  have  heard  of 
the  time  when  merchants  in  New  England  were  theologians, 
when  justices  of  the  peace  were  familiar  with  such  works  as 
those  of  Bellamy  and  Edwards,  when  men  like  Governor 
Treadwell  not  only  road  but  wrote  theological  treatises  on 
the  most  intricate  themes.  At  that  time  young  men  of  com¬ 
manding  talent  in  our  colleges  were  attracted  into  the  ministry. 
They  had  the  prospect  of  spending  their  life  in  sacred  study, 
in  order  to  diffuse  the  fruits  of  that  study  among  the  people. 
Their  talent,  however  large,  was  demanded  by  the  churches. 
They  could  find  congenial  employment  for  all  their  powers 
in  tlie  sacred  office.  No  other  station  proffered  them  so  full 
and  wide  a  scope.  Such  men  love  toil.  They  were  made 
for  toil.  They  will  enter  that  profession  which  requires  and 
rewards  the  sternest  labor.  When  these  gifted  men  go  into 
the  ministry,  they  draw  others  with  them.  Their  com¬ 
panions  in  study,  though  inferior  to  them,  yet  feel  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them.  God  moves  men,  especially  young  men, 
by  such  sympathy.  When  he  causes  a  revival  of  religion  in 
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a  college,  he  makes  use  of  this  fellow-feeling  which  hinds 
young  students  together.  One  young  man  like  Dr.  Jiidson, 
or  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  or  Dr.  II.  G.  0.  Dwight,  allures  with  him 
into  the  missionary  service  other  men  who  are  fascinated  by 
his  rare  gifts.  If  the  popular  demand  for  tlieological  inves¬ 
tigation  were  now  as  far  superior  to  other  demands  as  it 
was  once,  the  most  aspiring  youths  would  raise  their  highest 
aspirations  to  the  pulpit. 

Young  men  arc  moved  by  sympathy  with  the  people,  as 
well  as  with  'each  other.  In  the  groves  of  the  academy, 
under  the  shades  of  the  university,  they  hear  the  voices  of 
the  crow'd,  and  prepare  themselves  to  go  where  they  are 
most  loudly  called.  The  people  cry  for  talent  in  the  secular 
professions.  They  reward  this  talent.  We  censure  our 
young  men  as  mercenary,  because  they  are  influenced  by 
a  stipend  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  gold  and  silver  are 
symbols  of  popular  sympathy.  They  arc  signs  of  the  popular 
opinion ;  and  our  young  men  (we  do  not  say  they  ought  to 
be,  but)  arc  moved  by  this  opinion,  that  secular  labor  is 
worth  more  than  clerical  labor,  of  more  intellectual  dignity, 
of  more  use  to  the  nation,  to  the  world.  We  may  justly 
blame  our  young  men  because  they  dread  the  frugal  habits 
of  the  parsonage ;  but  some  of  them  dread  still  more  the 
want  of  facilities  in  that  parsonage  for  the  growth  of  the 
soul.  Such  reasonings  as  these  arc  not  uncommon  :  “  1  can 
accomplish  more  for  mankind,  if  I  give  my  faculties  their 
widest  range,  in  teaching  the  mathematics,  or  lecturing  on 
astronomy,  or  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  jurisprudence, 
than  if  I  enter  the  pastorate,  where  I  must  frequent  tea- 
parties  and  sewing-circles,  and  abstain  from  speculations  on 
the  doctrines,  as  I  would  abstain  from  speculation  in  the 
stocks,  and  where,  after  having  adapted  my  sermons  to  the 
capacity  of  small  children,  I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  super¬ 
annuated  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  must  resign  my  pulpit  to 
some  young  man  who  seems  better  adapted  than  I  to  what 
is  significantly  called  the  rising  generation.”  Now,  we  do 
not  ask  that  the  pastor  bo  compensated  for  his  toil  as  richly 
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as  the  engineer  and  banker  are  compensated ;  he  has  a 
better  reward.  But  we  do  ask  that  he  receive  an  emolu¬ 
ment  indicating  that  his  toil  is  appreciated  ;  we  do  ask  that 
ho  receive  the  appropriate  immunities  of  his  office,  that  his 
hearers  cherish  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  his  thoughtful 
discourses ;  that,  while  they  invite  him  to  their  social  gather¬ 
ings,  they  be  determined  that  he  shall  enjoy  uninterrupted 
hours  for  thought ;  while  they  are  gratified  with  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  primary  schoolroom,  they  demand  his  chief 
care  and  painstaking  for  the  pulpit.  They  may  be  delighted 
with  his  beautiful  accomplishment  in  being  able  to  call  the 
name  of  every  child  in  his  parish,  they  must  insist  on  his 
indispensable  duty  of  understanding  the  word  of  God ;  for 
the  word  of  God  is  the  volume  of  that  science  which  is  the 
only  science ;  for  all  other  sciences  are  mere  branches  of 
the  divine  science  of  which  so  many  young  men  arc  ashamed, 
as  not  filling  out  their  capacity;  for  this  is  the  science  which 
men  will  pursue  in  heaven,  and  which  the  angels  will  be 
ever  desiring  to  look  into. 

In  former  days,  the  parishes  of  New  England  allowed 
their  pastors  time  for  retirement  and  study.  Many  of  these 
pastors  made  such  acquirements  in  knowledge  as  overran 
the  boundaries  of  their  profession,  and  stimulated  the  most 
energetic  young  men  to  enter  the  pastoral  office.  They 
verified  the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon,  that,  if  a  man  would 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  his  own  field,  he  must  ascend  some 
eminence  adjoining  it.  The  people  looked  up  to  their  pastor, 
who  understood  the  science  of  their  own  handicraft  better 
than  they  understood  it  themselves.  Hugh  Peters,  after  he 
had  learned  elocution  as  an  adept  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
gave  himself  to  the  church,  and,  after  his  ministry  of  less 
than  six  years  in  New  England,  “  left  the  stamp  of  his 
beneficent  and  wonderful  genius  upon  the  agriculture,  the 
manufactures,  the  commerce,  and  navigation  ”  of  the  country. 
Increase  Mather,  who  was  noted  for  his  mathematical  and 
rabbinical  learning,  and  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  road 
all  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  all  the  New  Testament 
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in  Greek,  rendered  various  political  services  to  New  England, 
which,  perhaps,  could  not  have  been  rendered  so  well  by 
any  politician.  Benjamin  Coleman  was  often  called,  by  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  draft  letters 
of  state,  which  he  could  write  more  felicitously  than  the 
statesmen. 

We  need  not  dilate  on  the  large  erudition  of  such  men  as 
Dunster,  Stiles,  and  several  other  presidents  of  our  colleges. 
We  may  here  speak  of  pastors  who  are  now  but  seldom 
named,  and  who  borrowed  authority  for  their  sermons  from 
the  autliority  which  they  gained  as  masters  of  science  or 
literature.  Sherman,  the  minister  of  Watertown,  who  died 
in  1G85,  was  the  best  mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the 
country.  Danforth  of  Roxbury,  who  died  in  1074,  was  an 
astronomer  and  chronologist,  and,  like  Sherman,  published 
almanacs  for  the  people.  Taylor  of  Westfield,  who  died  in 
1729,  was  a  learned  botanist  and  physician,  as  well  as  di¬ 
vine.  Wigglcsworth  of  Malden,  who  died  in  1705,  was  also 
a  scientific  physician.  Eliot  of  Killingworth,  who  died  in 
1763,  studied  the  treatises  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
Aretaeus  in  the  originals,  and  was  an  eminent  botanist  and 
mineralogist,  as  well  as  physician.  Buckly  of  Concord,  who 
died  in  1059,  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  beauty.  Whiting 
of  Lynn,  who  died  in  1679,  “  was  accurate  in  Hebrew”  and 
“  elegant  in  Latin.”  Rogers  of  Ipswich,  who  died  in  1655, 
wrote  in  Latin  a  vindication  of  the  Congregational  church 
government.  When,  in  1641,  Burr  of  Dorchester  had  come 
to  his  last  hour,  he  requested  to  be  left  alone,  in  order 
that  he  might  pray  in  secret,  and,  perceiving  the  reluctance 
of  his  friends  to  leave  him,  he  offered  his  dying  prayer  in 
Latin.  Thatcher  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1678,  was  a  pro¬ 
ficient  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  composed  a  Hebrew  Lex¬ 
icon.  Buck  of  Marlborough,  who  died  in  1731,  often  read 
the  Greek  or  Hebrew  Bible  at  his  family  prayers.  So  did 
Davenport  of  Stamford,  who  died  in  1731,  grandson  of  the 
still  more  learned  Davenport  of  New  Haven.  When  Brad- 
street  of  Charlestown,  who  died  in  1741,  was  introduced  to 
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Governor  Burnet,  he  was  presented  as  the  man  who  could 
“  whistle  Greek.”  Samuel  Newman,  who  died  at  Relioboth, 
ill  1GC3,  who  studied  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  for  want  of 
candles,  all  whose  Englisli  books  were  appraised  at  four* 
pounds,  his  books  in  other  languages  at  eighteen  pounds, 
published  an  English  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
edition  in  1G43,  the  second  in  1G50,  the  third  in  1658, 
“  with  tivo  prefaces,  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  Fealty  and 
William  Gouge.”  In  1GG2,  a  short  time  before  Newman’s 
death,  his  work,  with  some  alterations,  was  published  by  the 
learned  scholars  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  was  called  the 
Cambridge  Concordance.  It  is  substantially  the  same  with 
our  Crudeii’s  Concordance.  Rev.  John  Barnard,  who  died 
in  1770,  at  Marblehead,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  the  science  of  theology,  in 
the  mathematics,  in  architecture,  in  music ;  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  an  clTective  orator,  published  an  original  version  of 
the  Psalms  in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  began  to  preach 
extempore  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

Scores  of  pastors  like  these  gave  to  their  office  an  adven¬ 
titious  value  which  aided  its  normal  influence.  It  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Puritans  :  “  Your  minister  does  not  wear  the 
surplice  ”  ;  it  was  replied :  “  He  can  talk  Latin.”  It  was 
objected :  He  docs  not  chant  his  prayers”  ;  it  was  replied: 

“  He  calculates  eclipses.”  It  was  objected :  “  He  has  no 
chancel  in  his  church  ”  ;  it  was  replied :  “  He  is  the  coun¬ 
sellor  of  tlic  mechanic,  the  physician,  the  jurist,  the  magis¬ 
trate  ;  the  town  school  seeks  his  aid,  and  the  college  could 
not  live  without  him.” 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  a  clergyman  have  the 
time^  he  must  have  the  means  for  Biblical  study.  As  the 
mason  should  be  provided  with  his  trowel,  the  carpenter  with 
his  plane,  the  farmer  with  his  plough ;  as  our  northern  soldiers 
at  great  cost  were  provided  with  guns  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,  as  the  Prussian  warriors  receive  an  inspiration  from 
the  very  thought  of  their  needle-gun,  so  the  preacher  must 
be  provided  vritli  books  —  neio  books,  for  they  refresh  his 
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mind  ;  standard  books,  for  they  invigorate  him ;  suggestive 
hooks,  for  they  qiiieken  him.  Even  the  hare  look  at  the 
covers  of  a  well-assorted  library  stimulates  him.  “  I  am 
wearied,”  said  a  parish  minister,  “  with  the  monotony  of 
my  narrow  hook-shelves.  These  worn  out  volumes  —  I  have 
looked  at,  and  taken  up,  and  laid  down  for  twenty  years  so 
often,  that  if  I  could  sell  them  for  half  their  cost  I  would 
buy  new  volumes  which  I  hanker  for  as  much  as  a  prisoner 
craves  a  change  of  diet.”  In  the  town  of  North  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  library  comprising  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes,  with  funds  for  its  annual  increase,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  pastor  and  liis  parish.  If  every  parish 
would  provide  such  an  apparatus  for  Biblical  study,  there 
would  he  among  the  hearers  more  aptness  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  among  the  ministers  more  fitness  to  give  instruction, 
and  among  our  collegiate  students  more  readiness  to  enter 
the  office  which  requires  so  many  costlier  helps  than  an  un¬ 
aided  pastor  can  hope  to  procure  for  himself. 

A  larger  number  of  these  students  would  also  he  inspirited 
to  become  clergymen,  if  they  received  greater  encouragement 
than  they  now  do  to  become  authors  of  religious  books. 
The  popular  press  fits  or  unfits  men  to  appreciate  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  the  pulpit.  Our  tract  societies  and  Sabbatli- 
school  societies  have  published  several  volumes  whicli  illus¬ 
trate  the  capaljilitics  of  clergymen  to  raise  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  by  communicating  the  substance  of  their  sermons 
in  the  form  of  books.  The  popular  mind  docs  not  need  relig¬ 
ious  novels  or  romances  so  much  as  it  needs  graphic  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  men  described  in  the  Bible  (Dean  Stanley’s  Essay 
on  King  David  is  a  specimen)  ;  methodical  histories  of  such 
cities  and  nations  as  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
church  of  Christ ;  clear  delineations  of  those  ancient  usages 
that  best  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word  ;  fascinating 
descriptions  of  such  scientific  phenomena  as  add  new  vivid¬ 
ness  and  emphasis  to  the  truths  of  religion.  We  do  not 
expect  that  every  clergyman  will  be  an  Albert  Barnes, 
transferring  his  sermons  into  twenty  volumes  of  commentary 
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or  discussion ;  or  like  the  Anglican  Legli  Hichmond,  the 
American  Spencer,  the  German  Biichsel,  charming  the  world 
with  records  of  their  pastoral  experience ;  but  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  hundreds  of  ministers  will  approximate  to  these 
standards,  and  elevate  the  religious  literature  of  the  land. 
They  should  be  encouraged  in  their  authorship.  As  mer¬ 
chants  who  were  not  personally  interested  in  natural  science 
subscribed  for  the  great  work  of  Agassiz,  and  circulated  it 
among  the  more  indigent  votaries  of  that  science  ;  as  laymen 
who  could  not  afford  the  time  to  study  the  complete  works 
of  Calvin,  subscribed  for  them,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
moneyless  clergymen,  so  ought  the  parishioners  of  many  a 
minister  to  aid  him  in  giving  to  less  extensive  communities 
the  published  results  of  his  study.  And  many  a  young  man 
who  now  hesitates  to  shut  himself  within  a  narrow  parish 
may  be  attracted  to  it  by  remembering,  that  the  minister  of 
a  small  parish,  like  Dr.  Bellamy  and  Dr.  West,  Dr.  Catlin 
and  Dr.  Smalley,  and  Dr.  Backus  and  Dr.  Emmons,  is  re¬ 
stricted  within  no  narrow  bounds,  but  for  him  the  Jield  is  the 
icorld.  There  is  no  small  parish  for  the  true  pastor.  His 
pulpit  has  the  skies  for  its  sounding-board.  His  voice 
salutes  the  car  of  a  few  men  and  women  and  children,  at  the 
first,  but  it  is  echoed  in  essays  and  books,  and  re-echoed  in 
quotations,  until  the  sound  of  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends 
of  the  world.  The  son  of  the  farmer,  the  son  of  the  wool- 
spinner,  the  son  of  the  carpenter,  listen  to  the  well-wrought 
sermon,  and,  although  it  may  never  be  printed  with  leaden 
types,  it  is  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  these  young  men,  and 
they  carry  it  through  the  nations,  until  “  Parthians  and 
Modes  and  Elamites  ”  speak  in  their  owm  tongues  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  God. 

But  the  query  here  arises :  How  shall  we  give  to  both 
ministers  and  people  the  requisite  taste  for  sacred  study  ? 
One  method  is  this :  We  must  increase  the  attractiveness  of 
those  schools  which  are  designed  for  the  training  of  an 
evangelical  ministry.  The  avenues  to  the  sacred  office  must 
be  inviting.  The  porch  of  the  ancient  temple  was  adorned 
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with  alliiriirg  sculptures.  When  we  visit  certain  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  old  world,  we  reeeive  a  new  impulse  to  examine 
the  word  of  God.  In  the  museums  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
which  are  accessible  to  the  university  students,  we  behold  the 
embalmed  relics  of  a  man,  and  we  do  not  know  but  that  the 
man  was  some  friend  of  Abraham  or  Jacob.  We  look  upon 
an  old  title-deed,  and  are  startled  by  the  fact  that  it  may 
have  been  a  document  drawn  up  for  some  estate  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  We  put  our  hands  upon  a  pen  and  ink- 
stand,  and  are  magnetized  by  the  idea  that  we  may  be 
touching  the  very  utensils  once  used  by  Moses,  who  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  We  enter  the  museums 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  behold  the  ring 
which,  perhaps,  was  worn  by  the  very  Corinthian  whom 
Timothy  instructed,  the  marble  chair  which  was  occupied, 
perhaps,  by  a  philosopher  whom  Paul  addressed  in  the 
Areopagus.  The  old  usages  indicated  in  the  Bible  are  here 
presented  in  vivid  outline.  The  meaning  of  obscure  words 
is  made  bright  with  visible  illustrations.  Wo  are  quickened 
to  fresh  study  by  these  fresh  pictures.  Such  illustrations 
of  truth  should  be  in  our  theological  schools.  Some  of 
them,  with  the  aid  of  our  foreign  missionaries,  might  be 
procured  for  some  of  our  Sabbath-schools.  In  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  of  the 
Vatican,  also  of  Berlin,  are  often  seen  students  of  the  Bible, 
clerical  and  lay,  old  and  young,  reading  the  volumes  of  stone 
and  of  papyrus  which  illustrate  the  printed  word.  In  this 
country  we  have  far  greater  natural  facilities  than  are  en¬ 
joyed  in  most  other  countries  for  collecting  these  antique 
illustrations  of  the  Bible. 

The  investigations  of  our  theological  students  are  checked 
by  the  want  of  books.  Among  the  difficult  themes  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  history  of  the  church,  or  to  the  history  of  doctrines, 
or  to  the  various  methods  of  explaining  difficult  scriptures, 
there  is  probably  not  one  which  can  be  investigated  as  it 
needs  to  be  in  tliis  land.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  damp  the  ardor  of  some  students.  The 
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late  Professor  Hengsteiiberg  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  a 
public  library  of  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  had  a  private  library  of  his  own  about 
equal  in  size  to  the  public  library  of  any  theological  school 
in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  superior  in  value  to  the 
large  majority  of  our  public  theological  libraries.  Hence 
he  was  able  to  scrutinize  the  assertions  of  neologists, 
and  had  the  means  of  proving  what  we  have  conjectured 
to  be  false.  Tliis  rich  apparatus  for  study  is  attractive  to 
young  men ;  it  quickens  the  curiosity,  it  animates  the 
love  of  truth,  it  gives  breadth  to  discussion,  it  enlarges  and 
ennobles  the  mind,  it  enrobes  theological  science  with  dig¬ 
nity,  it  presents  religion  in  her  venerable  garb.  Some  may 
reply;  “  AVe  do  not  want  young  men  for  the  ministry  who 
are  allured  hy  its  literary  advantages.”  You  may  not  want 
them ;  but  God  wants  them.  Ho  might  have  caused  the  fruit 
to  grow  oil  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  lichens  grow  on  a  rock ; 
but  he  has  chosen  to  expand  the  trunk  into  branches  that 
spread  themselves  out  gracefully  in  the  air,  and  are  clothed 
with  green  leaves,  and  adorned  with  blossoms  surpassing 
the  glory  of  Solomon.  He  might  have  uttered  the  truth  to 
us  in  plain  and  bald  and  naked  words ;  but  he  has  called 
out  for  us  the  legal  acumen  of  Moses,  and  the  profound  logic 
of  Paul,  and  the  brilliant  imagination  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
shining  genius  of  David.  The  same  Head  of  the  church  has 
enriched  his  friends  with  faculties,  which  must  be  used  or  the 
church  will  be  robbed  of  its  jewels.  He  has  ascended  up  on 
high,  and  lavished  gifts  upon  men,  one  gift  differing  from 
another,  as  the  foot  from  the  hand,  and  the  hand  from  the 
head  ;  but  every  gift  to  be  used,  else  the  church  will  be 
dwarfed  in  its  growth  and  unsightly  in  its  proportions.  If 
the  clmrch  will  have  more  ministers,  and  such  as  are  to  be 
weighed  rather  than  counted,  she  must  re-endow  her  theo¬ 
logical  schools,  and  make  them  in  reference  to  the  clergy 
what  other  schools  are  in  reference  to  other  professions. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Harvard  College  has 
received  more  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  109.  11 
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the  promotion  of  science,  in  great  part  secular  science.  On 
the  borders  of  a  lake  in  New  York  there  has  recently  sprung 
up  a  college  with  a  fund  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  at 
its  very  commencement.  And  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
there  has  recently  risen  a  school  for  young  ladies  which  has 
an  ampler  endowment  than  almost  any  one  theological 
school  in  the  land.  These  benefactions  ought  to  be  still 
more  enlarged ;  and,  as  our  laymen  are  to  be  advanced  in 
culture  beyond  all  precedent,  so  must  the  clergy  move  on¬ 
ward  beyond  all  precedent.  They  must  make  all  secular 
knowledge  tributary  to  the  sacred.  The  sciences  of  the  day 
are  perpetually  starting  now  objections  to  the  Bible,  and  our 
athletic  young  men  must  be  allured  into  the  miinstry  with 
the  hope  of  refuting  these  objections,  and  of  comforting  the 
fearful  believer  as  he  is  worried  and  worn  out  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  he  cannot  overcome.  It  was  a  beautiful 
philanthropy  of  the  prophet  when  he  said  ;  “  The  Lord  God 
hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should  know 
how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary  ”  (Isa. 
1.  4). 

In  the  third  place,  the  wants  of  the  church  for  ministers 
must  be  met  by  accommodating  the  pastorate  to  the  varying 
exigeneies  of  the  people.  Common  sense  has  been  defined 
to  be  a  power  of  adapting  one’s  self  to  emergencies ;  of 
making  needed  exceptions  to  wise  rules. 

A  traveller  in  New  England  is  oppressed  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  rural  towns  falling  into  decay ;  the  Puritan  inhab¬ 
itants  moving  out,  a  boorish  population  moving  in ;  the 
churches  once  vigorous,  now  feeble  —  somo  of  them  requiring 
more  aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  than  is  required 
by  -the  new  churches  of  the  West  during  the  very  first  year 
of  their  life.  Shall  this  disproportionate  aid  be  given? 
“No,”  is  the  reply  from  somo,  “  for  the  Western  churches 
will  mould  the  character  of  growing  communities,  while 
these  New  England  churches  will  act  but  feebly  on  a 
dwindling  population.”  “Yes,”  is  the  reply  from  others, 
“  these  faint  churches  must  be  invigorated  at  any  expense ; 
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for  these  are  the  cliiirclies  that  are  to  send  forth  our  home 
and  foreign  missionaries.  There  is  an  influence  coming 
from  the  soil  of  New  England,  from  its  climate,  from  its  old 
usages  and  traditions,  all  favoring  the  growth  of  mind,  stim¬ 
ulating  pious  young  men  to  the  work,  to  the  hardest  work 
of  evangelizing  the  community  —  the  most  remote  com¬ 
munity.  The  wants  of  the  world  for  ministers  will  be 
supplied,  in  no  small  measure,  by  fructifying  the  rural 
churches  of  New  England.”  We  accede  to  this  view,  that 
every  church  in  this  garden  of  ministers  be  supplied  with  a 
well-trained  pastor,  if  it  can  be ;  but,  until  this  can  be,  let 
two  or  tlirce  of  these  churches  unite  under  one  well-trained 
pastor,  who  shall  divide  his  ministrations  between  the  two 
or  three,  and  let  him  be  aided  in  his  double  or  treble  charge 
by  men  educated  to  be  helpers  of  the  ministry.  They  need 
not  enter  the  clerical  office,  but  may  remain  lay  assistants 
of  the  clergymen.  There  are  instructors  of  youth,  there  are 
merchants  and  clerks,  there  arc  machinists  and  other  mechan¬ 
ics,  who  can  pursue  biblical  study  long  enough  to  preside  over 
Sabbath-schools  and  Bible-classes  and  religious  conferences, 
and  may  bring  forw^ard  “  bread  and  honey  ”  on  a  “  wooden 
trencher  ”  in  the  morning,  while  the  pastor  brings  forward 
the  “strong  meat”  on  a  “lordly  dish”  in  the  afternoon. 
Where  it  is  consistent  for  a  minister  to  preach  two  sermons 
to  the  same  congregation  on  the  same  Sabbath,  let  him  do 
it,  by  all  means ;  but  where  he  can  preach  one  sermon  to 
one  congregation,  and  the  same  sermon  to  another,  who 
must  otherwise  be  deprived  of  a  thorough  discourse,  it  is 
often  advisable  for  him  thus  to  divide  his  ministrations ; 
and  while  ho  is  absent  from  one  division  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  let  him  supply  his  place  by  a  helper,  who,  in  a 
Sabbath-school  or  Bible-class  or  church  conference,  may 
communicate  the  results  of  his  theological  study  —  a  study 
which,  though  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  pastor,  may  be 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  congregation  whom  he 
instructs. 

It  is  a  stirring  thought  that  in  our  free  republic  are 
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forty  thousand  professed  idolaters  —  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Buddhists ;  that  forty-nine  hundredths  of  the  population 
of  New  York  city  are  foreigners ;  that  we  have  thousands 
of  citizens  whose  character  is  disclosed  by  the  barbarities  of 
Andersonvillc  and  the  worse  than  savage  usages  of  Southern 
battle-fields  ;  that  we  have  four  million  freedmen,  some  of 
whom  have  been  ill-instructed,  and  many  not  instructed  at 
all,  in  the  divine  word.  This  word  must  be  taught  them. 
But  we  cannot  provide  clergymen  thoroughly  trained  for  so 
large  a  multitude.  We  must,  tlicn,  provide  assistants  of 
clergymen,  and  train  them  for  rendering  such  help  as  lay¬ 
men  can  fitly  render.  We  must  also  provide  a  class  of 
ministers  who  arc  but  partially  educated  in  theology.  “  But,” 
it  is  objected,  “  we  shall  degrade  the  clerical  office  by  giving 
it  to  men  imperfectly  taught.”  There  is  danger  here,  we 
admit.  But,  for  that  reason^  we  should  elevate  our  theo¬ 
logical  schools  above  their  present  standard.  We  should 
add  a  fourth  year  to  their  curriculum  of  study,  and  thus 
give  facilities  for  some  ministerial  candidates  to  extend  their 
researches  beyond  the  line  which  has  hitherto  been  reached 
in  this  country.  We  would  not  require  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  to  prosecute  their  professional  studies  during 
this  fourth  year ;  but  we  would  enable  some  of  them  to  do 
so  —  some  “  to  whom  it  is  given.”  We  must  associate  men 
of  the  larger  erudition  with  men  of  the  smaller,  and  we  may 
thus  lessen  the  danger  of  degrading  the  sacred  office.  The 
opinion  of  President  Edwards  is  sometimes  quoted  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  plan  of  abridging  the  course  of  professional 
study  for  clergymen.^  He  says :  “  Some,  of  late,  have  been 
for  having  others  that  they  have  supposed  to  be  persons  of 
eminent  experience  publicly  licensed  to  preach,  yea,  and 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  some  ministers 
have  seemed  to  favor  such  a  theory ;  but  how  little  do  they 
seem  to  look  forward,  and  consider  the  unavoidable  conse¬ 
quences  of  opening  such  a  door !  . Not  but  there  may 

probably  be  some  persons  in  the  land  that  have  had  no  edu- 
^  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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cation  in  college  that  are  in  themselves  better  qualified  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry  than  some  others  that  have  taken 
their  degrees,  and  arc  now  oi  dained.  But  yet  I  believe  that 
the  breaking  over  those  bounds  that  have  hitherto  been  set  in 
ordaining  such  persons  would,  in  its  consequences,  be  a  greater 
calamity  than  the  missing  such  persons  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.”  But,  in  citing  such  remarks  of  President  Edwards, 
we  must  remember  that  he  often  voted  to  “  approbate,”  and 
even  to  ordain,  candidates  who  had  spent  only  nine,  seven, 
or  even  six  months  in  professional  study.  When  we  say  that 
in  his  time  the  people  were  not  so  well  educated  as  they  are 
now,  and  did  not,  therefore,  need  such  elaborate  sermons  as 
they  need  now,  we  must  also  remember  that  some  congrega¬ 
tions  in  his  time  required  more  profound  discussions  than 
would  be  acceptable  in  our  time,  that  some  of  his  most  recon¬ 
dite  treatises  were  first  delivered  in  the  form  of  sermons,  and 
that,  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  demand  short  and  ornate 
discourses,  it  was  tlien  fashionable  to  demand  long  and  pro¬ 
found  ones.  Unintelligible  these  discourses  may  have  been, 
but,  on  that  very  account,  they  were  popular.  As  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  peasant  looked  down  on  a  clergyman  who  was  “  no 
Latiner” ;  as  in  Scotland  the  invitation  was:  “  Come  and  hear 
my  minister  preach,  for  in  five  minutes  he  "will  take  you 
where  you  will  not  know  where  you  are,”  so  in  certain  parts 
of  our  own  country  there  was  an  exorbitant  demand  for 
“  strong  logic.” 

But  will  not  the  less  erudite  speaker  be  tempted  to  envy 
the  scholastic  divine  ?  There  is  danger  here  ;  but  often  the 
less  erudite,  with  his  sound  health  and  strong  voice,  will 
draw  away  the  crowds  from  the  scholastic  divine,  whose 
dyspeptic  and  bronchial  troubles  may  tempt  him  to  be  jealous 
of  the  athletic  orator.  Envy,  jealousy — will  these  passions, 
like  the  worm  that  never  dies,  coil  around  the  hearts  of  men 
who  break  the  symbol  of  the  Lord’s  body  and  pour  out  the 
symbol  of  the  Lord’s  blood  at  his  table?  Will  the  very 
summits  of  the  walls  of  Zion,  where  ought  to  stand  the 
angels  of  the  Lord,  be  occupied  with  nests  of  vipers  ?  There 
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is  danger  here;  but  there  is  danger  everywhere.  We  must 
needs  go  out  of  the  world,  if  we  would  find  men  who  are  not 
tempted  to  envy.  There  are  strong  temptations  now.  Some 
clergymen,  now,  are  raised  above  their  brethren  by  a  finer 
culture  from  men  and  a  richer  endowment  from  God.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  avoid,  but  wo  must  resist,  the  temptations 
to  repine  at  the  superiority  of  other  men.  Tlie  ministerial 
life,  like  every  other,  is  a  life  of  self-discipline.  Ministers, 
like  other  men,  if  they  waste  their  time  in  sleeping  on  beds 
of  roses,  must  wake  up  on  thorns  of  remorse.  The  truth  is, 
we  need,  and  must  have,  pastors  more  learned  than  we  ever 
had  ;  for  we  have  to  encounter  more  cunning  forms  of  scep¬ 
ticism  than  our  fathers  ever  knew.  But  we  also  need,  and 
must  have,  a  larger  number  of  pastors  than  can  receive  a 
symmetrical  culture  ;  for  we  have  large  communities  de¬ 
manding,  first  of  all,  a  good  heart,  ready  speech,  quick 
action.  Let  us  have  as  large  a  variety  of  pastors,  some 
educated,  some  instructed,  as  the  variety  of  our  social  classes 
demands. 

And  let  us  not  be  slaves  of  a  good  rule.  As  there  is 
wisdom  in  the  rule  that  a  ministerial  candidate  must  study 
ten  years  in  the  academy,  college,  and  theological  seminary, 
so  there  is  wisdom  in  making  certain  exceptions  to  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hengstenberg  has  said :  “  The  churches  in  Germany 
need  for  their  pastors  men  skilled  in  dialectics  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  American  churches  need  for  their  pastors  no 
other  men  than  those  who  can  expound  the  vernacular 
Bible.”  We  reply:  There  are  many  American  churches 
that  demand  as  ripe  a  learning  in  the  ministry  as  is  needed 
anywhere ;  but  still  we  have  largo  communities  which  must 
have  less  learned  pastors,  or  none  at  all.  The  cry  has  come 
of  a  sudden :  “  The  Philistines  be  upon  us.”  We  cannot 
wait  for  the  symmetrical  culture  of  all  our  ministers.  Not 
every  captain  need  be  fitted  to  bo  a  general ;  not  every 
corporal  need  be  fitted  to  be  a  captain. 

In  the  last  place  if  we  would  augment  the  number  of 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  we  must  labor  for  the  re-coiiver- 
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sioii  of  men  who  have  been  converted  once.  The  man  who 
has  not  been  born  of  God  must  turn,  and  the  man  who  has 
been  born  of  God  must  return^  and  as  often  as  he  deviates 
from  the  right  way  must  again  and  again  return  to  it,  and 
obey  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  his  apostle,  “  When  thou 
art  converted,  strengthen  the  brethren.”  The  men  of  a 
past  age  were  overcome  with  emotion  as  they  anticipated 
the  service  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Candidates  who  were 
far  from  being  fervid  orators  spent  the  night  before  deliver¬ 
ing  their  first  sermon  in  pacing  their  study  chamber,  being 
unable  to  sleep,  or  even  to  lie  down.  Tennant,  walking  in 
a  grove  while  preparing  himself  for  the  pulpit,  fell  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  and  was  unable  to  move  without  assistance  to 
tlie  church.  Flavel,  while  on  his  way  to  the  place  appointed 
for  his  religious  service,  rose  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  interest  in 
divine  truth  that  he  became  oblivious  of  all  outward  scenes, 
and  “  found  himself  sitting  by  a  brook,  and  faint  from  loss 
of  blood.”  The  jiresent  is  a  peculiar  age,  and  must  have  a 
peculiar  type  of  piety.  We  will  not  demand  the  prolonged 
vigils  and  fastings  of  bygone  times,  but  we  may  strive  to  en¬ 
kindle  in  every  good  man  a  faith  in  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  gospel ;  not  a  mere  willingness,  but  a 
will,  to  do  his  individual  work.  Men  must  be  eager  to  deny 
themselves,  as  their  Lord  walked  in  front  of  his  disciples 
when  they  were  moving  in  sad  procession  to  the  city  where 
he  was  to  bo  slain. 

There  arc  many  occasions  of  the  reluctance  which  young 
men  feel  to  enter  the  office  which  is  not  emblazoned  with 
any  outward  splendor ;  but  the  cause  of  this  reluctance  is  a 
lingering  attachment  to  pursuits  uncongenial  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  If  they  were  magnetized  with  this  spirit  they 
would  move  toward  the  ministry  as  the  needle  moves  toward 
the  load-stone.  When  the  lungs  are  charged  with  tubercles 
the  sufferer  shrinks  from  the  east  wind,  and  guards  himself 
with  silks  and  flannels  against  the  change  of  temperature; 
but  when  the  lungs  are  healthful  they  breathe  into  them¬ 
selves  new  vigor  as  they  inhale  the  cold  air.  So  if  our 
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young  men  were  buoyant  in  spiritual  health  they  would 
catch  an  inspiration  for  the  work  of  a  minister. 

But  we  do  a  grievous  wrong  to  these  young  men,  if  we 
charge  them  with  the  sole  blame  of  our  vacant  pastorates. 
The  fault  lies  also  in  the  churches.  If  men  frequented  the 
sanctuary  more  because  they  loved  it,  and  less  because  they 
were  driven  to  it ;  if  they  supported  the  ministry  more  be¬ 
cause  they  delighted  in  the  “  messenger  of  glad  tidings,” 
and  less  because  they  were  obligated  to  sustain  him ;  if  they 
were  glowing  with  zeal  rather  than  coerced  by  conscience  in 
their  acts  of  worship,  then  would  our  young  men  quicken 
their  pace  into  the  sacred  office  as  the  cold  winds  of  the 
north  hasten  to  the  tropics.  Our  puritan  fathers  built  the 
meeting-house,  and  then  added  some  comforts  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house;  and  we  their  children  must  make  “Jerusalem 
our  chief  joy,”  and  must  invite  young  men  into  the  pastorate 
by  making  the  pastorate  inviting. 

But  we  wrong  our  lay  brethren  if  we  put  at  their  door  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  want  of  ministers.  The  church  is 
an  organism  ;  every  part  is  alive  and  acts  on  every  other  part, 
and  every  other  re-acts  on  it.  The  young  men  in  our  acad¬ 
emies,  colleges,  and  theological  schools  have  an  influence  in 
modifying  the  energies  of  our  laymen,  and  our  laymen  have 
an  influence  in  modifying  the  energies  of  these  young  men. 
The  ministers  are  moulding  the  characters  of  the  candidates 
for  office,  and  the  candidates  are  powers  working  every  day 
on  the  ministers.  In  the  crowd  of  agencies  none  can  move 
without  stirring  every  other.  We  who  have  entered  the 
sacred  office  often  stand  at  the  door  and  keep  out  those  who 
would  come  in.  Too  often  do  we  tell  our  children  that  doleful 
story  about  the  scanty  pittance  we  now  receive,  and  the 
liberal  exchequer  we  might  have  enjoyed  in  some  other  call¬ 
ing.  Too  seldom  do  we  tell  them  that  in  our  poverty  the 
rich  experiences  of  our  office  are  silver  and  gold  and  gems, 
and  that  the  pipes  of  the  sanctuary  which  empty  the  golden 
oil  out  of  themselves  are  golden  pipes  (Zeeh.  iv.  12).  If  our 
young  men  whenever  they  thought  of  us  who  are  now  in  the 
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sacred  office,  associated  our  names  with  the  assurance  that 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength,  they  would  be  emulous 
to  participate  in  such  a  joy.  If  they  saw  us  stirred  in  the 
depths  of  our  souls  by  the  conviction  that  the  children  of 
apostate  Adam  will  endure  unending  remorse  unless  they  be 
radically  changed  by  him  who  waits  for  our  prayer,  these 
pious  young  men  would  hasten  to  help  us  in  the  enterprise 
of  saving  the  race  from  ruin.  Young  men  when  touched 
with  the  love  of  Jesus  have  a  nobleness  of  spirit  exalting 
them  above  the  world.  They  are  generous  in  their  impulses. 
They  spring  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades.  They  leap  to 
lift  off  the  burdens  of  their  elders.  When  the  battle-axe 
rings  on  the  door-posts  of  the  republic  they  fly  to  arms. 
Life  is  not  dear  to  them ;  death  is  no  evil  to  them,  so  they 
can  honor  their  Redeemer.  If  it  were  true,  and  if  these 
ingenuous  young  men  saw  and  felt  that  wc  arc  harmonizing 
in  one  enterprise,  that  of  purifying  the  mind  of  the  race  from 
its  entire  sinfulness ;  raising  this  mind  from  an  eternal  pain 
such  as  nothing  but  mind  made  in  the  image  of  God  can 
endure ;  if  these  young  men  could  know  that  our  souls  are 
knit  together  in  that  love  to  God  which  proves  that  we  are 
his  children,  and  in  that  love  to  men  which  proves  that  we 
arc  their  brethren,  wc  could  not  be  left  to  labor  alone  ;  hun¬ 
dreds  would  catch  the  sympathy  of  our  philanthropic  hearts, 
would  esteem  it  their  honor  to  be,  like  us,  crucified  with 
Christ,  dead  in  Christ,  buried  with  Christ,  risen  with  Christ, 
co-workers  with  him  here,  and  preparing  to  reign  with  liinv 
hereafter. 

How  shall  we  multiply  the  number  of  preachers  ?  By  a 
better  life  in  those  who  are  already  preachers ;  not  in 
preachers  of  that  other  land,  but  of  this  land  ;  not  in  the 
preachers  of  our  Southern  States,  but  of  the  State  in  which 
we  live  ;  not  in  the  jircachers  of  that  other  sect,  but  in  us  — 
in  every  preacher  himself.  It  is  this  earnestness  in  our 
office,  not  merely  as  an  office  important  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  the  army  and  the  navy,  for  courts  and  legisla¬ 
tures,  for  the  republic ;  but  as  an  office  needful  for  that 
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which  we  speak  of  so  often  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  the 
meaning  of  our  words — the  eternal  welfare  of  the  individual 
soul.  It  is  this  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  is  needful  for 
even  interpreting  these  simple  words  of  our  Redeemer: 
“The  harvest”  —  that  mysterious  harvest  of  the  roses  of 
Sharon,  the  trees  of  the  Lord  —  “  is  plenteous,”  — wlio  can 
measure  its  fulness  and  durability?  —  “  but  the  laborers”  — 
how  rare  a  refinement  in  the  work  of  those  laborers  —  “  are 
few:  ”  —  it  is  this  godly  mind,  sympathizing  with  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  and  forming  the  first,  second,  and  third  incentive 
for  adopting  his  method  of  supplying  our  want  of  ministers  : 
“Pray  ye,  therefore,” — and  with  prayer  other  devices  will 
succeed ;  without  prayer,  will  fail,  and  without  a  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  spirit  we  cannot  pray,  —  “  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  will  send  ”  —  we  do  not  send  —  “  laborers  ”  —  what 
a  majesty  in  such  laborers,  called  of  God  —  “into  his  har¬ 
vest,”  for  it  is  not  our  harvest ;  for  “  the  eai-th  is  the  Lord’s, 
and  the  fulness  thereof”  ;  for  “  the  house  of  Israel  is  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  the  men  of  Judah  are  his  pleas¬ 
ant  plants.” 


NOTE  A. 

To  the  ohjectlon  that  ministers  receive  an  inadequate  salary,  it  is  some¬ 
times  replied  :  They  receive  as  much  as  is  given  to  other  men  who  are  on 
an  equality  with  them  in  mental  and  moral  character.  Vve  are  told  of 
one  preacher  in  our  country  who  derives  I’roiu  his  ministerial  and  literary 
hibors  an  Income  of  between  $20,000  and  $30,000.  V/e  are  told  of  another 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000 ;  another  of  $13.000 ;  several  others,  of 
$12,000  each ;  a  larger  number  of  $8,000  each  ;  still  more  of  $0,000.  The 
average  of  ministerial  salaries  in  our  land,  however,  is  probably  not  higher 
than  $400  j)er  annum.  There  are  some  wealthy  churches  which  pay 
$3,000,  some  $4,000,  some  (one  at  least)  $5,000,  annually  for  their  church 
music ;  while  many  a  i)reacher  and  pastor  receives  less  than  $400  for  his 
work  ;  and  this  work  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  an  organist.  If  the  clergy¬ 
men  who  receive  the  largest  salaries  were  in  secular  life,  they  would 
probably  obtain  still  richer  emoluments;  for  we  read  of  a  president  of  a 
coal  company  who  has  an  annual  stipend  of  $15,000;  a  president  of  an 
insurance  company  who  has  $15,000;  a  president  of  a  railway  company 
v.  ha  has  $25,000  ;  a  manager  of  a  sugar  refinery  who  has  $20,000 ;  a  city 
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re"'istrar  who  has  fees  amounting  to  $50,000;  a  sheriff’,  $75,000;  a  corpo¬ 
ration  attorney,  $79,000;  a  collector  of  a  port,  $100,000.  It  is  estimated 
by  a  statistician  that  it  costs  $12,000,000  to  support  the  clergy  in  the 
United  States;  $35,000,000  to  support  the  lawyers;  and  $7,000,000  to 
sustain  the  amusements  in  the  single  city  of  New  York. 

A  second  reply  which  is  made  to  this  objection  is  this :  The  inadequacy 
of  ministerial  support  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  ministei's.  In  the 
year  1854  there  was  j)ublished  “  a  Statement  of  Facts  from  each  Religious 
Denomination  in  New  England  respecting  Ministers’  Salaries.”  It  appears 
from  the  “  Statement  ”  that  in  1853,  at  the  “  annual  meeting  of  the  ‘  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Destitute  Clergymen,’  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  choose  a  committee  of  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  collect  information  concerning  ministers’  salaries  in 
New  England ;  and  then  communicate  to  the  public  the  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  they  should  gather,  unaccompanied  by  any  advice  or  opinions  of  their 
own. 

“  Tlie  eoininittee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Rev.  Christopher 
T.  Thayer,  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq.,  Deacon  Moses 
Grant,  and  lion.  Albert  Fearing. 

“  Tliat  committee  has  performed  the  arduous  and  delicate  duty  with 
strictest  impartiality.  They  issued  a  private  Circular,  dated  March  1, 
1854,  and  sent  a  copy  to  each  clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  to  each  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches,  and  to  as  many  other 
ministerial  associations,  theological  seminaries,  and  presidents  of  colleges, 
in  other  States,  as  they  supposed  could  feel  interested  in  this  local  move¬ 
ment.  To  these  circulars  were  appended  the  following  (juestions : 

‘“1.  What  is  the  average  of  ministei'ial  salaries  in  your  association? 
2.  Has  any  change  in  public  sentiment  respecting  ministers’  salaries  taken 
place  in  your  community  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  3.  Do  you  think 

that  any  young  men  have  been  prevented  from  entering  the  ministry  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  salaries  ?  or  have  any  clergymen  left 
the  profession  on  that  account?  4.  Do  you  think  that  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  pecuniary  support  of 
the  clergy  ?  5.  Do  you  think  that  proper  pecuniary  support  is  necessary 
to  induce  the  ablest  minds  among  you  to  enter  the  ministry,  after  the 
present  time  ?  6.  Owing  to  the  rapid  depreciation  of  money,  what  steps 

do  you  think  should  be  taken  by  the  clergy  in  reference  to  this  fact  ? 
7.  If  you  judge  any  increase  of  salary  to  be  necessary,  what  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  do  you  deem  advisable  under  present  circumstances  ?  ’ 

“  These  questions  have  been  answered  by  letters  speaking  the  opinions 
of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  clergymen.  Although  this  is  ex-parte  evidence, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  facts,  in  any  case,  have  been  misrepresented ; 
and  these  facts  speak  loudly  enough.  No  extreme  cases  have  been 
admitted.  The  inferences  and  opinions  contained  in  the  replies  may  have 
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more  or  less  weight  according  to  the  reader’s  observation  and  experience  • 
but  it  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  the  replies  are  from  ministerial  associa¬ 
tions  of  all  sects,  and  from  public  men  in  theological  and  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  second  to  none  in  wisdom  and  piety.  They  knew  that  their 
statements  were  to  be  published.” 

From  the  Replies  to  the  Questions  stated  above  the  following  are 
extracts : 


“  Question  III.  — ‘  Do  you  think  that  any  young  men  have  been  prevented 
from  entering  the  ministry  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  salaries  t 

or  have  any  clergymen  left  the  profession  on  that  account  ?’ 

“  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  —  ‘  I  think  that  many 
young  men  have  been  prevented  or  delayed  from  entering  the  ministry 
for  want  of  proper  support.’ 

“  Another  bishop  of  the  same  church. — ‘I  have  no  doubt  that  young 
men  have  been  prevented  from  entering  the  ministry  by  the  reasons 
specified,  but  do  not  think  the  circumstance  a  cause  for  regret.’ 

“President  in  a  college.  —  ‘Not  often,  if  men  of  distinguished  ability 
and  popular  talents,  for  they  obtain  good  salaries ;  but  the  objection  holds 
in  respect  to  all  others,  that  is.  In  respect  to  the  vast  majority.  Even  if 
the  young  and  ambitious  and  sanguine  student  does  not  feel  it,  his  parents 
and  friends  do,  and  try  to  dissuade  him,  and  generally  succeetl.’ 

“Professor  in  a  theological  seminary.  —  ‘Doubtless  young  men  are  often 
prevented  ;  sometimes  from  their  own  apprehensions,  but  more  fre(|uently 
from  the  strong  opposition  of  friends,  who  think  they  w'ould  be  condemned 
to  poverty  and  sufiering  if  they  became  ministers.’ 

“  Professor  in  another  theological  seminary.  —  ‘  I  do  not  think  the  idea 
of  poverty  operates  much  with  our  young  men  here ;  but  I  suppose  it  has 
prevented  many  from  coming  here.  Our  students  are  compelled  to 
decline  calls  to  less  inviting  fields  of  duty,  because  they  have  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  live  there  on  present  rates  of  salary.  Our  feeble  churches, 
therefore,  suifer  greatly.’ 

“Professor  in  another  theological  seminary.  —  ‘It  grieves  me  much  to 
be  obliged  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.’ 

“  Professor  in  a  college,  Vermont.  — ‘  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  colleges 
for  fifteen  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  young  men  of  excellent  talents 
and  dispositions  have  been  deterred  from  entering  the  ministry  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries. 


“  Question  IV.  —  ‘  Do  you  think  that  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  is  suffering 
from  the  want  of  an  adequate  pecuniary  support  of  the  clergy  f  ’ 

“  Professor  in  an  Orthodox  theological  seminary.  —  ‘  This  is  your  most 
solemn  and  important  question ;  and  with  grief  we  must  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative.  Our  Redeemer’s  kingdom  suffers,  1.  From  the  gradual 
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diminution  of  the  number  of  ministers.  2.  From  the  effect  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  in  depressing  the  spirits  and  impairing  the  energy  of 
ministers.  3.  From  the  tendency  of  such  an  evil  to  press  into  distorted 
proportions  the  virtue  of  economy  in  our  clergy.  4.  From  its  tendency 
to  depress  the  standard  of  literary  and  theological  study  among  them. 
The  tendency  is  to  form  small  minds  and  a  contracted  piety.’ 

“Professor  in  another  theological  seminary.  —  ‘Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  and 
is  to  suffer  far  more.  The  end  is  not  yet.’ 

“  Professor  in  theological  school,  Vermont.  —  ‘We  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Everywhere  the  cry  is  loud,  that  the  laborers  are  few  ;  and  we  fear  that 
many  laymen  think  that  even  this  few  are  not  worthy  of  their  hire.’ 

“  President  of  a  college,  New  England.  —  ‘  Yes,  in  many  ways.  Not 
merely  in  lessening  the  number  of  the  clergy,  but  in  its  bearing  on  their 
character,  reputation,  and  influence.  It  endangers  their  independence; 
it  induces  a  life  of  shifts  and  expedients  ;  it  exposes  them  to  trials  which 
are  apt  to  dull  their  sense  of  some  of  the  most  important  social  obligations. 
A  man  who,  from  any  cause,  has  contracted  debts  which  he  cannot  pay 
cannot  speak  as  if  his  soul  were  his  owm ;  he  certainly  cannot  as  if  his 
house  were  his  own,  or  his  furniture,  or  his  books.’ 

“  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  —  ‘  I  do  not  think  that  our 
Redeemer  will  allow  his  “  cause  to  suffer  ” ;  but  I  do  think  that  our  land 
is  suffering,  and  in  danger  of  losing  the  claim  to  be  a  Christian  land,  for 
the  reason  stated.’ 

“  Another  bishop  of  the  same  church.  —  ‘  Most  undoubtedly.’ 

“Bishop  in  the  jMethodlst  church.  —  ‘Yes.  The  influence  of  the  clergy 
is  impaired  by  their  poverty  and  debts.  The  people  spiritually  suffer  by 
their  own  covetousness.  Mutual  affection  is  destroyed.  The  church  be¬ 
comes  a  reproach  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  on  account  of  its  meanness  to 
the  ministers.’ 

“Congregational  Association,  Massachusetts.  —  ‘Were  the  question  be¬ 
tween  a  rich  and  a  poor  ministry,  we  should  vote  for  the  latter.  Woe  the 
day  when  the  pulpits  o*f  New  England  become  rich  berths,  when  they 
afford  any  pecuniary  temptation  to  candidates  !  The  loss  money  draws  to 
a  pastoral  oflice,  the  more  will  love  of  souls.  Yet  where  the  pastor  has  to 
spend  his  time  and  studies  in  making  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two  dollars, 
the  church  loses  all,  and  more  than  all,  it  saves.’ 

“  Congregational  Unitarian.  —  ‘  We  want  better  endowments  for  theo¬ 
logical  education.  A  learned  theology  must  die  out  at  the  rate  we  are 
going  on  now.  The  cause  of  the  Redeemer  must  sufier  by  a  low  standard 
of  intellectual  qualification  in  the  ministry.’ 

“Congregational.  —  ‘Yes.  The  ministers  are  obliged  to  turn  aside 
from  their  appropriate  work,  and  engage  in  other  pursuits,  to  eke  out 
their  salaries.  They  till  the  land,  or  keep  school,  or  write  books,  and 
thus  rob  the  pulpit  of  the  time  which  should  be  given  to  it.’ 
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“  Question  V.  —  ^  Do  you  think  that  proper  pecuniary  support  is  necessary 

to  induce  the  ablest  minds  among  you  to  enter  the  ministry  after  the  present 

time  f ' 

“  Bishop  of  Protestant  Episcopal  church. — ‘  The  ablest  minds,  prompted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  as  likely  as  any  others  to  enter  the  ministry,  at 
whatever  sacrifice.  If  not  duly  supported,  they  can  dig  ;  but  the  church 
suffers  loss.’ 

“  Another  bishop  of  the  same  church.  —  ‘  I  do  not  desire  the  entrance 
into  the  ministry  of  men,  whether  of  “  able  minds,”  or  not,  under  the  in¬ 
ducement  of  pecuniary  support;  therefore  answer  the  question  In  the 
negative.’ 

“  President  of  a  college.  New  England.  —  ‘  We  see,  of  late  years,  that 
our  first  scholars  do  not  so  often  study  theology.’ 

“  Professor  of  a  theological  seminary,  Massachusetts.  —  ‘  I  think  that 
the  ablest  and  best  minds,  intellectually  and  morally,  will  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  the  ministry ;  but  second  and  third  rate  men  will. 

I  think  one  good  effect  of  the  present  evil  is  to  purify  motive  in  ootering 
the  sacred  office.’ 

“Professor  in  another  theological  school. — ‘  Yes.’ 

“  Professor  in  another  theological  school.  —  ‘  I  do.  It  is  neither  just 
nor  rational  to  expect  such  minds,  in  a  community  like  oui’S,  to  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  this  consideration.’ 

“  Congregational.  —  ‘  Yes,  undoubtedly.  And  this  cause  has  operated 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  an  alarming  scarcity  of 
suitable  candidates  for  the  vacant  parishes.’  —  ‘  Many  have  not  entered 
the  ministry,  because  in  other  walks  of  life  their  talents  could  be  more 
useful.’  —  ‘  The  very  fact  that  so  many,  without  a  collegiate  education, 
have  of  late  years  entered  the  profession,  proves  that  they  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  advantage  are  seeking  to  be  useful  in  other  walks.’ 

“  Methodist.  —  ‘  If  a  young  man  is  thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  God — the  called  of  God — he  will  find  his  way  into  the  ministry,  and 
his  place  too.  ’ 

“  Baptist  Association. — *  Yes  ;  although  the  times  call  for  the  strongest 
minds.’ — ‘  Ability  is  a  man’s  capital,  and  he  will  be  very  likely  to  take  it 
to  the  best  market.’ — ‘  As  the  minister  expends  liberally  to  get  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  then  gives  his  whole  head  and  heart  to  his  profession  (carefully 
excluding  himself  from  all  worldly  employments),  he  ought  to  be  well 
supported ;  for  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  calculated  and  least  able  to  cam 
a  livelihood  in  secular  business,  when  displaced  and  reduced  to  extrem¬ 
ities.’ —  ‘If  society  consents  to  lower  the  pulpit  to  a  level  with  the  side¬ 
walk,  where  any  one  can  travel  through  it,  we  shall  then  have  preachers 
in  growing  multitudes ;  but  of  what  sort  must  they  be  ?  ’ 

“  Universalist. — ‘A  man  must  have  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  be  willing  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  if  he  enters 
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the  ministry  now.  We  must  have  the  martyr-age  back  again,  or  there 
must  be  some  change  in  the  compensation  of  the  clergy.’ 

To  the  third  an<l  fourth  of  the  above-stated  questions  about  forty  replies 
are  published  in  the  pamphlet,  and  not  extracted  in  this  note.  Nearly  all 
of  these  replies  are  like  the  preceding. 

Tiierc  is  a  third  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  compensation  of  min¬ 
isters  is  too  meagre :  their  usefulness  is  said  to  be  augmented  by  their 
indigence.  Sometimes,  doubtless,  this  is  the  fact;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  it  is  not  so.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  ministers  diminishes  their  influence.  Sidney  Smith  suggested 
some  of  these  ways  in  his  criticism  on  a  scheme  which  was  proposed  in 
England  for  creating  livings  of  a  hundred  and  filly  pounds  a  year.  It 
was  alleged  that  these  livings  would  be  filled  with  thoroughly  educated 
and  uscfid  preachei's.  He  replied  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  story ; 
and  he  drew  the  following  distinction,  which  suggests  more  than  it  asserts. 
“  Then,”  he  writes  “  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  clergyman  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  who  combines  all  moral,  physical,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  advantages,  a  learned  man,  dedicating  himself  intensely  to  the 
care  of  his  parish,  of  charming  manners  and  dignified  deportment,  six  feet 
two  inches  high,  beautifully  proportioned,  with  a  magnificent  countenance, 
expressive  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  ten  commandments;  and 
it  is  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  such  a  man  as  this  will  fall  into  con¬ 
tempt  on  account  of  his  poverty?  But  substitute  lor  him  an  average, 
ordinary,  uninteresting  minister;  obese,  dumpy,  neither  ill-natured  nor 
good-natured,  neither  learned  nor  ignorant,  striding  over  the  stiles  to 
church  with  a  second-rate  wife,  dusty  and  deliquescent,  and  four  pa¬ 
rochial  children,  full  of  catechism  and  bread  and  butter;  or  let  him  be 
seen  in  one  of  those  Shem-IIam-and-Japhet  buggies,  made  on  Mount 
Ararat  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  driving  in  the  High 
street  of  Edmonton  among  all  his  pecuniary,  saponaceous,  oleaginous 
parishioners.  Can  any  man  of  common  sense  say  that  all  these  outward 
circumstances  of  ministers  of  religion  have  no  bearing  on  religion  itself.” 

NOTE  B. 

President  Edwards  not  only  opposed  the  practice  of  lay-preaching, 
which  is  now  so  common  in  this  country,  and  still  more  common  in 
England,  but  also  that  of  lay-exhortation.  The  following  letter  (to  a 
friend  residing  in  Goshen,  Ct.)  which  is  not  published  in  his  Memoir, 
is  characteristic  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy : 

“Northampton,  May  18,  1742. 

“  My  dear  Friend, 

“  I  am  fully  satisfied  by  the  account  your  father  has  given  me,  that  you 
have  lately  gone  out  of  the  way  of  your  duty,  and  done  that  which  did 
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not  belong  to  you,  in  exhorting  a  public  congregation.  I  know  you  to  be  a 
person  of  good  judgment  and  discretion,  and  therefore  can  with  the 
greater  confidence  put  it  to  you  to  consider  with  yourself  what  you  can 
reasonably  judge  would  be  the  consecjuence,  if  I  and  all  other  ministers 
should  approve  and  pul)licly  justify  such  things  as  laymen’s  taking  it 
upon  them  to  exhort  after  this  manner?  If  one  may,  why  may  not 
another  ?  And  if  there  be  no  certain  limits  or  bounds,  but  every  one  that 
pleases  may  have  liberty,  alas  !  what  should  we  soon  come  to  ?  If  God 
had  not  seen  it  necessary  that  such  things  should  have  certain  limits  and 
bounds,  he  never  would  have  appointed  a  certain  particular  order  of  men 
to  that  work  and  oflice,  to  be  set  apart  to  it  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  in  the 
name  of  God :  the  Head  of  the  church  is  wiser  than  we,  and  knew  how  to 
regulate  things  in  his  church. 

“  ’Tis  no  argument  that  such  things  are  right,  that  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  present,  and  within  a  narrow  sphere  ;  when,  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  look  on  them  in  the  utmost  extent  of  their  consequences,  and 
on  the  long  run  of  events,  they  do  ten  times  as  much  hurt  as  good. 
Appearing  events  are  not  our  rule,  but  the  law  and  the  testimony.  We 
ought  to  be  vigilant  and  circumspect,  and  look  on  every  side,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can,  to  the  further  end  of  things.  God  may  if  he  pleases,  in  his 
sovereign  providence,  turn  that  which  is  most  wrong  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  present ;  for  he  does  what  he  jdeases.  I  hope  you  •will  con¬ 
sider  the  matter,  and  for  the  future  avoid  doing  thus.  You  ought  to  do 
what  good  you  can,  by  private,  brotherly,  humble  admonitions  and 
counsels ;  but  ’tis  too  much  for  you  to  exhort  public  congregations,  or 
solemnly  to  set  yourself,  by  a  set  speech,  to  counsel  a  room  full  of  people, 
unless  it  be  children,  or  those  that  are  much  your  Inferiors,  or  to  speak  to 
any  in  an  authoritative  way.  Such  things  have  done  a  vast  deal  of 
mischief  in  the  country,  and  have  hindered  the  work  of  God  exceedingly. 
Mr.  Tenncnt  has  lately  -wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  mlnlstei-s  of  New- 
England,  earnestly  to  dissuade  from  such  things.  Your  temptations  are 
exceeding  great :  you  had  need  to  have  the  prudence  and  humility  of  ten 
men.  If  you  are  kept  humble  and  prudent,  yon  may  be  a  great  blessing 
in  this  part  of  the  land,  otherwise  you  may  do  as  much  hurt  in  a  few  weeks 
as  you  can  do  good  in  four  years.  You  might  be  under  great  advantage 
by  your  prudence  to  prevent  those  irregularities  and  disordei’s  in  your 
parts,  that  prevail  and  greatly  hinder  the  work  of  God  in  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  by  such  things  as  these  you  will  weaken  your  own  hands, 
and  fill  the  country  with  nothing  but  vain  and  fruitless  and  pernicious 
disputes.  Persons  when  very  full  of  a  great  sense  of  things  are  greatly 
exposed;  for  then  they  long  to  do  something,  and  to  do  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  and  then  is  the  devil’s  time  to  keej)  them  ujxm  their  heads, 
if  they  be  not  uncommonly  circumspect  and  self-dilTident. 

“  I  hope  these  lines  will  be  taken  in  good  part,  from  your  assured 
friend,  Jonathan  Edwards.” 
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Tlicre  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  evils  connected  with  lay-exhortation 
and  lay-preaching.  The  following  narrative  intimates  the  misehief  which 
may  attend  the  practices,  and  also  gives  evidences  that  the  practices  were 
occasionally  adopted  by  our  Puritan  fathers.  It  is  taken  from  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Captain  Edward  Johnson’s  quaint  History,  entitled:  “Wonder- 
Working  Providence  of  Sion’s  Saviour  in  New  England.” 

In  describing  the  town  of  Malden  he  says  :  “  The  people  gathered  Into 
a  church  some  distance  of  time  before  they  could  attain  to  any  church- 
officer  to  administer  the  seals  unto  them ;  yet  in  the  meantime,  at  their 
Sabbath  assemblies  they  had  a  godly  Christian,  named  Mr.  Sarjant,  who 
did  preach  the  word  unto  them ;  and  afterw'ards  they  were  supplied,  at 
times,  with  some  young  students  from  the  College,  till  the  year  1650  one 
Mr.  Marmaduke  INIathews,  coming  out  of  Plymouth  Patfen,  was  for  some 
space  of  time  with  a  people  at  the  town  of  Hull,  which  is  a  small  port 
town,  peopled  by  fishermen,  and  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay’s  mouth, 
where  this  Mr.  Mathews  continued  preaching  till  he  lost  the  approbation 
of  some  able  undei-standing  men  among  both  magistrates  and  ministers, 
by  weak  and  unsafe  expressions  in  his  teaching  ”  (p.  211). 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  w'hlle  one  class  of  philanthropists  regard 
lay-exhortation  or  lay-preaching  as  an  evil  to  which  the  clmrch  cannot 
wisely  submit,  and  a  second  class  regard  it  as  attended  with  some  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  ought  to  be  endured  on  account  of  the  existing  deficiency  of 
well-educated  ministers,  a  third  and  intelligent  class  regard  it  as  decidedly 
superior  to  clerical  exhortation  In  its  fitness  to  reform  the  more  degraded 
portion  of  the  populace.  A  careful  observer  describing  an  enterprise 
designed  for  the  elevation  of  certain  vicious  men,  w’rites  :  “  When  the  well- 
intended  ministrations  of  the  attendant  clergymen  had  failed  to  produce 
any  effect,  the  voluntary'  prayer  of  a  rough  man,  apparently  a  sailor,  made 
a  great  impression  on  his  hearers.  This  can  be  easily  understood,  and 
should  afford  a  hint  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  pelt  with  epithets  the  poor  people  gathered  together  at 
such  times ;  to  mouth  over  the  assurances  of  their  sinful  condition  ;  to  call 
them  “  dear  brethren  ”  with  the  nice  manner  of  the  fashionable  pulpit ;  to 
utter  the  denunciations  or  encouragements  with  which  the  polite  followers 
of  religion  are  alarmed  or  comforted.  Even  as  poets  are  said  “  to  learn 
in  suffering  wdiat  they  teach  in  song,”  so  persons  of  strong  and  simple  hu¬ 
manity  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  duty'  of  enlightening  those  poor 
degraded  sinners.  It  would  require  a  sure  and  tender  skill  to  reach  the 
nature  so  long  overlaid  by  pollution ;  to  touch  the  instincts  of  good  that 
vice  and  debauchery  may  not  altogether  have  exhausted  ;  and  the  least 
affectation,  or  any  prudery  of  instruction,  would  at  once  repel  and  bewil¬ 
der  feeble  souls,  all  astray  and  groping  toward  the  light.” 

VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  109.  13 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  H.  FAIRCHILD,  PRESIDENT  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Religion,  as  a  human  experience,  involves  three  elements 
— the  intellectual,  the  emotional,  and  the  ethical.  We  must 
have,  first,  tire  rational  apprehension  of  God  —  the  great 
facts  of  his  being  and  government;  next,  the  emotions  which 
these  facts  excite  —  the  awe,  the  reverence,  the  fear,  or 
hope  which  these  great  objects  of  religious  thought  inspire, 
often  called  religious  sentiment ;  and  lastly,  the  moral  atti¬ 
tude  and  action  which  the  facts  require  —  the  adjustment 
of  character  and  life  to  the  truths  of  religion  as  intellectually 
apprehended. 

These  elements  of  religious  experience  exist,  in  constantly 
varying  proportions,  both  in  the  individual  and  iji  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  nation  or  the  race.  In  some  form  or  degree, 
they  are  all  essential  to  the  existence  of  religion  as  a  genuine 
experience  ;  but  the  same  individual,  in  dilfcrcnt  stages  of 
his  progress,  may  exhibit  different  degrees  and  combinations 
of  religious  thought  Tind  feeling  and  ethical  action.  At  one 
time  he  passes  through  a  period  of  special  intellectual 
activity,  in  which  the  thought  is  directed  to  the  truths  per¬ 
taining  to  God  —  his  nature  and  government  and  providence 
—  a  period  of  earnest  thinking,  in  which  the  foundations 
are  laid  in  religious  doctrine.  Again,  these  facts  act  pro¬ 
foundly  upon  the  feelings,  and  call  forth  the  intense  emotions 
which  it  is  their  nature  to  awaken ;  and  then,  again,  the 
obligations  and  requirements  of  religion  address  themselves 
to  the  soul,  and  the  character  and  the  life  are  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  facts.  The  last  result  is,  of  course,  the 
proper  outcome  of  all  thinking  and  feeling  in  connection 
with  religion.  Nothing  that  is  ultimately  salutary  and 
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valuable  has  been  accomplished  until  religion  reaches  and 
moulds  the  character  and  life.  Where  this  is  attained, 
religion  is  a  success ;  where  it  is  not,  it  is  a  failure.  The 
thinking  and  feeling  are,  however,  necessary  steps  in  the 
process ;  because  through  these  come  all  the  motives  to 
action,  all  the  objects  upon  which  the  activity  can  terminate. 

Similar  fluctuations  are  exhibited  in  communities,  as  in 
individuals.  We  sometimes  come  upon  a  period  of  religious 
thinking  —  a  tlieological  era,  when  the  general  mind  is 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  objects  of  faith,  traversing  the 
field  of  religious  thought,  defining  more  accurately  the  old, 
and  bringing  out  the  new,  and  extending  the  limits  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge.  Again,  we  may  have  a  general  awakening 
of  religious  feeling^  a  quickening  of  the  religious  sentiment 
—  the  result  of  progress  in  religious  thinking,  of  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  some  new  and  moving  truth,  or  a  freshening  of 
the  old,  or  the  consequence  of  providential  events  that  touch 
the  hearts  of  men,  or,  at  times,  doubtless,  the  work  of  a 
special  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  which  no  out¬ 
ward  occasion  appears.  At  sucli  times,  the  entire  people 
seem  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  ;  the  emotional 
element  is  prevalent  and  pervading,  and  all  religious  move¬ 
ments  present  tlic  feature  of  intensity.  Then,  again,  the 
idea  of  duty  becomes  prominent,  and  religious  activity  takes 
the  direction  of  bringing  the  life  into  harmony  with  the 
claims  of  morality.  New  liglit  has  brought  out  new  duties, 
or  old  wrongs,  and  the  entire  people  are  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  more  complete 
adjustment  of  character  to  perceiveij  obligation.  Towards 
one  or  another  of  those  throe  modes  of  action  there  is  a 
frequent  tendency  in  every  religious  community.  A  general 
quickening  of  the  religious  sensibility  is  popularly  called  a 
revival  of  religion.  A  general  movement  in  either  of  the 
other  directions  might  properly  bear  the  same  name.  It  is 
not  the  sincerely  and  truly  religious  alone  who  are  concerned 
in  these  movements.  The  religious  tendencies  of  men  are 
such  that  even  those  in  whom  religion  is  not  the  controlling 
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principle  are  drifted  on  with  the  tide’of  religious  life,  and 
share  in  the  general  thought  and  feeling  and  action. 

The  true  ideal  condition  of  the  individual  soul,  and  of 
the  community  at  large,  is  a  symmetrical  blending  of  these 
three  elements — a  clear  apprehension  of  the  great  facts 
of  the  spiritual  world,  an  appreciation  of  these  facts  in 
the  sensibility,  and  a  life  and  action  corresponding  with 
them.  Towards  this  ideal  we  must  suppose  that  the  entire 
movement  tends,  and  the  perfection  of  the  life  of  heaven 
involves  its  complete  attainment ;  but  historically  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind  has  not  exhibited  this  symmetrical 
combination. 

Religious  progress  has  often  been  partial,  bringing  first 
one,  and  then  another,  element  into  prominence,  and  con¬ 
centrating  upon  it  the  energies  of  the  community.  Or, 
again,  there  has  seemed  to  bo  a  division  of  labor  ;  the  work 
of  elaborating  religious  truth  falling  upon  one  portion  of  the 
community  ;  another  portion  living  and  working  in  the  line 
of  feeling,  furnishing  the  emotional  impulse  required ;  and 
still  another  giving  itself  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  the 
moral  life.  Doubtless  such  a  distribution  of  labor  has,  to 
some  extent,  always  existed,  and  perhaps  a  reasonable  blend¬ 
ing  of  these  three  operations  is  the  best  we  can  expect,  in  a 
world  of  imperfect  religious  development.  But  a  marked 
deficiency  or  failure  in  either  of  these  elements  should  awaken 
concern  and  counteracting  efifort. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,(^there  seems  more  reason  to 
apprehend  a  failure  of  religious  sentiment  than  of  religious 
thought  t  doctrinal  thq^ight  being  naturally  the  more  perma¬ 
nent  01  the  two.  Truth  once  attained  is  not  easily  lost ;  it 
takes  permanent  and,  so  to  speak,  tangible  form  in  the  sym¬ 
bols  and  literature  of  the  church  and  the  world.  It  may 
cease  to  attract  attention,  and  may  become  in  some  sense 
inoperative  ;  but  let  the  emergency  arise  which  calls  for  the 
truth,  and  it  becomes  at  once  available.  Feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  evanescent,  although  some  degree  of  it 
is  provided  for  in  the  permanent  constitution  of  man.  This 
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higher  form  of  religious  feeling  may  subside,  and  where  it 
fails  there  is  nothing  to  represent  it.  The  thoughts  and 
forms  of  action  which  once  expressed  it  are  utterly  inade¬ 
quate.  Feeling  alone  is  the  test  and  measure  of  feeling ; 
and  all  the  signs,  at  first  so  significant  and  potential,  be¬ 
come  an  unknown  language  when  the  sentiment  has  failed 
which  they  were  designed  to  represent. 

There  is  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  the  religious 
sentiment  of  the  church  and  the  world  has  suffered  a  marked 
decline  ;  not  merely  a  temporary  or  local  ebb,  but  something 
like  a  permanent  and  world-wide  subsidence ;  that,  while 
religious  science  is  w'ell  advanced  and  constantly  advancing, 
and  genuine  morality  is  not,  on  the  whole,  losing  ground, 
or  the  power  of  religion,  as  a  whole,  diminishing,  there  does 
still  appear  a  deficiency  in  its  affectional  or  emotional  char¬ 
acter.  Tlie  hearts  of  men  seem  less  moved  by  the  great  • 
facts  of  religion  than  they  w'ere  in  remote  ages,  or  even  in 
times  much  less  remote  ;  and  the  result  is  that  religion  is 
not  tlie  power  which,  in  view  of  its  advantages  of  position, 
it  ought  to  be. 

Evidences  of  this  change  in  prevalent  religious  experience 
will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts  in  reference  to 
the  Jewish  people,  as  gathered  from  sacred  history.  The 
Jews  W'ere  a  nation  of  worshippers.  The  history  of  religion 
among  them  is  the  history  of  the  people.  Their  institutions 
were  the  institutions  of  religion ;  their  entire  life  was  moulded 
by  their  religion.  To  be  a  Jew  was  to  believe  in  God  and 
ill  the  temple,  in  the  altar  and  in  the  sacrifice.  It  was  to 
stand  at  the  gates  of  the  temple  with  ^reverence  and  awe,  to 
defend  it  with  enthusiastic  bravery  from  the  profanation  of 
the  Gentile,  and  to  worship  towards  it,  with  longing  eyes, 
from  the  land  of  his  exile.  In  prosperous  times  the  people 
gathered  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  land,  tliree  times  a 
year,  to  worship  about  the  temple,  and  spent  days  in  these 
acts  of  devotion.  It  does  not  appear  that  careful  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  render  the  worship  attractive,  by  the 
provision  of  orchestras,  or  of  preachers  and  platform  oratoi's. 
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The  service  looked  not  towards  the  people,  but  heavenward. 
There  was  solemn  music  at  times ;  and,  in  a  quiet  way,  the 
doctors  of  the  law  discoursed  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion  to  groups  of  listeners  about  the  courts ;  but  the 
great  centre  of  interest  w^as  God  in  his  own  dwelling-place, 
and  the  solemn  rite  in  which  God  was  acknowledged  and 
their  own  sin  confessed.  While  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  the 
vast  multitude  were  praying  without ;  not  under  groined 
arches,  with  softened  light,  and  in  an  atmosphere  tempered 
to  the  most  delicate  sense ;  not  sitting  in  luxurious  seats 
that  invited  to  repose  ;  but  standing  under  the  open  heaven, 
and  waiting  in  silence  while  the  mysterious  ceremonial, 
hidden  from  their  view,  was  in  progress.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  these  were  not  a  special  class  of  the  people, 
religiously  inclined,  like  those  who  gather  at  our  daily 
•  prayer-meetings,  but  the  entire  people,  in  their  normal  ex¬ 
perience,  w'e  have  evidence  of  the  permanent  power  of  the 
religious  sentiment  among  them  —  a  power  which  shaped 
their  thought  and  life,  and  which  has  kept  them,  down  to 
our  time,  a  peculiar  people,  with  enough  of  the  religious 
sentiment  remaining  to  hold  them  to  their  burdensome 
worship  against  the  aggressions  of  modern  worldliness. 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  genuine  morality  they  were  es¬ 
sentially  in  advance  of  the  modern  religious  world;  but  they 
were  sustained  in  a  morality  far  above  that  of  the  nations 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  strength  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  among  them  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  apostasy  this  sentiment  still  prevailed.  They 
did  not  renounce  religion  when  they  forsook  the  true  wor¬ 
ship.  They  still  had  their  divinities,  and  built  their  altars 
upon  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree.  The 
tendency  to  worship  was  so  strong  among  them  that  the 
groves  and  high  places,  devoted  to  idolatry  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain. 
They  proved  a  temptation. 

The  facts  of  our  modern  Christian  civilization,  in  relation 
to  the  religious  sentiment,  are  quite  in  contrast  with  all  this. 
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The  prominent  fact  strikes  us  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  not 
a  community  of  worshippers.  Large  portions  of  the  people 
never  gather  to  a  place  of  worship,  and  never  share  in  any 
act  of  worship,  or  in  any  common  exliibition  of  religious 
feeling.  A  single  exception  should  perhaps  be  noted.  The 
religious  sentiment  is  aroused  in  the  presence  of  death,  and 
religious  observances  are  always  connected  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  The  exception  is  so  striking  as  to  mark  more 
distinctly  the  general  fact.  The  religious  sentiment  is  so 
low  and  inoperative  as  to  leave  large  portions  of  every  Prot¬ 
estant  Christian  people  in  a  state  of  apparent  inditferentism. 
Christian  worship  seems  a  matter  in  which  they  have  no 
concern.  A  portion  of  these  may  afford  pecuniary  aid  in 
erecting  churches  and  in  sustaining  the  institutions  of  religion, 
jn  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  would  aid  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad,  or  in  any  other  public  enterprise.  It 
tends  to  the  general  prosperity  and  advances  the  price  of 
real  estate.  The  impulse  to  worship  they  do  not  feel,  they 
have  no  conscious  want  in  that  direction.  No  such  class 
of  people  existed  among  the  Jews.  Even  the  Sadducees 
of  the  Saviour’s  day,  a  sect  of  materialistic  philosophers  who 
denied  a  spiritual  existence,  and  immortality,  had  not  eman¬ 
cipated  themselves  from  the  neces^sity  of^worship.  They 
'maintained  the  temple  service zealously the  Pharisees 
themselves. 

The  most  advanced  Christian  sentiment  of  the  modem 
world  lacks  this  pervasive  power.  Large  masses  of  men  in 
close  contact  with  the  Christian  church  are  not  reached  by 
the  light  and  warmth  of  religious  feeling.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  stands  in  contrast  with  the  fact  that 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  morality  are  much  more 
widely  diffused.  Modern  Christianity  controls,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  external  morality  of  the  entire  people,  and  gives 
direction  to  the  popular  thinking  ;  but  the  feeling  of  worship, 
the  sentiment  of  religion,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  thought 
or  the  morality. 

Leaving  these  outsiders,  and  coming  to  the  professed 
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worshippers  themselves,  we  find  similar  evidence  of  lack  of 
power  in  the  religious  sentiment.  We  build  houses  of 
worship,  often  artistic  and  magnificent,  not  generally  com¬ 
paring  in  costliness  with  the  temple  of  the  Jews  —  but  ours 
are  many,  and  theirs  was  but  one.  In  the  aggregate,  our 
houses  of  worship  exceed  in  cost  the  greatest  of  their  temples. 
But  we  build  capitols  and  exchanges  and  public  halls  and 
school-houses  and  hotels  at  even  greater  cost,  and  much  in 
the  same  spirit.  The  Jews  erected  their  temple  as  a  dwell¬ 
ing-place  for  God.  It  was  God’s  house ;  and  they  covered 
its  beams  and  doors  and  roof  and  turrets  with  gold,  to  make 
it  meet  for  God’s  presence  and  glory.  Nothing  was  too 
costly  or  magnificent  to  express  their  sense  of  God’s  excel¬ 
lence  and  majesty.  For  themselves  they  never  ventured 
into  the  sacred  place.  In  their  worship  their  souls  were, 
directed  to  God.  In  his  presence  the  sacrifice  Avas  consumed, 
and  to  him  the  incense  ascended.  To  him  the  solemji  chant 
and  the  prayer  were  directed.  The  great  inquiry  was 
“  wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself 
before  the  high  God  ”  ?  We  build  our  houses  of  worship  to 
accommodate  ourselves,  with  such  adornment  and  furnishing 
as  shall  be  pleasing  to  mortal  eye,  and  add  to  human  comfort. 
Tlie  preference  of  sittings  in  our  temple  we  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  thus  save  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  a  tithing 
to  sustain  our  worship.  We  gather'to  our  service  and  listen 
to  music,  attuned  artistically  to  the  cultivated  ear,  rather 
than  adapted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  praise  to  God  from  the 
great  congregation.  One  voice  utters  the  prayer  while  the 
people  sit ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  prayer  is  addressed  more  to  God  or  to  the  worshippers. 
If  in  any  part  of  the  service  the  people  stand,  it  is  chiefiy  as 
a  matter  of  bodily  relief.  But  these  forms  of  worsliip  are 
only  the  preliminaries.  The  people  have  gathered  for  the 
sermon,  and  some  give  unequivocal  proof  of  this  by  arriving 
just  in  season  for  this  essential  exercise.  The  preaching  is 
the  great  feature  of  our  modern  Protestant  worship.  It  is 
intellectually  stimulating ;  it  affords  instruction  in  doctrine, 
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and  incentive  to  right  action ;  but  it  is  not  the  natural 
channel  of  the  sentiment  of  worship.  In  reference  to  the 
entire  service,  the  effort  is  apparent  to  make  it  attractive  to 
the  hearers ;  for  the  congregation  seems  to  be  an  assembly 
of  hearers  rather  than  of  worshippers ;  and  so  we  spend  the 
brief  hour,  and  retire  to  refresh  exhausted  nature  at  our 
homes. 

We  would  not  intimate  that  in  these  barren  forms  there 
is  not  genuine  worship,  or  that  these  worshippers  are  not 
morally  approved  of  God,  as  fully  as  those  of  ancient  days, 
who  stood  ill  solemn  awe  around  the  temple.  The  great 
principle  “  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted, 
according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not,”  applies  to  worship,  as  to  every  other  service. 
But  what  a  poverty  of  soul  do  these  cold  forms  betray  —  not 
a  barrenness  of  religious  thought,  or  eihical  character,  or 
outward  activity,  but  of  hearty,  vital  sentiment  and  feeling ! 
Nor  do  we  intend  to  intimate  that  these  forms  are  not 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  conscious  want  of  the  worship¬ 
pers.  Just  here  lies  the  difficulty.  We  seem  to  need  nothing 
warmer  or  more  expressive.  There  is  a  startling  deficiency 
in  the  religious  sentiment  that  makes  us  intolerant  of  any¬ 
thing  more  demonstrative,  and  any  attempt  to  elevate  the 
service  above  the  prevalent  tone  of  feeling  produces  a  reac¬ 
tion,  and  chills  the  heart  instead  of  kindling  it.  Indeed, 
from  our  modern  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  propriety  and  power  of  the  ancient  worship.  The 
symbolic  movements  and  representations  were  addressed  to 
feeling,  and  not  to  thought.  They  are  not  to  be  explained 
but  felt ;  and  when  the  feeling  is  wanting,  the  symbolical 
language  is  an  unknown  tongue.  As  an  example,  how  little 
is  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  fasting,  felt  in  modern  ex¬ 
perience  !  We  have  what  we  call,  out  of  deference  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  our  days  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  but  the  fasting  is  a 
matter  of  exceptional  personal  observance,  rarely,  if  ever, 
attended  to  by  the  body  of  the  people.  So  little  is  the  need 
of  this  observance  felt,  that  its  very  meaning  and  significance 
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axe,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  from  modern  thought.  The 
ascetic  idea  represents  it  as  a  solemn  requirement,  an  act  of 
self-denial,  in  itself  pleasing  to  God ;  or  a  sort  of  penance 
which  God  imposes  as  an  expression  of  his  displeasure. 
The  humanitarian  view  is  that  its  value  is  physiological,  that 
it  operates  to  clear  the  mind  and  subdue  the  body,  to  give 
the  spiritual  nature  predominance,  and  fit  the  soul  for  prayer 
and  worship.  Under  the  illumination  of  true  and  elevated 
religious  feeling,  we  should  probably  see  tliat  both  these 
views  are  out  of  place,  and  that  fasting  is  merely  the  natural 
form  in  which  intense  emotions  of  penitence  or  sorrow  ex¬ 
press  themselves,  or  the  natural  result  of  such  emotions. 
“  The  children  of  the  bridecliamber  fast  when  the  Bridegroom 
is  taken  away.” 

If  we  leave  these  outward  indications  of  religious  feeling, 
as  shown  in  the  institutions  and  forms  of  worship,  and  come 
to  the  direct  utterances  of  emotion  in  prayer  and  sacred 
song,  we  sliall  find  the  difference  between  the  past  and  the 
present  no  less  striking.  The  religious  sentiment  of  the 
scriptures  differs  from  that  of  modern  experience,  not  only 
in  degree,  but  in  kind.  The  highest  form,  that  which  most 
exalts  and  inspires  the  soul,  is  its  direct  response  to  the 
great  facts  of  God’s  being  and  attributes.  '  In  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  these,  the  soul  is  drawn  out  of  itself,  and  lifted  up 
in  awe,  reverence,  adoration,  and  love,  or  is  occupied  with 
the  correlative  facts  of  its  own  weakness,  dependence,  want, 
and  unworthiness.  These  views  arc  the  natural  counterparts 
of  each  other.  “  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee  ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.”  In  its  deepest  emotional 
exercises  the  soul  does  not  contemplate  itself,  or  its  own 
experiences,  analyzing  and  dissecting  them  and  holding 
them  up  to  its  own  admiration,  but  is  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  grand  object  of  the  emotion.  This  is  the  most  simple 
and  natural  form  of  religious  sentiment,  and  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

A  lower  and  less  wholesome  type  of  feeling  involves  special 
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attention  to  the  experiences  themselves,  a  work  of  analytic 
introspection  and  self-consciousness  ;  the  soul  noting  each 
varying  phase  and  movement  of  its  own  life  and  enveloping 
itself  in  a  spiritual  cocoon,  spun  from  its  own  feeling  and 
fancy,  occupied  with  the  changing  phenomena  of  its  own 
inner  existence,  rather  than  going  out  to  the  great  fountain 
of  life.  It  is  significant  that  men  have  never  thought  of 
pursuing  this  method  in  other  departments  of  experience, 
even  where  the  emotions  are  most  fully  exercised,  as  in  the 
social  and  domestic  relations.  No  man  pauses  to  entertain 
himself  with  his  feelings  towards  his  family  or  friends,  or 
holds  up,  even  to  his  own  thouglit,  any  of  these  emotions  as 
an  object  of  contemplation.  The  natural  emotion  takes  him 
out  of  himself  to  the  objects  of  his  affection,  and  he  rejoices 
in  the  goodness  and  excellence  which  have  won  his  heart. 
The  moment  any  emotion  becomes  itself  an  object  of  thought 
and  of  culture  it  loses  its  transparency  and  something  of  its 
genuineness.  It  becomes  rather  the  echo  of  the  genuine, 
than  the  genuine  itself.  The  grief  that  entertains  itself 
with  its  own  pain  is  little  more  than  the  remembrance  of  a 
grief  that  has  passed  away  ;  and  the  love  that  dwells  on  its 
own  strength  and  intensity  awakens  distrust  of  its  vitality. 
The  religious  emotions  come  under  the  same  law.  They 
exist  in  their  most  satisfactory  form,  when  transmitting 
directly  to  the  soul  the  object  which  arouses  them.  Like  a 
flame  of  fire,  they  cannot  be  separated  from  that  on  which 
they  feed. 

The  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  are  an  embodiment  of 
the  religious  emotions  of  those  times ;  and  our  modern 
sacred  songs  are  an  expression  of  modern  sentiment.  These 
lyrics  are  to  be  taken,  not  merely  as  an  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  their  immediate  authors,  but  as  representing  the 
great  body  of  the  church  which  has  adopted  and  consecrated 
them.  In  a  careful  comparison  of  these,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  contrast.  Open  the  Psalms  where  you  will, 
and  the  soul  is  instantly  lifted  up  on  the  wings  of  adoration 
and  out-going  to  God.  Does  the  Psalmist  long  for  God’s 
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presence,  how  direct  and  childlike  is  his  cry  to  him ;  “  As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  0  God  ;  my  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living 
God  ;  when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  God  ?  ”  Here  we 
are  taken  into  the  very  heart  of  the  emotion,  instead  of 
contemplaing  it  as  spectators,  and  are  drawn  into  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  longing  after  God. 

When  the  Psalmist  would  express  his  love  to  God,  he  sets 
God  before  us  in  his  loveliness :  “  I  love  the  Lord,  because 
he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplication  ;  because  he 
hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me,  therefore  will  I  call  upon  him 
as  long  as  I  live.”  This  is  the  simple  and  direct  expression 
of  the  emotion.  In  our  modern  hymns,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  often  made  spectators  of  the  emotion,  and  are  set  upon 
gauging  its  depth  an'd  intensity : 

“  Do  not  I  love  thee,  O  my  Lord  ? 

Behold  my  heart,  and  see; 

And  turn  the  dearest  idol  out 
That  dares  to  rival  thee. 

Is  not  thy  name  melodious  still 
To  my  attentive  ear  ? 

Doth  not  each  pulse  with  pleasure  bound 
My  Saviour’s  voice  to  hear  ? 

Would  not  my  heart  pour  forth  its  blood 
In  honor  of  thy  name  ? 

And  challenge  the  cold  hand  of  death 
To  damp  the  immortal  flame  ?  ” 

Here  we  have  love  introverted,  and  feeding  on  its  own 
life  —  a  very  poor  diet ;  but  such  hymns  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  direct  observation  and  study  of  the  religious  emo¬ 
tions  ;  a  work  in  which  the  distinguished  author  of  this 
hymn  has  been  a  prominent  leader.  Similar  instances  of 
the  contemplation  of  the  emotion,  instead  of  the  expression 
of  the  emotion,  abound  in  our  collections  ;  and  some  of  these 
are  special  favorites.  Many  hymns  relating  to  prayer  are  of 
this  class  —  a  meditation  upon  the  privilege  of  prayer,  rather 
than  the  utterance  of  prayer ; 
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“  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  every  cumbering  care, 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  love  in  solitude  to  shed 
The  penitential  tear. 

And  all  his  promises  to  plead 
When  none  but  God  is  near.” 

or  again  — 

“  From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows. 

From  every  swelling  tide  of  woes, 

Tliere  is  a  calm,  a  sure  retreat  — 

’Tis  found  beneath  the  mercy-seat. 

• 

There  is  a  place  where  Jesus  sheds 
The  oil  of  gladness  on  our  heads ; 

A  place,  than  all  besides  more  sweet  — 

It  is  the  blood-bought  mercy-seat.” 

Again  wo  have 

“  Sweet  hour  of  prayer,  sweet  hour  of  prayer  1 
That  calls  me  from  a  world  of  care. 

And  bids  me  at  my  Father’s  throne 
Make  all  my  wants  and  wishes  known. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  grief 
IVIy  sold  has  often  found  relief. 

And  oft  escaped  the  tempter’s  snare 
By  thy  return,  sweet  hour  of  prayer.” 

The  hymn  continues  in  this  artificial  strain,  until,  in  the 
last  line,  it  reaches  the  preposterous  climax 

“  Farewell,  farewell,  sweet  hour  of  prayer.” 

That  such  instances  of  false  sentiment  should  appear 
among  our  hymns,  would  have  no  special  significance  ;  they 
appear  in  other  departments  of  literature.  But  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  church  should  adopt  these  hymns  to  express 
devotional  feeling.  We  have  many  noble  hymns  expressive 
of  hearty  and  true  emotion,  bringing  into  direct  view  the 
objects  of  the  emotions  instead  of  the  emotions  themselves ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we  should  have  any  of 
a  different  character,  with  such  divine  models  in  our  hands 
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as  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  fact  indicates  a  low  state  of 
religious  feeling — a  culture  too  subjective  and  introverted. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  thought  and  feeling  an  outward, 
objective  direction,  our  hymns  sometimes  reach  only  the 
poetic  and  sentimental. 

“  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning  I 
Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid; 

Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining;” .. . 
This  must  pass  for  poetry,  but  we  cannot  accept  it  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  devotion.  In  a  similar  strain  we  have  the  less 
familiar  hymn  * 

“  Tliou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see : 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee  ; 

Where’er  we  turn  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  elouds  of  even. 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven, — 

Those  hues  that  mark  the  sun’s  decline. 

So  soft,  so  radiant.  Lord,  are  thine.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  author  of  these  lines  should 
have  confounded  poetic  sentiment  and  fancy,  with  religious 
feeling;  but  tliat  the  people  of  God,  with  a  lofty  utterance 
like  the  nineteenth  Psalm  before  them,  should  have  shared 
in  that  mistake,  is  passing  strange.  “  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork.” 
etc.  There  are,  doubtless,  passages  of  a  subjective  char¬ 
acter  in  the  Psalms,  but  the  general  contrast  can  scarcely  be 
questioned. 

But  the  Old  Testament  is  not  peculiar  in  bringing  men 
face  to  face  with  the  great  facts  of  religion.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  deals  in  the  same  manner  with  the  religious  emotions. 
In  the  incarnation  we  have  the  objective  personality  of  God 
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brought  almost  within  the  reach  of  our  senses.  We  have 
the  Immanuel  living  and  walking  with  men,  and  at  last  taken 
bodily  from  mortal  sight  through  the  opening  cloud,  leaving 
liis  followers  gazing  steadfastly  into  heaven,  his  own  words 
of  grace  still  lingering  in  their  ears  :  “  In  my  Father’s  house 
are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  The 
gospel  system  differs  from  the  older  revelation  in  bringing 
the  worshipper,  if  possible,  more  directly  to  God,  rending  the 
veil  which  excludes  him  from  the  holy  of  holies,  removing 
tlie  priest  who  was  the  medium  of  the  worship  and  inviting 
him  to  “  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace.” 

Paul  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  deficient  in  religious 
experience.  Converted  suddenly,  in  an  overwhelming  vision, 
from  a  proud  persecutor  to  a  humble  believer,  receiving 
liis  gospel,  not  in  conference  with  man,  but  taught  it  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  caught  up  to  the  third  heavens,  where  he 
heard  unspeakable  words,  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,  why 
should  he  not  have  left  us  an  epistle  on  the  “  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,”  or  a  discriminating  treatise 
on  “  The  Religious  Affections  ?  ”  He  deems  it  enough  to  say 
of  himself :  “  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  wliich  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.” 

John  was  a  man  the  natural  current  of  whose  life  was 
pure  and  transparent,  but  profound.  His  opportunities 
were  rare.  He  had  stood  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  had  reclined  in  his  bosom  at  the  last 
supper  —  “the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,”  had  followed 
him  to  the  judgment  hall  when  all  others  fled,  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  last  words  addressed  to  human  ear  upon  the 
cross,  had  looked  first  into  the  open  sepulchre,  and  seen 
with  spiritual  insight  the  resurrection.  Why  did  he  not, 
when  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day,  give  us,  instead  of 
the  outward  conflict  of  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  an 
apocalypse  of  the  interior  life  ?  If  any  man  has  known  the 
meaning  of  that  life,  John  was  that  man.  He  contents 
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himself  with  saying:  “Little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth.  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 
And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself, 
even  as  he  is  pure.”  The  New  Testament  abounds  in  ex- 
j)ressions  of  emotion  ;  but  it  is  always  in  contemplation  of 
the  outward  facts  of  God  and  his  grace,  of  man’s  sin  and 
salvation  :  “  Oh,  the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  ”  Of  that  painful 
handling  of  the  religious  emotions,  so  common  in  later  days, 
marking  their  varying  shades  and  intensities,  and  labelling 
each  as  in  a  cabinet  of  dried  specimens,  we  find  nothing. 
The  introverted,  dreamy,  and  mystical  type  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  sprang  up  at  a  later  day,  in  connection  with  the  monastic 
tendency,  which  encouraged  religious  contemplation  and 
separation  from  worldly  relations  and  active  life.  It  is  the 
natural  product  of  the  monastic  idea.  The  soul  shut  out 
from  the  natural  channels  of  action  must  occupy  itself  with 
an  unwholesome  self-consciousness,  and  entertain  itself  with 
its  own  movements  and  fancies.  Thus,  the  habit,  coming 
down  through  the  perversions  of  Romanism,  has  invaded 
every  branch  of  the  Protestant  church,  sometimes,  even,  in 
our  day,  claiming  attention  as  “  the  higher  Christian  life.” 

This  misdirection  of  the  religious’ sentiment  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  cause,  as  well  as  a  consequence,  of  a  decline  in 
its  power.  Religious  feeling,  as  well  as  every  other  emotion, 
vanishes  under  a  direct  examination  of  its  nature  and 
strength.  It  is  an  element  of  power  only  when  it  fastens  on 
God,  and  makes  his,  personality  and  presence  more  real  to 
men.  The  man  who  walks  with  God,  and  whose  presence 
suggests  the  thought  of  God,  is  the  one  who  takes  hold  of 
the  hearts  of  men ;  not  he  who  dwells  with  himself,  and 
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whose  experiences  become  to  himself  a  matter  of  absorbing 
interest.  While  the  church  has  given  so  much  attention  to 
the  nature  of  religious  emotions,  and  has  made  the  direct 
contemplation  of  them  so  prominent  in  public  worship  and 
instruction  and  in  didactic  literature,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  religious  experience  should  have  lost  its  vigor,  and  that 
the  sense  of  worship  should  have  vanished,  in  a  degree,  from 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  mass  of  men  can  never  bo  interested 
in  the  study  of  religious  feeling,  and,  even  if  they  could,  it 
would  not  be  an  exercise  of  that  feeling  ;  but  they  can  and 
must  be  drawn  towards  the  natural  and  ])ropcr  objects  of 
religious  contemplation.  The  great  themes  of  r-eligion  have 
in  their  very  nature  a  charm  beyond  any  others.  No  other 
interests  could  gather  men  from  week  to  week,  as  do  those 
of  worship  and  religious  instruction.  The  church  and  the 
pulpit,  even  indifferently  sustained,  will  continue  to  attract 
congregations  of  the  i)eo})lo  wlicn  the  secular  lecture  shall 
have  been  forgotten.  But  the  power  of  religious  worship 
and  tliought  is  greatly  diminished  when  turiied  in  any 
degree  from  God  and  from  man’s  relation  to  him. 

There  arc,  doubtless,  other  causes  which  have  operated  in 
diminishing  the  tendency  to  Avorship.  Among  these  stands 
prominent  the  fact  that  wo  have  receded  from  those  great 
manifestations  of  God  which  impressed  the  minds  of  men  in 
tlie  earlier  ages.  Such  events  as  the  creation,  the  flood,  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  ])lain;  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  course  of  God’s  providence  with  the 
Jews  and  with  surrounding  nations,  acted  powerfully  upon 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men ;  so  that  to  question  his 
personality  or  his  power  was  an  impossibility. 

We  are  sci)aratcd  from  the  old  theophanics  by  a  hundred 
generations.  The  apprehension  of  God  has  lost  something 
of  its  vividness.  We  may  hold  to  the  dogmatic  statement 
of  his  existence ;  but  our  hearts  are  not  moved  by  it  as  the 
hearts  of  men  were  moved  of  old.  We  can  prove  to  men 
that  these  manifestations  must  have  been  made  ;  they  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  value  as  evidence  to  the  understanding ; 
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but  they  arc  too  remote  to  stir  the  feeling  of  the  careless  and 
unbelieving,  and  men  say  in  their  hearts :  “  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming  ?  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.” 

It  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature  thus  to  lose  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  past ;  hut  the  practical  fact  must  be  accepted. 
The  effect  of  the  lapse  of  ages  since  these  grand  events  of 
God’s  providence  appeared  is  shown  in  the  condition  even 
of  the  pagan  nations.  The  sentiment  of  worship  is  losing 
its  power  among  them.  The  grim  and  fierce  sujjerstitions 
which  led  to  human  sacrifice  the  world  over,  from  tlie  plains 
of  India  to  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras  and  to  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Much  of  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  indirect  influence  of 
Christianity  in  the  w'orld,  but  more,  probably,  to  the  failure 
of  the  intense  sentiment  of  fear  and  apprehension  which 
God’s  early  judgments  produced  in  the  minds  of  sinners. 
The  earliest -missionaries  of  the  Sandwich  islands  found  that 
the  false  deities  had  fallen  into  dishonor,  and  the  old  religion 
‘had  lost  its  hold.  The  case  is  not  a  solitary  one.  There  arc 
many  indications  of  the  waning  pow’cr  of  heathen  supersti¬ 
tions.  ^Mohammedanism  shows  a  similar  decay.)  Th.c  ter¬ 
rible  earnestness  and  cnci  gy  of  its  early  years  have  failed, 
because  of  the  failure  in  the  human  soul  of  the  principle 
upon  which  it  acted.  .Religion,  except  as  it  is  sustained  by 
Christianity,  seems  likely  to  perish  from  the  earth,  as  it  has 
already  perished,  in  effect,  from  the  great  empire  of  China. 

Again,  the  progress  of  ])hysical  science  has  doubtless  had 
something  to  do  with  this  result.  When  all  the  movements 
of  nature  were  referred  at  once  to  God,  —  wdien  the  thunder 
was  his  voice,  and  the  winds  were  the  breath  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  —  the  thought  of  God  was  ever  present.  But  as 
science  connects  these  movements  with  the  well-known  forces 
of  nature,  and  almost  constructs  the  world  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  creative  power,  the  thought  of  God  vanishes 
from  the  hearts  of  men  ;  not  logically,  for,  however  far  back 
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science  may  trace  this  series  of  dependent  causes,  we  must 
at  length  find  God  standing  at  the  source  of  all  power  and 
life,  not  dethroned,  but  only  the  more  exalted,  by  these 
revelations  of  physical  science.  But  human  thought  is 
superficial,  and  human  imagination  weak.  Men  grow  be¬ 
wildered  in  this  search  after  God,  and,  when  he  disappears 
from  the  secret  places  where  they  thought  was  his  abode, 
weakly  or  willingly  they  cease  to  follow  him.  Tlie  vast 
machinery  of  tlie  universe  comes  in  between  the  soul  and 
God,  and  shuts  him  from  their  hearts.  The  reign  of  law, 
rather  than  of  God,  becomes  the  omnipresent  fact  to  human 
thought,  and  checks  the  outgoing  of  the  soul  to  him.  He 
seems  too  remote  to  be  reached  by  our  prayer,  and  even 
the  Christian  heart  is  sometimes  chilled  by  this  overpowering 
sense  of  distance : 

“  Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues, 

And  our  devotion  dies.” 

We  seem  to  need  again  the  manifest  Jehovah,  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  “  Who  shall 
deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  ” 

Through  this  superincumbent  mass  religious  feeling  must 
find  its  way;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  we  are 
almost  tempted,  at  times,  to  accept  the  stupid  proverb  that 
“  Ignorance  is  tlie  mother  of  devotion,”  or  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  doctrine  of  Positivism,  that  religion  can  flourish 
only  in  the  dawning  of  civilization.  But  “  Jehovah  lives, 
and  blessed  be  our  rock.” 

It  is  possible,  again,  that  an  imperfect  conception  of  the 
love  of  God,  as  presented  in  the  gospel  scheme,  has  tended 
to  diminish  the  power  of  religious  feeling.  Reverence  niust 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  worship,  because  this  is  the  proper 
response  of  the  soul  to  God’s  greatness  and  excellence. 
That  love  expresses  the  substance  of  God’s  moral  excellence, 
is  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  fully  sustained  by  reason  ;  but 
a  shallow  interpretation  of  that  love  sometimes  eliminates 
from  the  character  of  God  all  justice  and  sternness  and 
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fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  universe,  and  leaves  a  mere 
good-nature,  an  easy  and  inoffensive  impulse  to  relieve  man¬ 
kind  from  every  hardship,  and  to  secure  to  them  every 
pleasure.  Before  this  perverted  conception  of  God,  true 
reverence  and  worship  fail.  He  comes  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  moral  Governor,  with  rights  of  his  own,  which  his 
creatures  are  bound  to  respect,  but  as  a  great  convenience, 
a  servant  of  his  creatures,  as,  in  our  ultra  democratic  lan¬ 
guage,  we  often  speak  of  the  ruler  as  the  servant  of  the 
people.  Such  a  thought  may  not  be  distinctly  accepted ; 
but  the  vague  notion  reacts  upon  the  religious  sentiment. 
A  Scotch  writer,  who  has  recently  visited  this  country  to 
study  our  institutions,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  much  that 
he  saw,  relates  the  s.tory  of  a  little  Massachusetts  boy,  who 
had  offended  his  mother,  and  obtained  her  forgiveness.  She 
suggested  to  him  the  importance  of  seeking  the  forgiveness 
of  God.  “  Oh,  no  matter  about  that,”  says  the  little  fellow. 
“  Of  course  God  will  forgive  me  ;  thafs  what  God  is  for. 
He  loves  to  forgive  little  boys.”  The  incident  may  seem 
too  slight  for  notice ;  but  it  indicates  a  grave  fact,  and 
there  is  serious  mischief  in  such  a  misconception  of  God’s 
compassion  finding  its  way  down  into  the  infant  heart.  It 
may  be  that  we  need  to  recast  our  idea  of  God’s  love,  and 
to  re-enthrone  him  in  our  hearts.  There  is  no  danger  of 
over-estimating  the  love  of  God,  or  of  expecting  too  much 
of  that  love  in  beneficent  action  towards  our  race ;  but 
there  is  danger  that  our  view  of  God’s  love  bo  partial  and 
inadequate,  lacking  the  strength  and  majesty  of  true  good- 
uess  controlled  by  wisdom.  Closely  allied  to  this  inadequate 
view  of  God  is  the  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  man.  The  idea  is  in  itself  of  prime  value,  and 
has  its  place  in  a  true  system  of  morals.  It  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  gospel  itself,  and  distinguishes  Christian¬ 
ity  from’  every  system  of  false  religion.  But  it  is  often  the 
case  that  in  the  development  of  a  new  idea  the  truth  be¬ 
comes  distorted,  and  yields  a  result  which  amounts  at  last 
to  error. 
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The  intense  individualism  of  modern  thought  involves  the 
impression  that  all  institutions  and  ordinances  and  arrange¬ 
ments  exist  for  the  good  of  the  individual  man.  Worship 
is  appropriate,  because  man  is  a  religious  being,  and  needs 
the  opportunity.  Prayer  is  beneficial,  because  of  its  reaction 
upon  the  soul  itself.  Effort  to  extend  religion  in  the  world 
is  a  duty,  not  because  God  has  rights  and  interests  in  the 
world  which  his  children  must  sustain,  but  because  men 
are  perishing,  and  need  salvation.  This  extreme  humanita- 
rianism  puts  man  foremost,  and  God  in  the  background, 
thus  essentially  corrupting  the  idea  of  worship,  and  rendering 
it,  in  fact,  impossible.  True  religious  sentiment  humbles 
man,  and  exalts  God.  It  elevates  man,  indeed,  by  bringing 
him  up  into  communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  uniting 
God  and  angels  and  men  in  one  great  family  interest ;  but 
it  places  God  at  the  head  of  this  great  family,  and  gathers 
his  creatures  around  to  look  up  in  reverence  and  dependence 
to  him  “  who  opens  his  hand  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  every 
living  thing.” 

Another  obvious  and  popular  occasion  of  the  depression 
of  the  religious  sentiment  may  be  found  in  the  general  good 
order  and  material  prosperity  to  which  modern  Christian 
society  has  attained.  Men  call  upon  God  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  In  the  midst  of  convulsions  they  need  a  rock  on 
which  to  plant  their  feet.  The  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  life  brings  apprehension,  a  sense  of  dependence 
and  a  want  of  God.  Sickness  and  death  have  this  effect  in 
personal  relations,  and  w'ide-spread  social  calamities  arouse 
the  religious  sentiment  in  the  community  at  large.  This 
principle  was  often  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  great 
national  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  trial,  the  religious  sentiment  reached 
individuals  and  classes  scarcely  ever  moved  with  the  thought 
of  God.  Even  the  money-changers  of  Wall  Street,  upon  news 
of  a  victory,  uncovered  their  heads  and  lifted  up  their  voices 
jn  the  triumphant  doxology  : 

“  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,” 
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and  when  at  length  the  final  victory  came,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  God  and  his  providence  are  not  recognized  in  the 
National  Constitution,  even  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  responded 
to  the  popular  feeling  in  the  illuminated  transparency :  “  It 
is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

It  was  often  remarked  in  our  armies  during  tlie  war,  that 
while  immorality  prevailed  in  every  form  and  degree,  spec¬ 
ulative  infidelity  was  almost  unknown.  Young  men  who 
had  thought  themselves  in  doubt  as  to  the  realities  of  religion 
found,  when  standing  face  to  face  with  death,  that  their 
doubts  vanished. 

The  religious  tendency,  so  prominent  in  its  emotional 
form  among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  was  the  product  of  their 
hard  and  hopeless  earthly  life.  With  the  attainment  of 
freedom  and  security,  their  religious  fervor  will  subside,  and 
we  shall  find  among  them  the  ordinary  experience  of  civilized 
life.  This  does  not  prove  that  insecurity  ‘and  danger  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  favorable  to  religion  than  quiet  and 
prosperity.  It  is  only  an  instance  of  the  many  compensa¬ 
tions  which  spring  out  of  unfavorable  conditions. 

But  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  the  occasion,  the  un¬ 
questionable  fact  remains,  that  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
present  age  is  deficient  in  power  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  olden  times.  There  are  doubtless  both  individuals  and 
communities  that  must  be  counted  exceptions  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  these  only  set  forth  the  more  distinctly  the  great 
fact  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  religion  in  the 
world. 

The  result  of  this  deficiency  is  a  want  of  power  on  the  part 
of  Christianity  as  a  whole.  Christianity,  as  a  system,  stands 
to-day  historically  and  rationally  established.  Its  morality 
is  the  only  morality,  its  essential  doctrines  have  survived  all 
criticism,  and  its  history  is  the  history  of  civilization.  Its 
weakness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  it  does  not  practically  command  the  hearts  of  men. 
They  assent  to  its  truth,  acknowledge  its  claims,  but  are  not 
moved  to  embrace  it.  It  is  true  that  this  illustrates  the 
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perversity  of  human  nature  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin ;  but  if  religion  as  practically  set  forth,  moved  more  pro¬ 
foundly  the  hearts  of  men,  a  different  result  would  follow. 
This  is  the  one  element  that  is  wanting  to  the  complete 
triumph  of  Christianity.  The  truth  oftener  takes  possession 
of  men  througli  their  hearts  than  through  their  heads.  It 
has  already  won  its  place  in  the  convictions  of  mankind ; 
with  greater  warmth  and  vitality  it  will  find  a  place  in  their 
hearts. 

Has  the  human  soul  permanently  lost  its  susceptibility 
to  religious  impressions?  if  not,  how  can  it  be  restored? 
Is  this  depressed,  subjective  experience  a  necessary  step  in 
the  religious  progress  of  the  world,  determined  by  forces 
above  our  control,  or  has  the  Christian  church  some  responsi¬ 
bility  in  regard  to  it  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  arrest  the 
tendency  ?  These  questions  call  for  thorough  inquiry,  but 
only  a  few  hints  can  be  here  suggested.  The  first  step  in 
the  work  must  be  to  become  aware  of  the  facts.  The  sense 
of  want  itself,  may  prove  the  most  potent  force  in  lifting  us 
out  of  our  depression.  It  may  be  that  the  only  condition 
lacking  is  an  outgoing  of  soul  to  the  great  source  of  spiritual 
life,  and  thus  “  the  Lord  whom  we  seek,  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple.”  The  sense  of  a  present  God  and  Saviour 
is  all  that  is  required.  Let  the  people  of  God  but  lift  up 
the  prayer  for  the  more  complete  fulfirment  of  the  promise 
of  the  latter  days :  “  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,”  and  we  shall  find  that  God  still  fills  the 
world  and  can  reveal  himself  to  men. 

We  cannot  essentially  change  the  outward  conditions  of 
our  modern*  religious  life.  We  cannot  bring  back  the  old 
dispensation  of  divine  manifestations ;  nor  can  we  bridge 
over  the  chasm  of  ages  which  separates  us  from  those  grand 
events.  We  must  find  in  our  present  conditions,  in  the 
uniform  movement  of  God’s  providence  as  it  passes  before 
our  eyes,  and  in  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God,  the  permanent 
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support  of  the  religious  emotions.  Wo  must  find  God  in 
our  quiet  life  and  in  our  daily  duties,  as  Abraham  and  Moses 
and  Daniel  found  liim  in  his  more  startling  manifestations. 

Still  less,  if  possible,  can  we  set  aside  the  results  of  science, 
or  escape  the  reign  of  law  in  the  natural  world.  A  religious 
faith  that  sliivers  with  apprehension  at  every  new  disclosure 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  work  of  creation  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  is  too  effeminate  to  serve  its  purpose.  A  vigorous 
religious  sentiment  will  gather  up  all  these  demonstrations 
of  unknown  laws  and  occult  forces,  as  so  many  disclosures 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  While  the  materialist 
fancies  that  he  is  constructing  a  world  without  God,  the 
truly  reverent  and  worshipful  soul  will  be  able  to  see  that 
he  is  only  enlarging  and  adorning  the  tcnijde  which  is  made 
luminous  with  God’s  glory.  The  depression  which  seems  to 
come  with  the  revelation  of  law  in  nature  is  but  a  superficial 
and  temporary  result.  Christianity  should  be  able  to  take 
possession  of  this  vast  system  which  science  is  constructing, 
and  sing  with  the  Psalmist  of  old :  “  0  Lord,  how  manifold 
arc  thy  works ;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.”  Nor 
arc  we  to  account  our  material  prosperity  a  disadvantage. 
If  the  religious  emotions  cannot  flourish  in  the  constant 
experience  and  expectation  of  good,  then  what  are  we  to  do 
ill  heaven  ?  Until  the  earth  is  a  paradise  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  improve  it,  and  we  need  a  religious  sentiment,  a 
sense  of  God  and  his  love  that  will  rise  and  expand  with  all 
this  improvement.  Only  thus  can  heaven  at  last  be  safe 
to  us. 

Nor  can  we  set  aside  the  great  fact  of  God’s  love,  and  man’s 
importance  in  his  regard.  These  things  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  the  gospel.  In  accepting  these  facts  we  arc  only 
learning  the  great  lesson  which  God  himself  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  men  ever  since  they  first  began  to  distrust  him.  To 
displace  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  love  of  God  by  the  feeling 
of  terror,  is  to  relinquish  the  gospel  and  accept  jiaganism. 
The  religious  sentiment  of  the  future  must  exhibit  more,  not 
less,  of  the  filial  confidence  of  the  child  of  God  —  the  perfect 
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love  which  casts  out  fear.  It  is  not  a  fault  of  the  prevalent 
type  of  feeling  that  it, is  too  cheerful  and  hopeful,  or  that  it 
reflects  too  much  of  the  light  of  heaven.  Awe  and  reverence, 
love  and  hope,  are  not  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  must 
all  spring  from  a  symmetrical  apprehension  of  the  character 
of  God. 

Any  attempt  to  heighten  devotional  feeling  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  action  upon  the  emotions  tliemselves,  must  of  course, 
prove  a  failure.  This  would  be  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
condition  of  things  wdiich  in  part  constitutes  the  difficulty. 
The  thing  needed  is  to  get  out  of  ourselves,  away  from  this 
self-conscious  habit  of  watching  and  shaping  religious  feel¬ 
ing.  The  feeling  must  come  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
ol»jects  adapted  ;  to  move  the  hearts  of  men  if  this  is  not 
effective,  there  is  no  remedy.  A  resort  to  elaborate  and 
imposing  forms  of  W'orship  cannot  afford  relief.  Even  if 
such  forms  might  possibly  be  the  natural  expression  of  feel¬ 
ing,  yet  when  the  feeling  is  w^anting,  they  are  an  imperti¬ 
nence  and  an  offence.  The  rattling  skeleton  of  worship, 
wdien  life  and  soul  arc  w’anting,  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God 
or  helpful  to  man.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
complicated  movements  of  ritualism,  the  earlier  and  the 
recent,  did  not  originate  in  the  simple  sentiment  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  in  the  grave  misapprehension  that  tlie  movements 
themselves  w'cre  in  some  way  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  religious  feeling  itself  should  take  on  such 
forms. 

Neither  can  outward  activity  in  works  of  charity  and 
religious  labor  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  activity  and 
outgoing  of  soul  wdiicli  constitute  true  worship.  Not  that 
outward  activity  is  in  any  sense  opposed  to  tlic  earnestness 
of  soul  which  belongs  to  the  true  spiritual  life.  There  is 
efficiency  in  the  outward  labor,  when  it  is  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  and  affections  which  should  prompt  it.  But 
religious  labor  prosecuted  as  a  w^ork  required  by  God  or  due 
to  man,  will  no  more  add  pow'er  to  our  religion  than  the 
internal,  subjective  struggles  which  spring  from  a  bewildered, 
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introverted  experience.  They  both  fall  below  the  plane  of 
a  true  Christian  life. 

The  great  want  of  man,  now,  as  in  all  time,  is  the  direct 
apprehension  of  God,  the  acceptance  of  the  simple  facts  of 
religion.  There  is  enough  in  these  facts  to  constitute  a  per¬ 
ennial  fountain  of  religious  feeling.  The  problem  is,  to  give 
these  facts  such  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  shall 
do  their  natural  work. 

Is  there  not  opportunity  and  occasion  to  recall  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  to  secure  to 
Christian  experience  more  of  the  naturalness  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  which  characterize  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  ?  to 
infuse  into  our  religious  instruction  and  literature  more  of 
God  and  less  of  man,  or  to  place  these  in  more  direct  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other,  so  that  our  religious  system  shall  l)c  re¬ 
ligion,  rather  than  philosophy  ;  a  living  power,  rather  than  a 
lifeless  thought  ?  Thus  the  religious  affections  shall  be  as 
simple  and  direct  as  the  social,  and  worship  as  obvious  a 
want  as  the  communion  of  man  with  his  fellow  man. 

Towards  the  establishment  of  such  relations  we  cannot 
suppose  that  God  himself  will  be  indifferent.  Such  a  lifting 
up  of  the  soul  to  him  on  the  part  of  his  people  will  find  a 
response  in  a  divine  baptism  of  love  and  power ;  and  thus 
the  promised  glory  of  the  latter  days  shall  be  realized,  when 
“  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  in 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CICERO,  AND  REMARKS  ON  THE  CICERONIAN  STYLE. 

BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  SHEPARD,  PROFESSOR  IN  BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

We  come,  in  the  present  lecture,  to  look  at  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  the  class  of  speakers  who 
bear  similar  characteristics. 

For  the  sake  of  definiteness  and  despatch  w’c  will  turn  to 
one  of  his  orations  and  describe,  as  briefly  as  practicable, 
both  its  argument  and  its  rhetoric.  I  select  for  this  purpose 
the  orator’s  plea  for  Milo ;  all  considering  it  one  of  the  best 
specimens  (some  the  best)  of  skilful  oratorical  structure 
which  Cicero  has  furnished  us. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  argument  in  the  case,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  survey  some  of  the  principal  facts.  The  main  fact 
is,  that  Milo  on  his  way  to  Lanuvium,  and  Clodius  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  met  with  their  respective  trains  at  Bovillae, 
and  the  latter  was  slain  by  the  former.  Clodius  is  represented 
as  a  vile  and  profligate  character,  a  contemner  of  the  gods, 
and  a  scourge  to  the  community.  He  became  the  enemy  of 
Cicero,  and  procured  his  banishment,  because  the  orator 
testified  against  him  when  on  trial  for  a  most  flagrant  olTence, 
and  otherwise  opposed  him  in  his  flagitious  designs.  Milo, 
as  the  champion  of  Cicero,  and  the  most  daring  and  efficient 
of  the  tribunes  in  bringing  about  his  restoration,  came  in  for 
a  share  of  Clodius’s  malignant  hatred. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  701,  Milo  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  against  two  influential  competitors  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the  pretorship.  The 
friends  of  Milo  were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
procure,  and  those  of  Clodius  to  resist,  his  election.  While 
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eveiytliiiig  was  working  advantageously  for  Milo,  and  the 
prospect  of  liis  election  was  very  fair,  all  was  suddenly  clouded 
by  that  disastrous  meeting  in  the  Appiaii  Way.  Here  Clodius, 
on  horse-back,  attended  by  three  companions  and  thirty 
servants  armed,  and  Milo,  with  his  wife  and  a  female  com¬ 
panion  and  a  company  of  gladiators,  came  together,  and  in 
the  fatal  affray  which  followed  Clodius  was  slain.  His  body 
was  left  in  the  road,  wlicrc  it  fell,  till  found  by  a  senator 
named  Sextius  Tedius,  who  took  it  to  Rome,  covered  with 
blood  and  wounds,  and  thus  exposed  it  to  the  i)opulacc.  In 
the  midst  of  the  factions  and  tumults  that  ensued,  CncusPoin- 
pey  was  created  sole  consul,  and  immediately  piiblislied  three 
law’s,  in  one  of  which  he  specially  noticed  the  circumstances 
of  Clodius’s  death.  Under  these  Milo  w^as  impeached  de  Ft, 
de  Arnbiia,  and  de  Sodalitiis  before  a  tribunal  constituted  of 
men  of  distinguished  abilities  and  integrity,  and  headed  by 
an  extraordinary  president.  Pompey  w’as  also  present,  with 
a  strong  body  of  troo^js,  to  prevent  violence  from  cither  side. 
Cicero  conducted  the  defence  alone,  and  not  at  the  time  with 
his  usual  ability,  being  disconcerted,  wdien  he  commenced, 
by  the  rude  clamor  of  the  Clodian  faction.  The  oration  or 
plea  w’C  have  is  not  so  much  what  he  did  say  as  what  he 
meant  to  say.  It  w^as  afteiwvard  w’rittcn  out  by  the  orator, 
and  then  received  all  the  beauty  and  force  his  masterly  hand 
could  give  it.  The  result  of  the  trial  w’as  the  condemnation 
and  banishment  of  Milo;  only  thirteen  of  the  tribunal  being 
for  acquital  and  thirty-eight  for  conviction.  It  is  very  man¬ 
ifest  that  Cicero  had  a  difficult  cause  to  manage,  inasmuch 
as  the  main  facts  were  against  him.  The  meeting  between 
Milo  and  Clodius  was  probably  accidental  and  the  slaying 
a  sudden  act  of  revenge.  It  could  not  have  heen  in  self- 
defense  because  Milo  was  completely  master  of  the  field,  his 
adversary  having  fled  to  a  house,  and  been  dragged  out  thence 
to  be  slain.  It  w’as  a  rash  act ;  probably’  regretted  soon 
after  it  was  done.  Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  attitude 
and  power  of  Pompey,  who  wdiilc  he  was  heartily  glad  that 
Clodius  was  thus  despatched,  determined  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  occurrence  to  put  Milo,  whose  influence  he  dreaded, 
also  out  of  the  way. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  oration,  and  see  its  structure  and 
argument,  and  how  the  orator  undertook  to  dispose  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  case.  We  find  in  the  oration  the  main 
parts  of  a  judicial  address,  or  plea,  in  due  oi’der,  viz.  exor¬ 
dium,  proposition,  narration,  confirmation,  peroration.  The 
object  of  the  exordium  is  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
judges,  bespeak  their  attention,  and  render  them  favorable 
to  his  cause.  lie  makes  an  apology  for  the  agitation  he 
manifested  ;  pays  a  com])liment  to  Pompey  whose  presence 
greatly  refreshes  him ;  intimates  to  tlic  soldiers  and  the 
people  tliat  their  own  dear  interests  were  involved  in  the 
fate  of  Milo.  He  alludes  to  tlic  crimes  and  meditated  out¬ 
rages  of  the  Clodian  faction  ;  touches  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  his  client,  who  had  failed  of  the  honors  just  within  l)is 
grasp,  and  was  now  agitated  with  fear  of  exile.  The  ex¬ 
ordium  ended,  he  takes  his  ground  of  defense.  He  was 
advised  by  some  to  take  this  ground  :  namely,  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  and  the  intention.  We  did  kill  Clodius,  and  we 
meant  to,  and  we  did  it  for  the  public  good.  But  this 
ground  he  deemed  too  bold  to  be  politic.  As  tlie  other  side 
took  the  ground  that  Milo  waylaid  Clodius,  Cicero  decided 
to  meet  them  by  confessing  the  fact  that  Milo  killed  Clodius 
and  maintaining  that  ho  did  it  in  self-defence,  as  Clodius 
was  the  assailant.  This  he  promises  to  make  clear  as  the 
light  of  day.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  argument,  ho 
disposes  of  a  prejudice  :  namely,  that  it  is  never  right  to  take 
the  life  of  a  fellow-man  except  through  the  forms  of  law.  He 
shows  that  it  is  right  in  certain  circumstances.  He  proves  the 
right  both  from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  written  laws. 
Two  other  false  impressions  ho  removes  :  namely,  that  Milo 
had  been  condemned  by  the  senate,  and  virtually  by  Pora- 
pey.  Having  disposed  of  these  prejudgments,  the  orator 
proceeds  to  the  main  proposition  that  Clodius  waylaid  Milo. 
He  has  an  advantage  in  taking  this  ground,  by  the  concession 
on  the  other  side  that  one  or  the  other  did  waylay.  This 
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is  the  point  that  Cicero  lays  himself  out  to  prove ;  and, 
while  laboring  to  confirm  it,  all  along  artfully  insinuates 
that  if  Milo  had  plotted  the  death  of  Clodius,  he  deserves, 
not  condemnation,  but  thanks  for  removing  so  terrible  a  pest 
from  the  community.  Cicero’s  argument  to  confirm  this 
main  position,  that  Clodius  was  the  assailant,  is  both  artfully 
and  artistically  constructed.  We  first  have  the  argument  as 
occuring  in  the  narration,  which  embodies  and  contains  all 
the  material  of  it.  He  begins  with  stating  facts  before  the 
fatal  departures :  In  the  case  of  Clodius,  there  was  the  fear 
that  Milo  might  be  consul,  while  he  was  pretor  ;  the  threat  of 
death  to  Milo,  fixing  the  day  in  which  he  should  perish; 
Clod  ins’s  knowledge  of  the  very  day  Milo  must  leave  Rome 
on  official  duty,  and  his  consequent  preparations.  In  the 
case  of  Milo  there  w’ere  none  of  these.  Cicero  next  states 
the  circumstances  of  each  as  they  went  on  this  fatal  journey: 
Clodius  was  on  horse-back  with  a  well  armed  company.  He 
had  no  impediments  whatever  —  chariot,  wife,  Greek  attend¬ 
ants —  as  he  always  had.  Milo  had  Ids  wife;  was  in  his 
chariot,  bound  up  in  his  cloak,  with  every  common  impedi¬ 
ment,  and  a  large  train  of  boys  and  girls.  When  they  came 
together  the  party  of  Clodius  made  the  attack,  from  ground  well 
chosen,  slew  the  charioteer  of  Milo,  and  when  in  the  ensuing 
contest  Clodius  was  slain,  it  was  without  the  presence,  com¬ 
mand,  or  knowledge  of  Milo.  This  is  the  narration.  The 
question  is  then  constituted,  and  the  orator  draws  out  his 
conjectural  argument,  as  it  was  called.  In  other  words,  he 
turns  his  narration  into  strong  presumptive  proofs  that  Clo¬ 
dius  was  the  assassin.  The  w  hole  is  brought  to  the  test  of 
these  three  topics:  namely,  the  will,  the  po\ver,  the  signs. 
So  fixr  as  the  will  or  disposition  is  concerned,  Clodius  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  assassin.  Under  this  head  he  affirms  :  first, 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Milo  to  have  Clodius  live,  his 
success  in  running  for  the  consulship  depending  greatly 
upon  the  life  of  Clodius ;  his  prospects  being  utterly  blasted 
by  his  death  occuring  as  it  did.  Second,  Clodius  ever  mani¬ 
fested  a  deadly  hostility  to  Milo,  as  the  friend  and  defender 
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of  Cicero,  and  as  restricting  himself  in  his  career  of  violence : 
Milo  could  look  upon  Clodius  only  as  the  instrument  or 
occasion  of  his  own  glory.  Third,  the  orator  adduces  the 
nature  of  each  :  that  of  Clodius,  violent,  blood-thirsty ;  that 
of  Milo  calm,  virtuous,  benevolent.  Thus  it  is  shown,  that 
the  will  to  slay  was  altogether  with  Clodius  ;  the  will  not  to 
slay,  with  Milo. 

Then  follows  the  argument  from  the  signs,  which,  in  this 
case,  is  chiefly  the  manifestation  of  the  will  in  word  ;  or  that 
Clodius  repeatedly  threatened  the  life  of  Milo  in  general, 
and,  at  length,  declared  specifically  that  in  three  days  he 
would  perish,  as  was  exactly  accomplished.  And  secondly 
the  i)ronij)tncss  with  which  Milo  returned  to  Romo  after  the 
fact ;  tlic  calmness  of  his  speech  ;  his  whole  appearance  of 
conscious  integrity  and  security ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities. 

The  third  to])ic  is  the  power  of  doing  the  deed.  This  the 
orator  show's,  was  wdth  Clodius.  Clodius  had  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Milo's  journey ;  and  thus  could  make,  and  did 
make,  every  arrangement.  Ho  picked  and  armed  his  men ;  ho 
chose  his  place,  one  favorable  to  Clodius,  unfavorable  to  Milo. 
Milo  had  every  impediment  —  chariot,  w'ife,  clothing,  compan¬ 
ions.  Clodius  w’as  free  from  all  these  impediments.  Now,  is 
met  t!ic  question  which  comes  up  against  this  argument : 
How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Clodius,  and  not  Milo,  was 
killed  ?  Something  is  attributed  to  fortune ;  but  more  to 
the  intrepidity  and  energy  of  Milo,  as  against  the  unskilled, 
gluttonous,  drunken,  vacillating  Clodius.  Here  the  argu¬ 
ment  upon  the  proposition  really  ends ;  but  there  is  added 
to  the  argumentative  part  an  address  to  Pompoy,  containing 
a  little  censure  and  much  flattery  ;  and  one  to  the  judges, 
assuring  them  of  safety  in  doing  right ;  then  a  recurrence 
to  the  great  topic,  or  point,  that  Clodius  was  justly  slain, 
with  citations  to  sustain  it  by  the  authority  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  precedents  where  slayers  of  public  pests  and  enemies 
have  not  only  been  justified,  but  honored  and  rewarded. 
Ill  his  peroration  the  orator  assumes  a  beseeching  attitude. 
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or  tone,  and  implores  the  compassion  of  the  judges  for  his 
client. 

Closing  up  here  tliis  so  imperfect  analysis  of  the  oration, 

I  pass  on  to  remark  upon  its  argument,  stating  and  answering 
these  two  questions  :  First,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  argu¬ 
ment?  Second,  what  the  marks  of  skill  in  the  management? 
First,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  argument.  It  is  the  argument 
a  priori.  The  great  fact  admitted,  then  the  main  business 
is  to  account  for  it.  Admitting  that  Milo  slew  Clodius,  the 
orator  reasons  from  certain  causes  to  account  for  this  fact, 
supposing,  or  assuming,  in  the  argument,  that  Clodius  way¬ 
laid  Milo,  intending  to  assassinate  him.  Thus  tlic  fact 
conceded  is,  that  Milo  slew  Clodius.  The  fact  assumed  is, 
Clodius  meant  to  assasinatc  Milo.  This  fact  assumed,  the 
great  fact  to  be  proved.  The  causes  reasoned  from  are 
mainly  those  which  have  been  named :  First,  the  violent 
hatred  Clodius  bore  against  Milo  —  a  hatred  whpse  strength 
and  dcadliness  and  purpose  arc  proved  from  his  repeated 
declarations  that  he  would  be  the  death  of  Milo.  Secondly, 
the  great  interest  he  had  in  the  death  of  Milo.  These  con¬ 
stitute  the  gist  and  strength  of  the  argument.  Without 
them  it  would  be  contemptible  —  would,  indeed,  be  no 
argument.  These  arc  the  causes  which  naturally  operated 
to  lead  Clodius  to  pick  and  arm  his  men,  to  choose  his 
ground,  to  be  there  at  the  time  he  was  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  Milo.  In  most  cases,  I  think,  the  circum¬ 
stantial  argument  is  in  its  leading  features  a  priori.,  that  is, 
the  search  is  for  causes  which  will  account  for  the  effect. 
As  in  the  case  of  a  wretched  man  in  Vermont,  wlio,  some 
time  ago,  lay  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  She 
hangs  suspended  by  his  handkerchief  in  their  chamber  at 
dead  of  night.  Ho  rouses  his  neighbors  with  the  report 
that  his  wife  has  hung  herself.  But  he  is  arrested,  tried, 
convicted  ;  the  evidence  being  his  evident  desire  for  his 
wife’s  death,  arising  from  a  notorious  and  most  guilty 
attachment,  and  his  having  said  to  this  other  person  that 
this  obstacle  should  be  removed.  The  argument  here, 
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the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Clodius  —  the  cause  existing  in 
himself,  and  declared  by  himself,  which  would  lead  to  that 
effect,  as  accounting  for  the  effect.  And  when  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  effect,  the  argument  is 
complete,  conclusive. 

The  argument  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  may  meet  in 
the  same  case,  as  thus :  The  accused  was  known  to  have 
such  feeling  as  would  lead  to  the  crime ;  this  a*  consideration 
a  prm'i.  A  knife  sucli  as  would  inflict  the  wound  is  found 
on  his  promises  with  gore  upon  it ;  —  this  last  circumstance 
operating  as  an  argument  on  the  posteriori  principle.  In  the 
terms  of  Whately,  the  murder  is  the  condition  of  that 
bloody  knife's  being  found  in  his  possession.  In  other 
words,  but  for  the  murder  that  gory  blade  would  not  have 
been  in  his  keeping.  When  the  two  kinds  of  argument 
fairly  meet,  they  create,  often,  the  assurance  of  certainty  in 
conclusions  from  the  fact. 

But  I  pass  to  the  next  point,  and  designate  some  of  the 
marks  of  skill  in  the  structure  and  management  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  a  fine  logical  arrangement. 
The  arguments  are  well  put.  Our  orator  is  very  skilful  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  answering  the  objections,  or  remov¬ 
ing  the  prejudgments  which  stood  in  his  way ;  because  his 
argument,  in  face  of  those  prejudgments,  must  have  been 
wholly  unavailing. 

When  he  had  thus  cleared  the  way  to  his  proposition,  or 
the  point  on  which  the  whole  was  to  hinge,  he  is  careful  to 
state  this  with  great  skill  and  precision  ;  and  he  repeats  it  and 
summons  attention  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  miss 
or  mistake  it.  This  is  an  admirable  feature,  and  should 
always  be  attended  to.  Let  every  word  in  the  proposition 
be  well  weighed  and  rightly  chosen  ;  let  the  whole  be  appre¬ 
hensible,  and  make  it  to  be  understood. 

The  orator’s  skill  in  supporting  the  ground  he  took  is 
very  manifest.  His  cause,  w'e  must  bear  in  mind,  was  not 
a  good  one.  His  ground  of  defence,  though,  as  he  thought, 
the  best  he  could  take,  was  .very  questionable.  He  doubtless 
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knew  this.  Hence  his  art  in  not  resting  his  cause  wholly 
on  this  ground.  He  really,  but  slyly,  supplies  this  deficiency 
— shores  up  this  weakness  by  another  proposition;  not  form-  • 
ally  stated,  for  he  dare  not  thus  state  it,  lest  it  should  pro- , 
duce  a  revulsion ;  it  comes  in  by  the  way,  and  yet  it  is 
prominent  throughout  the  argument,  namely,  that  Milo  is 
justified  in  slaying  Clodius,  as  thereby  he  removed  from  the 
state  a  most  dangerous  enemy.  This  point  is  argued  indi¬ 
rectly,  but  with  a  good  stomach,  all  through  the  plea.  The 
strong  facts  in  the  case  are  made  much  of.  They  come  iip 
again  and  again  and  again ;  particularly  Clodius’s  deadly 
hatred  of  Milo,  his  great  interest  in  his  death,  the  declaration 
that  he  would  take  him  out  of  the  way ;  above  all,  that  in 
three  days  he  would  despatch  him.  These,  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  journey,  the  time,  and  place, 
are  wielded  with  great  effect.  Here  the  reason  is  addressed 
—  the  argumentum  ad  rationem.  The  orator  tries  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  impression  or  conviction  by  the  argumentum  ad 
invidiam.  He  takes  every  opportunity  to  prejudice  Clodius 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges  and  of  Pompey.  His  base  deeds, 
his  violence,  especially  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Pompey,— 
these  are  constantly  cropping  out.  So,  also,  our  orator’s 
examples  and  precedents  are  most  significantly  chosen  for 
this  object.  As  many  are  brought  in  as  possible  in  which 
Clodius  has  figured  infamously.  Thus  the  same  instances 
are  made  to  do  the  double  service  of  argumentum  ad.ror 
tionem^  et  ad  invidiam. 

Decided  skill  is  seen  in  the  progress,  the  climacteric 
structure  of  the  argument.  The  orator  gets  on  higher 
ground,  and  becomes  bolder  as  he  advances.  He  begins  by 
proving  that  Milo  ought  to  be  cleared ;  he  ends  by  showing 
that  he  ought  to  be  praised  and  rewarded.  When  the  object 
was  to  remove  prejudice,  at  the  opening  of  the  argument,  he 
only  says  it  was  right  for  Milo  to  kill  Clodius.  When  near 
the  close,  and  the  object  is  more  rhetorical,  more  to  move 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  argument,  he  shows  that  the  deed 
was  noble  in  Milo ;  by  it  he  has  become  the  saviour  of  his 
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country.  Greece,  Rome,  have  always  honored  those  who 
have  put  out  of  the  way  such  pests. 

The  recapitulation  is  very  clearly,  concisely,  and  rapidly 
stated,  in  the  form  of  concentrated  accumulation.  Managed 
with  the  Roman  orator’s  skill,  there  is  g#eat  force  in  it.  It 
is  a  sort  of  gathering  and  twisting  of  the  several  threads  and 
strands  of  the  argument  into  one  hard  and  tough  cord.  It 
is  thrown  at  the  opponent’s  feet,  with  the  challenge ;  “  Break 
that  rope,  if  you  can.” 

In  speaking  of  the  style  of  Cicero,  it  is  saying  what  every¬ 
body  knows,  that  he  took  the  greatest  pains  with  it.  He 
meant  to  gather  into  his  own,  the  excellences  of  all  styles, 
and  thus  furnish  the  world  a  specimen  of  perfection  in  this 
particular.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  that  there  is 
found  in.  his  style  the  strength  of  Demosthenes,  the  copious¬ 
ness  of  Plato,  and  the  sweetness  of  Isocrates.  Two  thirds 
of  this  is  probably  true.  “  Copiam  Platoilis,  and  jucunditatem 
Isocratis”  are  found  in  the  Roman  orator’s  style,  but  not 
“vim  Demosthenis.”  Strength  cannot  be  claimed  as  a 
characteristic  of  Cicero’s  style ;  nor  can  simplicity.  Copious¬ 
ness,  fulness,  roundness,  no  one  will  deny  to  it.  These 
stand  out  everywhere.  There  are  a  great  many  verbs,  a 
great  many  nouns,  a  great  many  adjectives.  Verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives  nearly  synonomous,  are  often  used  in  order  to 
make  out  the  fulness  or  swell,  the  rhythm  or  balance  of  the 
sentence.  The  style  is  therefore  epithetical.  The  following 
pleonasms  we  opened  to,  all  in  the  same  vicinity :  “  et  im- 
ploro  et  exposco”;  Milo’s  address  is:  “stabilera  ac  non 
mutatam.”  Again,  we  have :  “  fortes  et  animosos.”  This 
fulness,  amounting  to  redundancy,  is  everywhere  seen.  The 
style  is  not  only  full,  flowing,  copious ;  it  is  highly  sonorous 
when  spoken.  Our  orator  manifestly  loved  noisy  words. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  the  gerundive.  He  loved  the  thunder 
of  the  gerundive:  “Ad  lacerandam  rempublicam” ;  three 
lines  further  on :  “  ad  evertendam  rempublicam,  occidendum 
Milonem.”  The  superlative  form,  as  helping  this  swell  and 
sound,  is  often  resorted  to.  This,  with  the  roll  and  roar  of 
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the  genitive  plural,  doubtless  made  rapturous  music  to  the 
Roman  orator’s  ear.  “  Qui  spe  amplissimorum  premionim” ; 

“  Metu  crudelissimorum,  cavere  non  possumus.”  Everybody 
and  everything  is  “  issimus”  or  “  issimorum,”  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  or  the  otlfer.  It  is  said  that  in  printing  a. work  of 
Chateaubriand,  the  workmen  throughout  the  office  exhausted 
the  letters  a,  and  which  was  a  mystery  to  them,  till  a  crit¬ 
ical  friend  pointed  out  the  cause  in  that  author’s  exorbitant 
partiality  to  the  participial  termination  “  ant,”  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  used  instead  of  tlie  pronoun  and  the  verb.  We  think 
the  printer  of  Cicero’s  works  wOuld  be  obliged  to  prepare 
himself  especially,  or  come  short  in  his  ability  to  set  up  all  . 
his  favorite,  high-sounding  combinations.  But,  while  there 
is  sound,  there  is  harmony.  This  is  a  grand  characteristic 
in  his  style.  He  studied  rhythm  in  every  part.  This  was 
a  matter  of  more  importance  in  the  Latin  than  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  because  more' practicable.  The  Roman  loves  a  more 
frequent  recurrence  of  long  syllables.  The  Greek  loved  • 
more  of  tlie  short.  We  find  this  constant  balancing  of  long 
and  shoft  in  our  Ciceronian-English  writers  and  speakers. 
The  following  is  an  example:  “  Soon  the  laurels  of  yonder 
hero  will  have  withered ;  those  venerable  senators  will  be 
incapable  of  legislating ;  those  erudite  judges,  of  presiding ; 
the  tongue  of  that  resistless  advocate  will  falter  as  he  pleads; 
the  persuasive  accents  of  yonder  pulpit  orator  will  die  away, 
and  be  heard  no  more ;  and  all  that  active  and  successful 
talent  which  adorns  the  age  will  disappear ;  and  its  honored 
possessors,  conducted  in  succession  to  their  graves,  will 
moulder  amid  sepulchral  ashes,  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  by  the  monuments  of  glory  they  shall  have  during  their 
transitory  life  erected.”  Here,  now,  the  rhythm  is  produced 
by  the  predominance  of  feet  of  two  syllables,  long  and  short, 
short  and  long.  The  following,  from  Mr.  Grattan’s  perora¬ 
tion  on  the  declaration  of  Irish  rights,  in  which  feet  of  three 
and  four  syllables  preponderate,  moves,  as  any  ear  will 
detect,  very  differently  from  the  preceding :  “  Though  he 
who  utters  this  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast 
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the  humble  organ  who  conveys  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty, 
like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet, 
but  survive  him.” 

No  Ciceronian  ear  would  be  satisfied  with  this  simple 
close.  The  Roman  orator  commonly  constructed  a  more 
ambitious  ending;  and  we  should  say  that  he  has  too,  much 
of  the  same  style  of  ending.  He  loved  ,  to  close  with  the 
paean,  that  is,  three  short  syllables  and  a  long.  His  cele¬ 
brated  “  esse  videatur  ”  is  of  this  measure.  The  same  move¬ 
ment  is  very  oft  occurring  at  the  close  of  the  period :  “  esse 
fateretur”;  “nullam  haberemus”;  “justa  repetenda”;  “si- 
leiitium  pollicentur  ” ;  “omnes  concidissent”  ;  “confere  au- 
deamus  ”  ;  “  certe  non  debeo.”  This  will  do  better  for  the 
Roman  than  for  us.  A  sharp  critic  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
English,  not  idiomatic  in  our  tongue,  to  be  ever  bringing 
about  this  balanced  and  swelling  close  to  our  sentences.  It 
is  evidence  of  an  immature  writer.  Such  an  one  will  take 
care  so  to  husband  his  more  dignified  words,  and  to  plan 
their  disposition  that,  instead  of  having  some  little  word  to 
end  with,  he  may  be  possessed  of  a  mighty  expression  with 
which  to  conclude. 

The  faults  of  the  Roman  orator’s  style  are  that  the 
copiousness  sometimes  runs  into  verbosity  ;  the  sound  some¬ 
times  exceeds  the  sense  ;  that  it  is  too  artificial  in  the  whole 
structure,  the  art  being  very  manifest,  even  obtrusive ;  a  too 
bold  and  unblushing  display  of  the  speaker’s  power,  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  subject  in  hand  to  the  vanity  of  the  orator.  The 
excellences  of  the  style  are  its  wealth  of  language;  its 
brilliance  and  beauty,  often,  its  harmony  everywhere ;  its 
graphic,  accumulative  sketching;  its  lucid  clearness;  its  solid 
argument  and  pregnant  sententiousness,  now  and  then,  and, 
occasionally,  deep  pathos.  All  these  are  high  excellences 
of  style ;  and  they  belonged  to  the  Roman,  and  to  all  the 
true  members  of  the  Ciceronian  school. 

What  the  effect  of  the  Roman  orator’s  eloquence  ?  What 
the  power  ?  Though  the  effect  of  this  type  or  style  could 
not  be  so  general  and  great  as  that  of  the  Grecian  school. 
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on  some  minds,  for  some  occasions,  it  would  probably  be 
greater ;  but  in  all  cases  very  different.  There  was  nothing 
forceful,  coercive,  overbearing,  in  the  power  of  the  Roman 
orator.  Tlie  secret  of  his  power,  was,  perhaps,  here.  He 
would  attract  attention  by  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  his 
periods,  the  frequent  splendor  of  his  figures.  He  would 
bear  his  hearers  along  on  an  obvious,  straight  line  of  dis¬ 
course.  He  would  have  a  respectable  amount  of  argument 
for  the  reason,  and  intersperse  striking  philosophical  senti¬ 
ments  to  feed  the  intellect ;  he  would  utter  fervid  declama¬ 
tion,  and,  now  and'  then,  pour  out  a  torrent  of  concise 
vehemence ;  but  especially,  and  through  the  whole,  would 
insinuate  himself  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  win  their 
favor,  captivate  their  affections ;  would  touch  all  the  feelings 
—  flatter  their  vanity,  rouse  their  selfishness,  stir  their  hopes 
and  fears,  bespeak  their  pity ;  and  thus,  more  by  the  force 
of  persuasion  than  of  conviction,  would  he  carry  his  points. 

The  logic  and  rhetoric  of  Cicero  may  be  further  illustrated 
as  we  proceed  to  compare  for  a  little  the  Roman  with  the 
Grecian  orator.^  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have  said, 
stand  at  the  head  of  two  somewhat  contrasted  schools  of 
eloquence.  In  some  respects  they  were  alike  ;  in  more  they 
were  different ;  in  a  few  they  were  opposite  to  each  other. 
They  were  alike  in  the  pains  they  took  to  acquire  the  best 
oratorical  gifts.  They  both  sought  the  best  masters,  cor¬ 
rected  every  fault  they  could,  and  brought  out  every  pracr 
ticable  excellence.  They  both  perfected,  according  to  their 
respective  notions,  their  style  and  manner ;  were  alike  in 
vehemence  and  profusion  of  action.  They  were  alike  in  the 
studied  carefulness  of  their  preparations ;  alike  too,  in  skil¬ 
ful  rhetorical  repetitions ;  by  both  the  strong  points,  facts, 
arguments,  were  presented  again  and  again  in  different  modes 
and  connections, 

Cicero  has  the  advantage’  of  Demosthenes,  is  superior  to 
him,  in  clear  methodical  arrangement.  The  Roman  has  the 

1  This,  which  follows,  constituted  a  separate  lecture  in  Prof.  Shepard’s  course. 
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hicidits  ordo,  the  Grecian,  not  so  perfectly.  We  can  easily 
follow  the  former,  tracing,  as  we  proceed,  the  thread  of  dis¬ 
course  ;  not  so  easily,  the  latter.  The  discourse  of  Cicero 
was  constructed  more  artistically,  more  according  to  rule ; 
that  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  free,  •  untramelled  way. 
Demosthenes  came,  as  it  were,  before  rhetoric,  and  by  a 
masterly  practice  suggested  rules.  Cicero  came  later,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  precepts  drawn  from  the  antecedent, 
masters. 

Hence  we  have  more  nature  in  the  Grecian,  more  art  in 
the  Roman.  They  were  different  in  the  feelings,  under 
whose  sway  they  spoke,  and  in  the  object  held  in  view. 
Demosthenes  had  a  single  object  and  a  rigid  purpose ;  he 
spoke  in  a  severe,  intensely  braced  frame  of  mind ;  he  meant, 
if  possible,  to'  do  execution,  accomplish  something,  make 
men  act.  Cicero  was  commonly  in  a  less  earnest,  executive 
mood ;  was  more  relaxed,  easy,  sportive.  While  the  aim  of 
the  one  was  to  convince,  and  sweep  away  the  hearer  in  the 
right  direction,  the  aim  of  the  other  was  in  part  to  please, 
charm,  and  win  admiration.  Tlie  former  forgets  himself, 
except  so  far  as  he  is  personally  linked  with  his  cause ;  hides 
himself  and  puts  forward  his  subject.  The  latter  makes  the 
orator  prominent.  Cicero,  the  man  of  so  many  noble  deeds 
and  brilliant  honors,  stands  out  boldly  on  tlie  canvass. 

The  Grecian  is  abstemious  in  the  use  of  language,  figures, 
embellishments,  rarely  going  abroad  for  them,  or  using  them 
for  their  own  sake.  The  Roman  sought  after  beauties, 
worked  up  figures,  and  piled  up  language  from  a  love,  a 
strong  relish,  for  such  things.  Hence  the  former  was  concise, 
strong,  buisness-like,  having  nothing  to  be  spared  from  any 
part.  The  latter  was  full,  flowing,  often  redunflant,  or 
verbose.  The  Roman  drew  attention  more  to  the  costume ; 
the  Grecian  more  to  the  idea,  the  substance,  the  argument. 
Cicero  has  the  most  pathos ;  Demosthenes  the  most  in- 
wrought,  intense,  impelling  passion.  *  The  former  would 
coruscate,  attract,  and  gain  admiration  by  his  union  of  splen¬ 
dor  and  harmony.  The  latter  dealt  more  in  the  true  electric 
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fire,  and  that  not  a  flash  in  the  horizon,  but  a  living  spark 
shot  strait  and  hot  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  both 
had  power ;  the  Grecian  far  the  most.  They  both  had  ex¬ 
cellences  ;  but  all  the  authorities -unite  in  saying  that  there 
afe  more  things  worthy  to  be  copied,  fewer  to  be  avoided,  in 
the  Grecian  than  in  the  Roman  model. 

In  proceeding  to  state  a  few  rhetorical  principles,  or 
lessons,  suggested  by  what  has  gone  before,  I  remark : 

1.  Tlie  doctrine  that  rapidity  is  one  of  the  great  laws  or 
conditions  of  eloquence,  we  derive  both  from  the  Roman  and 
the  Grecian  orator.  There  is  more  of  this  in  the  Grecian 
than  in  the  Roman ;  and  for  this  the  Grecian  is  the  more 
powerful.  And  where  the  Roman  attains  to  be  truly  effect¬ 
ive  he  obeys  this  law.  We  here  learn  it  from  his  success. 
We  again  learn  it  from  his  failure.  He  lingers  in  amplifica¬ 
tion  upon  his  figures  or  his  thoughts,  till  we  are  weary  with 
standing  still. 

As  to  the  gaining  or  securing  of  this  rapidity,  it  is  not,  of 
course,  gained  by  being  in  a  hurry,  not  gained  by  quick 
enunciation,  or  violent  gesture.  One  thing  in  the  describ¬ 
ing  is :  it  is  perpetual  and  manifest  progress.  We  are  getting 
consciously  along  all  the  while, —  a  very  comfortable  sensation 
wlien  in  the  hearing  of  a  discourse.  Another,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  thing  is,  that  the  speaker  contrives  to  get  out  his 
effective  things  directly,  without  any  circuitousness  or  lum¬ 
ber.  The  whole  figure,  thought,  or  scene,  comes  out  with  a 
suddenness  and  strength  which  thrills  and  electrifies  often. 
The  expanded,  hard-ridden,  long-ridden  figure  the  orator 
repudiates.  The  poet  may  use  it ;  the  earnest  speaker  exe¬ 
crates  it.  Said  Mr.  Grattan,  touching  his  connection  with 
Irish  independence :  “  I  sat  by  her  cradle ;  I  followed  her 
hearse.”  This  is  the  rapidity  of  conciseness.  There  is  also 
the  rapidity  of  enumeration  and  amplification.  We  are 
wafted,  as  on  eagle’s  wings,  over  a  large  field  and  see  every 
object  it  contains.  When  this  is  well  done  it  has  at  once 
beauty  and  force.  The  rapidity  of  the  sketching  increases, 
or  it  should,  as  the  omtor  advances  in  tlie  figure  ;  as  in  this 
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instance  from  Cicero :  “  He  has  obtruded  his  lust  .upon  the 
most  hallowed  rites  of  religion ;  he  has  broken  the  most 
solemn  decrees  of  the  senate ;  he  has  openly  bribed  the 
judges ;  harassed  the  senate  in  his  iribuneship ;  has  defeated 
measures  adopted  by  all  the  orders  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic ;  driven  me  from  the  country,  plundered  my  goods, 
burned  my  house,  vexed  my  wife  and  children,  declared  an 
atrocious  war  against  Pompey ;  has  slaughtered  private  citi¬ 
zens  and  public  magistrates  ;  has  laid  waste  Etruria,  ejected 
many  from  their  seats  and  fortunes ;  has  urged  on  his 
nefarious  course  ti||  the  city,  Italy,  provinces,  kingdoms, 
could  not  hold  his  madness.”  In  this  sketching,  amplifying 
movement,  depending  on  its  rapidity  for  its  efficacy,  Cicero 
abounds.  He  is,  perhaps,-  the  greatest  ancient,  as  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  is,  probably,  the  greatest  modern,  master  of  it. 

.  2.  It  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  combined  example  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Grecian  orator,  that  the  extreme  of  either 
copiousness  or  conciseness  is  faulty.  The  mingling  of  the 
two  makes  the  truly  effective  oratorical  style.  The  extreme 
of  copiousness  —  this,  of  course,  has  always  been  condemned. 
But  conciseness  in  eloquence  has  been  praised  so  much,  and, 
sometimes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  prevalence  to  the  idea, 
the  greater  the  conciseness,  the  more  the  power.  There  was 
a  school  holding  this  doctrine  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  disciples  of  it  greatly  censured  his  eloquence. 
“These  men,”  says  Middleton,  “affected  a  minute  and  fas¬ 
tidious  correctness ;  pointed  sentences ;  short  and  concise 
periods,  without  a  syllable  to  spare  in  them ;  as  if  perfection 
in  oratory  consisted  in  frugality  of  words,  and  in  crowding 
our  sentiments  into  the  narrowest  possible  compass.  These 
claimed  to  belong  pre-eminently  to  the  Attic  school.” 

O’Connel,  the  Irish  orator  and  agitator,  has  been  set  down 
as  belonging  to  this  extremely  frugal,  concise  school.  Mr. 
Shiel  tells  us,  “  that  he  flings,  with  the  improvidence  of  his 
country,  a  brood  of  robust  thoughts  upon  the  world  without 
a  rag  to  cover  them.”  There  is  certainly  great  conciseness 
in  the  Irish  orator,  but  not  to  the  extent  here  represented. 
VoL.  xxvm.  No.  109.  ’  18 
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There  is  certainly  great  power  in  it,  often,  in  the  places,  and 
for  the  purposes  he  speaks.  —  But  to  go  back  to  the  highest 
authority.  The  great  Grecian  orator  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  favor  the  exteme  of  conciseness.  It  is  true  that  his 
practice  teaches  the  beauty  and  power  of  conciseness  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  oratory ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  authorize  the 
utmost  conciseness.  The  extreme  of  conciseness  would  be 
fatal  to  any  spoken  discourse.  There  must  be  conciseness ; 
and  while  this  should  have  its  place,  copiousness  also  should 
have  its  place.  We  have  the  authority  not  only  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  orator,  but  also,  that  of  the  Greciaff,  and  of  all  the  most 
effective  speakers,  for  being,  at  times,  copious  in  discourse. 
Demosthenes,  for  example,  might  have  said :  Wliile  the 
statesmen  of  Greece  were  all  corrupted  by  Phillip,  nothing 
ever  prevailed  on  me  to  betray,  in  the  least,  the  interests  of 
my  country.  This  gets  out  the  idea  clearly,  fully,,  and  in 
the  fewest  words.  But  the  orator  is  not  content  thus  to  ex¬ 
press  himself,  and  the  copiousness  he  resorts  to  gives  far 
greater  force  to  the  sentiment,  in  the  place,  where  it  occurs. 
He  says  :  “  While  the  statesmen  of  Greece  were  all  corrupted 
by  Phillip,  over  me,  neither  opportunity,  nor  fair  speeches, 
nor  lavish  promises,  nor  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  favors,  nor  any 
other  earthly  consideration,  ever  prevailed,  seducing,  or 
driving  me  to  betray,  in  any  one  particular,  what  I  deemed 
the  rights  and  interests  of  my  country.”  This  is  copiousness, 
Ciceronian,  we  might  call  it,  but  for  the  anachronism — a 
beautiful  and  an  effective  copiousness.  Verbosity  is  altogether 
another  thing.  Copiousness,  in  its  place,  is  picturesque  and 
impressive.  Verbosity  is  always  unmeaning,  heavy,  frigid. 
Very  strong  feeling  sometimes  demands  copiousness  for  its 
expression,  sometimes,  conciseness.  When  we  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  attention  to  what  most,  deeply  interests  us,  we  resort  to 
copiousness,  the  cumulative  enumeration.  When  we  wish 
to  drive  a  sentiment  right  into  others,  we  resort  to  concise¬ 
ness.  Of  this  we  find  something  in  the  Roman,  more  in  the 
Grecian,  orator.  With  his  full,  flowing  utterance,  the  latter 
continually  intersperses  the  brightest  and  sharpest  sentences 
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and  so  frames  the  true,  and  cogent  oratorical  style.  We 
find  this  intermixture  in  the  best  English  orators.  Mr. 
Grattan,  for  example,  made  his  reply  to  Corry  under  a  very 
fury,  a  whirlwind  of  excitement,  and  the  speech  as  a  whole 
is  remarkable  for  its  pithy,  cutting,  conciseness ;  and  yet,  we 
find  in  it,  passages  of  amplifying  copiousness.  For  instance, 
lie  says :  “  That  language,  if  uttered  out  of  the  House,  I 
should  answer  with  a  blow.  I  care  not  how  high  his  situa^ 
tion,  how  low  his  character,  how  contemptible  his  speech ; 
whether  a  privy  councillor  or  a  parasite,  my  answer  would 
be  a  blow.”  A  good  ending  ;  having  none  of.  the  jingle  of 
the  esse  videaiur.  I  think  all  must '  have  perceived,  and 
sometimes  felt  that  the  very  concise  sentences,  charged  with 
meaning  and  uttered  with  struggling  emotions,  are  the 
mightest  that  are  ever  uttered.  The  most  thrilling  parts  of 
Patrick  Henry’s  greatest  speech,  were  the  phrases,  “  We 
must  fight, “  Let  it  corned  The  most  eloquent  and  electric 
thing  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster’s  which  I  once  heard  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  was  the  place  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
uttered  the  words  “  I  know  it.”  While,  then,  we  concede 
the  importance,  and  even  necessity  of  copiousness,  — and  it  is 
necessary  to  set  off  the  conciseness, — we  still  say,  if  a  man  has 
not  also  the  power  of  a  pregnant  conciseness,  if  he  cannot, 
when  occasion  requires,  condense  a  great  meaning  into  a 
little  language,  and  let  it  off  with  the  true  intensity  and  im¬ 
pulse,  then  he  has  not  made  his  last  attainment  in  oratory. 

I  wish,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  rhythm,  measure,  and  sound  in  oratory.  The 
Roman  orator  paid,  as  we  have  seen,  great  attention  to  these. 
Are  we  in  the  main  to  disregard  these  outward  things  ?  By 
no  means.  Eloquence  consists,  to  some  extent,  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  balance,  the  sound.  Indeed,  much  in  this  respect, 
even  in  our  language,  depends  upon  the  structure  that 
will  please  the  ear.  And  let  me  remark,  right  here  it  is 
that  many  have  made  their  fatal  mistake.  They  have  sought 
to  please  the  ear  all  the  time.  This  rightly  done  is  well 
enough,  but  they  have  misjudged  as  to  the  mode.  They 
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attain  the  one  movement  which  to  their  ear  yields  the  most 
music,  and  give  us  that  all  through.  That  precise  measure 
and  admirable  balance  appear  in  every  sentence.  That  same 
beautiful  cadence  sets  us  sweetly  down  at  the.  close  of  every 
period.  This  monotony  of  structure,  no  matter  how  melo¬ 
dious,  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  it.  We  want  nothing  like  the 
even,  Johnsonian  balance.,  made  up  of  a  stately  begiuuiug 
and  a  stately  ending  :  a  style  which  an  English  critic  some¬ 
what  humorously  compares  to  “  that  article  of  dress,  which 
the  French  had  then  lately  made  peace  with,  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  in  length,  breadth, 
and  substance,  with  a  protuberance  before  and  behind.” 
This  is  not  the  true  rhythm  in  eloquence.  One  protuberance 
is  usually  quite  enough  for  one  sentence ;  and  often  it  is 
better  with  none.  The  true  movement  admits  variety.  It 
is  not  all  rhythm,  nor  all  flow,  but  rhythms  and  ruggednesses 
succeeding  and  interchanging,  some  round,  some  sharp.  If 
some  are  artificial  and  stately,  more  are  natural,  flexible,  easy. 
The  efiect  of  harmony  is  promoted  by  occasional  discords ; 
so  the  fine  rhythm  in  sentences,  is  set  off,  and  even  made 
more  productive  of  pleasure  by  something  which  now  and 
then  strikes  harshly  on  the  ear.  And  here  I  make  the  re¬ 
mark  distinctly,  that  this  whole  matter  must  be  left  with  the 
ear.  The  end  is  to  be  gained  not  by  formal  rule,  but  through 
the  dictates  of  the  ear  at  the  time.  It  is  important  that  the 
ear  be  right,  because  the  ear  really  governs  us  in  our  style, 
is  higher  in  authority  than  the  mouth.  Perhaps  I  err  in 
giving  the  ear  too  much  pre-eminence.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  there  is  not  something,  sometimes,  in  the  very  build  of 
the  mouth  which  modifies  the  style  of  the  person  ;  a  certain 
roundness,  or  capacity  of  organ  which  demands,  in  order  to 
fill  it,  a  full  and  sonorous  emission.  This,  evidently,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  individual,  who,  having  to  prepare  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  a  speech,  desired,  first,  to  take  the  dimensions 
of  his  Lordship’s  mouth.  But  to  return  to  the  ear,  which, 
doubtless,  will  have  the  precedence.  We  say,  it  is  as  safe, 
in  rhetoric,  to  follow  the  ear,  properly  enlightened  and 
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traiwed,  as  it  is  in  morals,  to  follow  the  conscience.  And 
for  this  service  which  the  ear  renders  to  the  orator.  It  has  a 
right  to  demand  something  for  its  own  sake.  A  word  may 
sometimes  be  put  in,  not  so  much  to  aid  the  sense,  as  to 
please  the  ear,  to  give  a  fulness  and  harmony  to  the  com¬ 
bination. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  rhythm  and  the 
ear,  is  that  of  models.  The  utility  of  them  under  the  right 
conditions,  I  think,  is  unquestionable.  They  contribute  greatly, 
not  altogether,  to  make  every  man  what  he  is  in  style.  Cic¬ 
ero  took  to  the  Asiatic  models,  rather  than  to  the  Greek,  and 
the  result  was  an  extreme  of  the  copious  and  flowing.  It  is 
all-important  that  the  orator  select  right  models.  Right 
models  are,  as  it  were,  to  the  ear,  what  the  Bible  is  to  the 
conscience.  I  assume  that  every  one  will  have  some  model, 
or  models.  Indeed,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this.  The  cry 
against  models  sometimes  raised,  as  making  men  artificial, 
mere  imitators,  is  perfectly  nonsensical.  As  they  will  be  had, 
those  had, ought  to  be  the  right  ones.  How,  then,  is  a  person 
to  select  them?  He  should  proceed,  in  the  premises,  not 
altogether  according  to  his  liking,  but  also  according  to  his 
judgment.  Let  him  know  what  are  .the  faults  of  his  style, 
what  the  false  reports  of  his  ear ;  then  let  him  proceed 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  contrast,  somewhat  against 
predilection  it  may  be.  If  two  much  given  to  sound  and 
redundance,  let  him  select  from  the  barren  school,  the  se¬ 
verely  Attic.  If  bareness,  dryness,  barrenness  is  the  fault, 
let  him  take  more  to  the  prolific  school.  There  are  some 
men  who  would  do  well  to  read  Jeremy  Taylor.  There  are 
others  who  ought  never  to  touch  him.  While  correction  is 
going  on  in  any  particular,  there  should  be  a  preponderance 
in  that  class  of  models  which  stand  over  against  our  fault. 
If  we  are  down  in  the  ditch,  the  man  who  lifts  us  out  must 
be  above,  on  the  dry,  hard  ground.  If  we  are  high  up,  the 
man  who  helps  us  down  must,  ordinarily,  be  beneath. 

In  what  I  have  said  of  models,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
only  80  far  as  consistent  with  another  remark  which  I  regard 
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as  true  and  important,  viz.  that  every  person  should,  to  some 
extent,  consult  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  constitutional  peculiar¬ 
ity,  in  the  style  he  adopts.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  some  to  be 
copious, wordy,  of  others  to  be  close,  stringent;  these  can  never 
change  places  to  advantage ;  of  the  constitutionally  stringent 
man  you  can  never  make  a  Cicero  ;  he  may  be  better  for  be¬ 
ing  relaxed ;  but  you  can  never  relax  him  into  a  Cicero.  Let 
him  abide  in  his  place.  Nor  of  the  constitutionally  copious 
man,  can  you  ever  make  a  Demosthenes.  He  may  be  better 
for  being  braced  and  compressed ;  but  you  can  never  com¬ 
press  him  into  a  Demosthenes.  Let  him  abide  in  his  place. 
The  one  may  acquire  from  models,  freeness  and  grace,  tbe 
other,  closeness  and  force.  I  remark  again,  that  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  upon  the  Ciceronian  style,  we  must  concede,  that  in  skilful 
hands,  it  is  a  good  style  ;  for  some  purposes,  and  some  occar 
sions,  it  is  the  best,  the  most  effective.  Where  the  object  is 
to  soothe,  or  please,  or  attract,  or  persuade,  the  fulness  and 
the  melody  of  the  Roman  are  wanted.  The  Ciceronian  is  a 
more  popular  style  of  oratory  than  the  opposite  ;  I  know  not 
but  it  has  ten  admirers  where  the  other  has  one.  It  is  also 
far  more  easily  caught  than  the  other  ;  far  more  successfully 
imitated.  The  consequence  is,  we  have  much  more  in  Eng¬ 
lish  writing  and  oratory  of  the  Ciceronian  structure  and 
movement  than  of  the  Demosthenian.  We  find,  indeed, 
many  admirable  masters  of  this  style.  Edmund  Burke  is  a 
pre-eminent  example.  Though  Demosthenes  was  his  favorite 
in  the  closet,  yet,  in  his  practice  the  predominance  of  the 
Ciceronian  appears ;  the  Ciceronian  chastened  and  perfected. 
The  two  Pitts  were,  on  the  whole,  Ciceronian ;  the  younger 
decidedly  so.  The  father  was  marked  by  a  streak  of  the 
Grecian  fire.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  altogether  of  the 
amplifying  school,  and  a  very  fine  instance  of  it,  too.  Per¬ 
haps,  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Cic¬ 
eronian  eloquence  is  Robert  Hall.  We  have  in  him  the 
excellences  of  this  style  with  none  of  its  faults.  He  is  a 
perfect  model  of  it,  whom  we  can  commend  without  any 
qualification;  one  who  will  show  us  all  the  harmony  the 
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English  language  is  capable  of.  Though  Burke  and  Hall 
are  both  of  the  school  of  Cicero,  they  are  far  less  imi table 
than  Cicero  himself.  We  have  fine  specimens  of  this  style 
in  our  own  country.  Mr.  Wirt  was  decidedly  of  this  school, 
and  few  men  could  give  sounder  sense  in  richer  music.  Col¬ 
onel  Hayne  who  participated  in  the  great  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1830,  is  splendidly,  rather 
pompously,  Ciceronian.  And  Mr.  Webster  in  the  opening 
of  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne  has  not  a  little  of  the  Roman’s 
fulness,  though,  commonly,  he  is  rather  ch£wacterized  by 
.simplicity,  verging  toward  severity.  Mr.  Clay,  perhaps,  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  amplifiers  of  our  country. 
The  Southern  speaker  is  expected  to  be  warmed  into  more 
luxuriance  than  the  Northern.  John  Randolph,  at  times, 
had  great  power,  and  might  have  fallen  into  the  Ciceronian 
class ;  but  he  was  commonly,  when  he  rose  too  cross  to  speak 
in  long  and  flowing  periods.  He  seemed,  often,  to  have  so 
much  of  the  cur  about  him,  particularly  in  his  later  days, 
that  he  could  only  spit  out  his  sentences,  incoherently,  in  a 
sort  of  quick  and  snappish  brevity. 

One  of  the  infelicities  attending  this  style  is,  that  its  pe¬ 
culiarities  are  apt  to  be  pressed  to  far.  It  is  very  easily 
abused  ;  its  music  changed  to  mere  jingle  ;  its  fulness  blown 
up  into  disgusting  bombast.  We  need  not  look  long  nor 
far  for  specimens,  so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  excess,  to  an 
amplifying,  overloaded  luxuriance.  If  we  go  to  what  is 
called  the  Irish  school,  we  shall  find  this  abuse  of  the  Cic¬ 
eronian  characteristics,  legitimately  run  out,  and  existing 
in  their  most  bloated  perfection.  We  hear  of  “wreathing 
the  immortal  shamrock  round  the  brow  of  painting,  poetry 
and  eloquence  ;  ”  “  of  souls  swelling  with  the  energies,  and 
stamped  with  the  patent  of  the  Deity ;  ”  of  one  “  whose 
prayers  are  curses,  whose  communion  is  death,  whose  ven¬ 
geance  is  eternity ;  in  form  a  fury,  in  act  a  demon ;  her 
heart  festered  with  the  fires  of  hell ;  her  hands  clotted  with 
the  gore  of  earth  ;  her  path  apparent  by  the  print  of  blood ; 
her  pause  denoted  by  the  expanse  of  desolation.”  We  may 
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well  say,  in  the  words  of  Burnett,  “  that  this  is  a  gibberish 
kind  of  language,  which  sounds  like  somewhat  that  is  sublime, 
but,  really,  lias  nothing  under  it.”  Yet  this  is  exceedingly 
taking  in  some  quarters,  and  the  admirers  will  read  and 
praise,  and  then  soar  and  sing  in  like  strain.  It  is  insisted 
that  this  is  eloquence  in  its  finest  form  and  garb.  If  it  he 
eloquence,  then  the  clowns  and  the  peacocks  have  it;  the 
(Irecian,  the  great  Roman  even,  had  it  not.  It  would  be 
eloquence,  were  the  people  made  all  ear  and  no  brains.  But 
considerable  numbers  happen  not  to  have  been  so  made. 
Some  thought,  substance,  then,  must  go  into  the  article.’ 
Whatever  it  is,  in  its  perfect  structure,  eloquence  is  a  noble 
combination,  and  noble,  too,  and  wonderful  often  in  its 
achievements.  It  has  held  spell-bound  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  assembled  thousands  ;  it  has  made  them  tremble  and 
made  them  weep ;  it  has  melted  all  hearts  into  one,  beating 
with  his  who  spoke  ;  it  has  stirred  the  depths  of  passion,  and 
fixed  the  stern  resolvej  and  strung  every  arm  to  high  endeav¬ 
ors.  That  one  mind  and  voice  has  swayed  his  peers ;  swept 
onward  the  multitude  ;  reached,  as  by  an  electric  power,  dis¬ 
tant  nations ;  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world ;  and  affected, 
widely,  the  immeasurable  interests  of  the  eternal  scene. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  JEWISH  SACRIFICES. 

This  Article  will  be  devoted  to  a  somewhat  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  theories  of  the  Origin  of  Sacrifices  which 
have  been  advanced  at  difierent  times.  The  one  to  wliich 
attention  will  be  first  turned  is  that  of  John  Spencer,  as  set 
forth  in  his  celebrated  work  Do  Legibus  Hebraeorum,  written 
in  Latin,  and  printed  in  1085. 

It  was  almost  unavoidable  that  the  long  period  of  servitude 
which  the  Israelites  passed  through  in  Egypt  should  have 
had  the  effect  of  obliterating  from  their  minds,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  creating  an 
attachment  to  the  modes  of  worship  which  were  practised  by 
their  oppressors.  The  means  which  God  saw  fit  to  use  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  former  purer  belief  were  not  such 
as  might  seem  to  us  the  most  direct  and  efficient.  He  adop¬ 
ted,  instead,  a  very  circuitous  method.  The  Israelites  had 
been  habituated  while  in  Egypt  to  a  mode  of  worship  which 
abounded  in  sacrifices,  and  God  chose,  therefore,  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  similar  observances  into  the  Mosaic  economy,  lest  by 
creating  too  violent  a  contrast  between  this  economy  and 
the  Egyptian  form  of  worship,  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews 
should  be  filled  with  disgust,  and  should  reject  with  abhor¬ 
rence  tlie  new  religion.  Sacrifices  neither  in  themselves,  nc 
by  virtue  of  that  which  they  typify,  are  directly  pleasing  to 
the  mind  of  God  ;  they  are  tolerated  merely,  in  condescension 
to  human  infirmity,  as  a  necessary  though  disagreeable 
means  of  preventing  a  greater  evil. 

The  language  of  Chrysostom  in  his  sixth  Homily  on  Matthew 
gives  a  correct  statement  of  the  true  origin  of  sacrifices. 
“  All  the  religious  rites,  he  says,  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  and 
especially  sacrifices,  had  their  origin  in  the  rudeness  of 
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paganism.  God,  in  his  care  for  the  salvation  of  men,  allowed 
such  forms  to  be  used  in  his  own  worship  as  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  worship  of  idols ;  those  only  which  were  of  a 
positively  sinful  character  being  exliided.  It  was  intended 
by  this,”  Chrysostom  goes  on  to  say,  “  to  lead  men  by  a 
gradual  progress  to  a  purer  and  less  carnal  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.” 

It  will  now  be  attempted  to  show  that  sacrifices  formally 
considered,  that  is  to  say,  as  offerings  to  Jehovah,  are  to  be 
traced,  not  to  divine  appointment,  but  rather  to  the  gross 
modes  of  thinking  common  among  pagan  nations. 

We  quote  first  the  language  used  by  David  in  Psa.  li.  16: 
“  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it ;  thou 
delightest  not  in  burnt-offering.”  The  reader  will  easily 
recall  Paul’s  allusion  to  this  passage  in  the  tenth  of  Hebrews. 
The  words  of  Theophylact,  commenting  on  this  passage,  are 
very  pertinent :  “  Does  any  one  inquire,”  he  asks,  “  whether 
the  sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  Levitical  law  were  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God  ?  They  were  so  unquestionably  ;  but,  then, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  will  of  God  has  a  twofold 
aspect,  direct  and  indirect,  as  the  will  of  direct  purpose  and 
the  will  of  allowance.  In  affirming,  therefore,  the  agreeable¬ 
ness  of  sacrifices  to  the  will  of  God,  reference  is  had  to  the 
will  of  allowance.  The  Hebrews  were  seen  to  be  strongly 
disposed  to  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  use  of  sacrificial  rites, 
and  God  allowed  them  therefore  to  sacrifice  to  himself,  lest, 
if  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so,  they  should  sacrifice  to  idols.” 
The  introduction  of  sacrifices  into  the  Mosaic  economy  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  for  otherwise. 

We  quote  also  Isa.  i.  11,  12,  in  which  passage  God  is 
represented  as  saying  to  the  Jews ;  “  To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ;  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt-offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ?  ”  etc.  The 
obvious  import  of  these  words  is  that  God  has  no  direct 
pleasure  in  sacrifices,  and  never  directly  enjoined  them,  but 
merely  permitted  their  use.  It  is  admitted  that  a  different 
view  is  sometimes  taken  of  Isaiah’s  words.  The  Israelites, 
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it  is  said,  were  ijiclined  to  believe  that  altars  laden  with 
sacrifices,  and  the  odor  of  incense  ascending  to  heaven  were 
in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  significance,  and  from 
the  mental  state  of  the  worshipper  which  they  represented, 
pleasing  to  Jehovah.  The  passage  before  us  was  designed 
to  correct  this  very  crude  notion.  But,  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted,  not  that  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Jews  hypo¬ 
critically,  but  that  absolutely  they  were  not  commanded  by 
Jehovah  ;  not  that  God  positively  disapproved  of  them,  but 
merely  that  he  did  not  positively  require  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  here,  why,  if  God  did  not  have 
direct  pleasure  in  sacrifices,  Moses  should  so  earnestly  re¬ 
quire  them,  and  preface  his  requirement,  in  so  many  cases, 
by  the  formula ;  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  ?  Why  did  David, 
when  near  the  close  of  life,  enjoin  on  his  successor  so  careful 
an  observance  of  these  ordinances  as  they  were  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses  ?  And  why  did  the  Jewish  nation  adhere 
to  this  law,  on  the  whole,  with  so  much  constancy  ?  One 
answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  many  of  the  passages  in 
which  sacrifices  are  thought  to  be  required  are  couched  in 
the  language  of  permission,  rather  than  of  command.  Thus 
it  is  said,  in  Lev.  i.  2:  “.Z/^any  man  of  you  bring  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  an  offering  of  your  cattle.” 
By  this  language  may  be  meant,  not  that  Jehovah  directly 
enjoins  sacrifices,  but  merely  that,  if  it  is  in  one’s  mind  to 
offer  a  sacrifice,  it  should  be  done  spontaneously,  cheerfully. 
Another  answer  to  these  questions  is,  that  many  of  the  com¬ 
mands  relative  to  sacrifices  refer  rather  to  the  Being  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  presented  than  to  the  sacrifices  them¬ 
selves.  Let  every  one  who  wishes  to  sacrifice  be  careful  and 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  not  to  any  false  god.  The  words 
addressed  by  the  angel  to  Manoah  may  be  regarded  as  a 
commentary  on  these  passages.  “  Though  thou  detain  me,” 
the  angel  says,  “  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread,  and  if  thou  wilt 
offer  a  burnt-offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,”  — 
if  the  sacrifice  must  be  presented,  let  it  be  presented  to  the 
only  proper  object  of  religious  homage.  Still  another  an- 
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swer  is,  that  none  of  these  commands  were  given  until  the 
people  had  already  offered  sacrifice  to  the  golden  calf.  They 
betrayed  in  that  act  such  an  unconquerable  fondness  for 
this  form  of  worship,  that  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  it,  in 
some  measure,  may  be  said  to  have  now  become  apparent  to 
the  mind  of  God  ;  and,  as  this  fondness  had  nothing  in  it 
which  was  intrinsically  wicked,  it  was  indulged,  lest,  if  re¬ 
pressed  too  violently,  it  should  break  out  in  some  more 
odious  form.  God  uttered  these  commands,  not  sponta¬ 
neously,  but,  if  such  language  may  be  allowed,  from  com¬ 
pulsion  ;  they  were  extorted,  rather  than  freely  given. 
Sacrifices  were  allowed  observances,  ratlier  than  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  obedience  to  a  direct  command.  Thus  Chrysostom 
affirms  that  God  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  requiring  sacrifices 
of  his  own  accord,  from  direct  preference,  but  out  of  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  people. 

A  third  passage,  which  may  be  used  in  support  of  our 
main  proposition  occurs  in  Amos  v.  25,  26 :  “  Have  ye 
offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the  wilderness 
forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  But  ye  have  borne  the 
tabernacles  of  your  god  Moloch  and  Chinn,”  etc.  A  certain 
class  of  interpreters,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  this  some¬ 
what  difficult  passage,  have  maintained  that  the  Israelites 
did  not  offer  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  at  all  so  long  as  they  were 
in  the  desert — that  they  were  relieved  not  only  of  the  yoke 
of  circumcision,  but  of  sacrifices.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
open  to  very  serious  objection,  on  this,  if  on  no  other  ground, 
that  the  Israelites  sought  permission  to  go  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  for  the  very  purpose  of  offering  sacrifices.  Other/ 
interpreters  maintain  that  the  words  of  Amos  imply  only 
that  the  Israelites  sacrificed,  while  in  the  desert,  sparingly ; 
or  that,  in  as  much  as  during  their  wanderings  they  were 
strongly  inclined  to  idolatry,  God  regarded  their  sacrifices 
less  as  acts  of  homage  to  himself  than  of  veneration  to  false 
gods,  thereby  denying  to  them  the  character  of  sacrifices. 
These  interpretations  are  manifestly  forced  and  inadequate. 
The  passage  expressly  denies  that  during  the  wanderings  of 
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the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  any  sacrifices  had  been 
offered  to  Jehovah.  In  what  sense,  now,  are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  this  denial  ?  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  is 
this :  God  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  that  the 
Israelites  while  in  the  desert  offered  sacrifices,  but  as  affirm¬ 
ing  that  he  had  not  required  any  such  form  of  worship,  on 
his  own  account.  We  are  to  emphasize  the  phrase,  “  to 
me.”  “  You  suppose,”  he  would  be  understood  as  saying, 
“that  in  sacrificing  you  do  what  is  extremely  pleasing  to 
me ;  you  deceive  yourselves.  Did  you  not,  while  in  the 
desert,  worship  the  calf  —  sacrifice  to  Moloch  and  to  Chiun  ? 
To  hinder  you,  now,  from  going  to  greater  lengths  in  idol¬ 
atry,  I  directed  that  a  tabernacle  should  be  erected,  and 
sacrifices  be  offered  to  me  at  its  door.  In  reality,  therefore, 
you  sacrificed  to  your  own  passions,  rather  than  to  me. 
You  contracted  moral  disease,  while  in  Egypt,  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  healed  in  no  other  way  than  by  a 
continuance  of  the  same  practice  by  which  it  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  first.”  The  explanation  now  given  is  by  no  means 
novel.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers. 
The  people,  it  is  the  remark  of  Epiphaniiis,  sacrificed,  not 
because  God  would  be  pleased  with  the  act,  but  because 
such  an  inveterate  habit  of  sacrificing  had  been  acquired  in 
Egypt,  and  Jehovah,  by  temporary  indulgence,  would  allure 
them  away  from  idolatrous  worship.  Tertullian  and  Justin 
Martyr  speak,  with  equal  plainness,  to  the  same  effect. 

If  the  interpretation  now  suggested  seems  subtile  and 
refined,  let  it  be  remembered  that  similar  forms  of  expression 
are  not  unusual  in  the  Bible.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  in 
Isa.  xliii.  23 :  “  Neither  hast  thou  honored  me  with  thy 
sacrifices,”  as  if  reproaching  the  people  for  not  presenting 
sacrifices ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  same  prophecy  they 
are  blamed  for  the  multitude  of  their  offerings.  Yet  the 
prophet  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  himself.  The 
people  are  blamed  for  persisting  in  a  practice  in  itself  by  no 
means  grateful  to  Jehovah,  though  it  was  permitted  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  In  a  similar  sense 
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we  are  to  understand  the  words  of  Zechariah  (vii.  5,  6): 
“  When  ye  fasted  and  mourned,  did  ye  at  all  fast  even  to 
me  ?  And  when  ye  did  eat,  and  when  ye  did  drink,  did  not 
ye  eat  for  yourselves,  and  drink  for  yourselves  ?  ” 

The  theory  which  we  now  represent,  relative  to  the 
origin  of  sacrifices,  is  less  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of 
modern  writers  than  with  those  of  the  Fathers.  Justin 
Martyr,  for  instance,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  wards 
off  the  reproach  cast  upon  Christians  that  they  abstained 
from  offering  sacrifices,  by  saying  that  God,  out  of  conde¬ 
scension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  permitted  sacrifices 
to  be  offered  to  himself,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be  offered 
to  idols.  The  language  of  Theodoret  is  of  the  same  import. 
The  long  residence  of  the  people  in  Egypt,  he  says,  had 
familiarized  them  to  the  custom  of  offering  sacrifices  to  gods 
and  demons,  and  so  God  allowed  the  rite  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Mosaic  economy,  only  making  careful  provision  that 
no  unclean  animals  should  be  used,  and  that  sacrifices 
should  be  offered  only  to  himself.  Citations  to  the  same 
effect  might  easily  be  multiplied,  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Irenaeus,  Jerome,  Procopius,  and  Eusebius. 

Jewish  writers  concur  with  the  Fathers.  “  At  the  time 
of  Moses,”  says  Maimonides,  “  it  was  the  almost  universal 
custom  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  temples  which  contained  the 
images  of  the  gods,  to  fall  down  before  these  images,  and 
offer  incense.  Now,  to  have  instituted  a  religious  economy 
from  which  all  sacrificial  rites  were  excluded,  would  not 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  it  would 
have  disgusted  men  always  reluctant  to  abandon  a  habit  to 
which  they  have  been  long  accustomed.”  So  Trypho,  the 
Jew,  is  represented  as  asking  whether  God  enjoined  sacri¬ 
fices  on  account  of  his  own  poverty  or  the  delight  he  felt  in 
the  rite,  or  because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  of  our  fathers, 
and  their  proneness  to  idolatry  ?  Plainly  on  the  latter 
account. 

Certain  modern  writers  liave  expressed  themselves  in  a 
similar  way ;  none,  perhaps,  more  explicitly  than  Petavius. 
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“  Sacrifices  were  enjoined,”  he  says,  “  not  as  being  in  them¬ 
selves  grateful  to  Jehovah,  but  out  of  compassion  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature ;  on  the  same  principle  that 
medicines  are  prescribed,  not  becauae  they  are  in  themselves 
desirable,  but  on  account  of  their  efficacy  in  the  chre  of 
diseases.” 

There  are  certain  considerations  which  Spencer  and  his 
followers  derive  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  favor  of  their 
theory  respecting  the  origin  of  sacrifices. 

We  may  insist,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  time  at  which  the 
Levitical  law  was  given.  This  consideration  lias  already 
been  adverted  to.  Ancient  writers  have  laid  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that  this  law  was  not  given  until  after  sacrifice  had 
been  offered  to  the  golden  calf  —  an  act  which  betrayed  so 
deep-seated  an  attachment  to  sacrificial  observances.  “  Pre¬ 
viously  to  this  date,”  it  is  the  assertion  of  Chrysostom,  “  the 
name  of  sacrifices  is  not  found,  but  living  precepts  and 
living  words ;  not  sacrifices,  but  miracles  and  signs.”  “  Be¬ 
fore  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,”  says  Jerome,  “  the  Israelites 
heard  only  the  decalogue ;  but  after  that  act  they  received 
the  many  precepts  of  the  ceremonial  law,  directing  them  to 
offer  to  Jehovah  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  now  evident  they 
would  offer  to  some  divinities  at  all  hazards.”  No  further 
testimonies  from  uninspired  writers  need  be  given,  because 
we  have  an  express  assertion  of  the  scriptures,  in  Jer.  vii. 
22 ;  “  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
ill  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacrifices.”  Relying  on  this 
text,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  that  God  gave  to  the 
Israelites  no  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  till  the  making  of 
the  golden  calf,  and  not  even  then  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  they  would  otherwise  render  to  idols  the  homage 
which  was  due  only  to  Jehovah. 

It  may  be  remarked,  again,  that  the  scriptures,  not  less 
than  reason,  suggest  that  sacrifices  cannot,  in  themselves, 
be  grateful  to  Jehovah.  The  presenting  of  our  bodies  unto 
God,  indeed,  Paul  assures  us,  is  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
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him,  because  it  is  a  reasonable  service.  And  Peter  speaks 
of  the  duty  of  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ;  but  these  are  living,  spiritual 
sacrifices,  such  as  correspond  to  the  spirituality  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  God  often  and  plainly 
insinuates  that  he  does  not  wish  brute  beasts  to  be  presented 
to  him  in  sacrifice.  Such  sacrifices  give  him  no  pleasure, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  suits  with  his  own 
spiritual  nature.  “  I  will  take,”  he  says,  “  no  bullock  out 
of  thy  home,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  fold.”  “  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil  ?  ”  It  is  given,  in  the  scriptures,  as  a  proof 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they  ventured  to 
imagine  God  stood  in  need  of  sacrifices.  God  can  receive 
no  delight  from  any  such  source.  Reason  inculcates  this 
doctrine  not  less  forcibly  than  the  Bible.  The  ancient 
heathen  poets,  the  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Por¬ 
phyry,  have  given  utterance,  in  the  language  they  use  on 
this  subject,  to  the  voice  of  reason.  They  wonder  as  to 
whence  the  custom  of  defiling  all  altars  with  the  blood  of 
sacrificed  victims  could  have  originated.  #  ♦ 

Still  further.  The  multiplicity  of  sacrifices  and  rites 
joined  with  them,  is  explained  most  satisfactorily  on  the 
theory  now  advocated.  Some  very  weighty  reason  must 
have  existed  for  such  an  endless  variety.  No  reason  can  be 
suggested,  however,  so  conclusive  as  this  —  that  at  the  time 
of  Moses  a  multiplicity  of  sacrificial  observances  every¬ 
where  prevailed,  and  that  God  assimilated  his  own  ritual  to 
this  peculiarity  of  the  age ;  doing  so  at  the  prompting  of 
compassion  to  human  infirmity.  No  sooner  had  the  custom 
of  honoring  the  Divinity  by  means  of  sacrifices  become  prev¬ 
alent,  there  being  no  rule  beyond  an  innate  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  by  which  to  regulate  the  kinds  of  sacrifice  and  the 
rites  which  should  accompany  them,  and  to  restrain  the 
wayward  fancies  of  men,  than  superstition  at  once  gained 
such  power  that  men  in  one  region  sacrificed  either  none  or 
a  very  few  animals,  and  with  no  rites  beyond  those  of  the 
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very  simplest  character,  while  in  another  country  they  ran  into 
the  wildest  excesses.  If,  therefore,  sacrifices  must  be  incor¬ 
porated  ill  all  religious  worship,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  God 
would  be  prompted  to  command  a  variety  of  sacrifices  and  a 
great  diversity  of  rites,  so  as  to  humor  men’s  innate  fondness 
for  change  and  novelty.  Especially  did  he  provide  that 
sacrifices  should  be  performed  with  such  a  degree  of  pomp 
and  splendor  as  to  gratily  the  popular  taste.  We  may  quote 
here,  as  not  inapplicable  to  the  argument,  a  sentence  from 
Calvin  on  the  Pentateuch :  “  There  is  no  question,”  he  says, 
“  but  that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the 
holy  patriarchs  ;  but  from  the  time  at  which  the  whole  world 
turned  aside  to  superstition  the  attendant  rites  degenerated 
in  their  character ;  every  person  contriving  some  new,  and 
not  unfrequently  exceptionable,  rite.  God  benevolently  al¬ 
lowed  these  different  forms  to  be  observed,  even  by  his 
chosen  people,  provided  only  it  could  be  done  innocently 
and  carefully.”  This  master  of  Israel  here  unequivocally 
owns  that  many  sacrificial  observances  had  been  transferred 
from  Paganism  to  Judaism.  Only  on  this  supposition  could 
the  very  obvious  resemblance  of  the  one  system  to  the  other 
be  explained.  The  pagans  did  not  borrow  their  rites  from  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  Jews  borrowed  theirs  from  the  pagans.  The 
sum  of  the  argument,  then,  is  this :  God  allowed  himself  to 
be  worshipped  with  these  multifarious  observances,  many  of 
which  had  been  used  by  idolaters,  partly  that  the  Jews 
miglit  be  attracted  to  his  worship  by  the  same  pleasing 
variety  which  adorned  the  pagan  worship,  and  partly  that  by 
thus  seeing  every  variety  of  observance  introduced  into  their 
ritual,  no  pretext  should  be  left  for  the  adoration  of  idols. 

It  is  maintained  now  by  a  numerous  class  of  writers,  as  in 
harmony  alike  with  the  scriptures  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  God  ordained  sacrifices,  not  because  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  existed  among  pagan  nations,  but  that  they  should 
serve  as  types  of  Christ  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel ; 
that  men  might  discern  in  them  an  emblematic  representation 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Men  were  not  prepared  for  the 
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direct  view  of  this  sacrifice  ;  it  could  be  looked  at  best  through 
the  semi-transparent  veil  of  types.  This  objection  admits  of 
a  threefold  answer. 

It  is  incredible  that  God  should  have  appointed  sacrifices  . 
so  diverse  as  to  matter  and  form  with  a  view  to  merely  a 
typical  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  judg¬ 
ment  given  by  Abarbanel  seems  much  more  in  harmony  with 
the  truth.  “  We  ought  not,”  he  says  “  to  suppose  all  sac¬ 
rifices  to  have  the  same  end  in  view,  and  to  be  significant  of 
the  same  moral  truth.” 

We  do  not  deny,  again,  that  sacrifices  may  have  beeu 
partly  designed  to  illustrate  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel. 
This  purpose  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  what  we 
conceive  to  have  been  their  main  purpose  —  the  prevention 
of  idolatry.  No  ancient  writer  asserts  more  positively  than 
Justin  Martyr,  for  example,  that  God  ordained  sacrifices 
Out  of  regard  to  prevailing  custom  and  the  humor  of  the 
people  ;  and  yet  the  same  writer  maintains  that  sacrifices 
were  prescribed  as  types  and  emblems  of  Christ.  Indeed 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  illustrated  in  the  fact,  that  sacrificial 
rites  were  meant  to  serve  not  only  a  legal  but  an  evangelical 
purpose. 

Yet  again,  it  may  be  conceded  that  such  sacrifices  as 
were  required  to  be  performed  with  peculiar  and  emphatic 
rites  may  have  been  meant  to  embody  some  mystery,  either 
ethical  or  evangelical.  This  may  be  conceded  especially  in 
respect  to  such  varieties  of  sacrifice  as  were  most  at  variance 
with  the  usages  of  other  nations 

It  is  also  objected  that  the  scriptures  in  very  plain  and  em¬ 
phatic  terms  not  only  permit  but  command  sacrificial  obser¬ 
vances,  and  although  in  some,  and  especially  the  prophetic 
portions,  God  may  declare  that  he  places  no  value  on  sacrifices, 
and  did  not  command  them  to  be  offered,  these  declarations 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  if  sacrifices  were  not  grateful 
to  the  Almighty,  and  did  not  proceed  from  a  divine  command, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  designed  merely  to  reprove  the 
erroneous  conceptions  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the 
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nature  of  the  command,  oftentimes  seeming  to  consider  the 
substance  of  religion  as  identical  with  an  outward  and 
formal  obedience.  The  existence  of  commands  relative  to 
sacrifices  is  readily  conceded;  but  God  may  very  properly 
be  said  to  have  given  these  commands,  lest  the  Hebrews, 
bound  by  no  external  forms,  should  give  to  Satan  that 
species  of  homage  which  they  were  forbidden  by  their  own 
law  from  rendering  to  any  other  being  than  Jehovah,  but 
which  they  were  so  strongly  inclined  to  render  at  all  hazards. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  nation  advanced  sonaewhat  in  culture 
than  they  became  able  to  hear  God  speaking  more  plainly 
ill  regard  to  sacrifices,  and  affirming  that  he  placed  no  value- 
on  them,  and  had  hitherto  allowed  their  use  only  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts. 

It  is  objected  that  the  patriarchs  offered  sacrifices  before 
the  epoch  of  Moses  and,  for  all  that  appears,  at  the  impulse 
of  a  true  and  rational  piety.  This  objection  has  no  small 
force.  Its  force  may  be  broken,  however,  by  remembering 
that  the  violent  propensity  which  the  Israelites  betrayed  at 
the  time  of  Moses  to  worship  under  the  form  of  sacrifices 
was  obviously  the  effect  of  long  contact  with  the  Egyptians, 
rather  than  a  relic  of  that  primitive  piety  which  displayed 
itself  in  the  patriarchal  sacrifices.  The  former,  as  has  often 
been  said,  at  the  time  of  Moses  cherished  a  superstitious 
attacliment  to  sacrificial  observances,  and  were  inclined  to 
practise  them  in  a  manner  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of 
Jehovali.  It  was  to  correct  this  rising  tendency,  and  bring 
back  the  people,  by  means  the  most  likely  to  be  successful, 
to  a  spiritual  worship,  that  tlie  LeVitical  law  was  instituted. 

The  objection  is  also  put  forth  sometimes  that  God  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  smelling  a  sweet  savor  when  sacrifices  were  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  meaning  thereby  to  express  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  in  them.  God  cannot,  however,  be  thought  to  have 
had  pleasure  in  sacrifices  except  as  honest  though  mistaken 
manifestations  of  reverence  and  love  for  himself.  That  this 
pleasure  is  slight,  appears  from  the  very  narrow  limits  within 
which  God  confined  this  species  of  worship.  He  would  have 
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it  rendered  only  in  one  place  and  at  certain  definite  times 
and  in  the  use  of  certain  prescribed  victims,  and  with  accom¬ 
panying  rites,  which  were  all  very  carefully  defined.  We  may 
well  believe  that  tliese  limitations  would  have  been  spared 
had  sacrifices  been  intrinsically  pleasing  to  Jehovah. 

If  we  turn,  now,  and  contemplate  sacrifices  in  relation  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  we  shall  discern 
additional  arguments  in  favor  of  the  theory  which  we  now 
present. 

The  material  of  sacrifices  comprised  three  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals —  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats.  Three  motives  are  thought 
to  have  led  to  this  choice.  First,  it  is  probable  that,  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  these  classes  of  animals  were  the  ones 
principally  used  by  other  nations  in  sacrifices.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  though  only  occasionally,  a  larger  liberty  may  have 
been  enjoyed ;  but  God  restricted  the  Jews  to  these  three 
classes,  out  of  regard  to  this  benevolent  usage.  Then,  again, 
these  animals  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
patriarchs  on  the  ground  of  their  superior  value.  They 
were,  besides,  best  fitted,  on  various  accounts,  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  They  were,  emphatically,  clean  beasts.  They 
were  used  as  food  ;  and,  as  eating  at  the  same  table  and  of 
the  same  article  is  always  esteemed  a  symbol  of  friendship, 
it  was  fitting  that  in  sacrifices,  a  symbol  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  such  animals  as  were  commonly  used 
for  food  should  be  employed. 

Certain  inanimate  objects,  also,  were  used  in  sacrifices; 
and  as  the  Jews  used  a  smaller  number  of  animals  for  sac¬ 
rificial  purposes  than  the  ’pagans,  they  also  used  a  smaller 
number  of  inanimate  objects.  The  most  common  articles 
thus  used  were  bread,  wine,  and  salt.  There  are  satisfactory 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  use  of  these  articles  by  the 
Hebrews  was  derived  from  pagans.  '  Especially  is  this  true 
of  bread.  God  may  be  supposed  to  have  allowed  every  kind 
of  bread  in  common  use  to  be  employed  in  sacrifices.  This 
permission  was  given  to  gratify  the  not  unnatural  wish  of 
the  people  for  as  close  a  siihilarity  as  possible  between  their 
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religious  usages  and  those  of  surrounding  nations.  The 
opinion,  again,  is  not  an  improbable  one,  that  Noah  used 
bread  in  sacrifices,  and  that  from  him  the  custom  spread  itself 
among  all  his  descendants.  This  would  easily  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  custom  among  the  Jews.  Furthermore, 
it  has  already  been  argued  that  the  habit  of  offering  animals 
in  sacrifice  existed  among  pagan  nations  before  the  age  of 
Moses,  and  that  it  furnished  a  reason  for  a  similar  practice 
among  the  Jews.  So  bread  was  used  by  pagan  nations,  in 
connection  with  animals,  and  the  same  reason  which  justified 
the  use  of  the  animals  would  justify  the  use  of  the  bread. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  comfort 
of  life,  and  men  are  under  equal  obligations  to  the  benignity 
of  lieaven  on  account  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  animals. 
Reason,  therefore,  dictates  the  use  of  bread  in  sacrifices,  as 
much  as  the  use  of  animals. 

Is  it  objected,  here,  that,  as  the  custom  of  using  bread  in 
sacrifice  was  founded  on  tradition  from  the  time  of  Noah,  it 
is  wrong  to  ascribe  the  custom  of  sacrifice  in  general  to  rude 
and  ignorant  pagans  ?  It  has  not  been  meant  to  imply  that 
every  sacrificial  rite  afterward  sanctioned  by  the  Levitical 
law,  was  deduced  from  paganism,  nor  that  any  rites  were 
introduced  without  first  passing  under  the  amending  hand 
of  God.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  sacrificial  rites  prescribed 
by  Moses,  some  had  already  been  practised  by  the  ante- 
Mosaic  fathers,  some  by  pagan  nations,  and  all  were  in 
harmony  with  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  a  primitive 
period,  and  were  allowed  to  be  ^practised  among  the  Jews 
only  on  this  account,  and  as  preparatory  to  a  more  spiritual 
worship. 

The  use  of  wine  was  evidently  an  outgrowth  of  pagan 
custom.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  made  somewhat  prominent 
in  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As  there  is  an  analogy  between  a 
sacrifice  and  a  feast,  it  was  ordained  that,  as  meat  and  bread 
were  present  in  sacrifices,  wine  also  should  be  furnished,  as 
being  a  usual  accompaniment  of  a  feast.  Two  reasons  may 
be  suggested  in  reference  to  the  use  of  wine  in  Jewish  sacri- 
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fices:  one,  that  the  use  of  wine  was  common  with  the' 
patriarchs ;  the  other,  that  God  was  willing  to  allow  as 
complete  a  likeness  as  possible  between  Jewish  and  pagan 
religious  ceremonies.  The  tendency  to  a  hurtful  religious 
superstition  can  sometimes  be  best  cured  by  temporary  in- 
dulgence.  Human  nature  must  not  be  subjected  to  too 
violent  remedial  agencies.  Indulgence  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  certain  native  propensities,  care  only  being  taken  that 
indulgence  does  not  run  to  a  sinful  excess.  This  principle 
was  observed  in  reference  to  the  use  of  wine.  All  objection¬ 
able  features  belonging  to  its  use  among  pagans  were  first 
carefully  removed.  For  example,  the  pagans  were  in  the 
habit  of  distributing  the  wine  among  the  worshippers.  This 
was  not  allowed  to  be  done  by  the  Jews.  Wine  was  not 
used  by  the  pagans  in  sacrifices  to  certain  gods ;  not  to 
Ceres,  for  instance,  because  Ceres  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vine.  No  such  restriction  could  exist  in  the  Jewish 
ritual ;  for  God  was  the  Creator  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  With  the  pagans  mixed  wine  was  allowed ;  but  none 
except  pure  wine  was  lawful  in  Jewish  sacrifices. 

The  pagans,  then,  in  the  ante-Mosaic  period,  used  wine  in 
sacrifice.  As  they  looked  upon  Mars  as  the  dispenser  of 
martial  virtue,  on  Minerva  as  the  dispenser  of  wisdom,  and 
Ceres  of  corn,  they  oflered  to  each  of  these  deities  sacrifices 
correspondent  to  their  respective  characters.  They  offered 
wine  to  the  god  who  presided  over  tlie  vintage.  To  Jehovah, 
therefore,  as  the  sole  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Dispenser 
of  all  good,  wine,  among  other  things,  should  be  offered  in 
sacrifice.  That  salt  was  used  in  heathen  sacrifices,  no  one 
questions.  No  sacrifice,  says  Pliny,  can  be  considered  as 
complete  without  the  addition  of  a  salted  cake.  Tlie  reader 
will  easily  recall  allusions  to  salted  cakes  in  connection  with 
sacrifices  in  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  There  can  be  no  difficulty, 
then,  in  deriving  the  custom  of  using  salt  from  paganism. 

We  are  next  to  consider  sacrifices  in  relation  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  meant  to  be  answered  by  them,  with  a  view  to  deriving 
thence  an  argument  in  support  of  our  theory.  Sacrifices 
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are  conceived  by  some  writers  to  be  merely  the  sanction  of 
a  covenant  or  league  of  friendship;  by  others,  as  a  rite 
properly  accompanying  prayer ;  by  others,  again,  as  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  ;  and  by  others,  as  a  mere  form  of  adoration.  They 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  gifts,  which,  in 
an  age  of  primeval  simplicity,  were  brought  to  the  Divinity, 
to  operate  on  his  mind  as  they  are  wont  to  operate  on  the 
mind  of  men.  These  gifts  were  viewed  as  tokens  of  allegiance 
and  subjection,  or  as  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  indicate  gratitude.  Sac¬ 
rifices  were  employed  for  similar  purposes  in  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  They  bore  different  names,  as  one  or  another  of 
these  different  purposes  was  designed  to  be  answered  by 
them.  Thus  there  came  to  be  sin-offerings  and  trespass- 
offerings,  burnt-offerings,  and  thank-offerings. 

Sacrifices  of  this  varying  character  were  in  use  among  the 
heathen,  and  were  transferred  from  heathen  to  Jewish  worship. 

In  support  of  this  general  statement,  we  ask  attention  to 
three  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  Moses  speaks  con¬ 
cerning  sacrifices  in  their  various  forms  as  if  well-known 
and  in  general  use.  He  prescribes  with  minuteness  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  ought  to  be  used  in  sacrifices,  and 
the  materials  which  were  proper  to  be  used ;  while  in  regard 
to  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  meant  to  be  subservient 
he  is  more  silent,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  already  well  under¬ 
stood.  Rites  and  ceremonies  might  vary  at  different  times 
and  places,  and  would  therefore  need,  in  a  given  case,  to  be 
stated  with  particularity.  The  meaning,  the  purpose,  of 
sacrifices,  on  the  contrary,  is  constant  and  invariable,  known 
to  everyone  —  known  to  the  Jews,  because  sacrifices  with 
these  ends  in  view  had  been,  even  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
in  almost  universal  use.  The  purpose,  the  object,  of  sacri¬ 
fices  could  not  be  lost  sight  of;  modes  and  rites  might  be; 
and,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  ritual  abounded  in  directions 
with  respect  to  these,  and  was  silent  in  regard  to  the  former, 
just  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  on  the  supposition  of  the 
truth  of  our  general  statement. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  remark  that  the  sacrifices  presented 
by  the  patriarchs,  before  the  age  of  Moses,  are  spoken  of  as 
having  been  spontaneous  offerings.  Abel’s  sacrifice  is  styled 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  gift.  Similar  phraseology  is 
employed  at  times  subsequent  to  the  Exodus.  Moses  uses  the 
term  “  Corhan,”  or  gift, —  the  word  afterwards  employed  by 
the  Saviour  in  Mark  vii.  11,  —  as  the  title  of  a  certain  class  of 
sacrifices.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  notice  that  Plato  viewed 
the  act  of  sacrificing  as  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  pre¬ 
senting  gifts  to  the  Divinity ;  as  therefore  sacrifices  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  gifts,  and  as  these  gifts  might  be 
brought  with  very  different  objects  in  view,  sometimes  to 
appease  the  divine  anger,  at  others  as  a  token  of  gratitude, 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  just  such  a 
division  of  sacrifices  into  various  classes  as  actually  appears, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  our  general  proposition, 
that  they  were  transferred  from  pagan  to  JewMsli  worship. 

We  know,  in  the  third  place,  that  sacrifices  were  thus 
classified  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  Cain  and  Abel 
brought  thank-offerings.  Elipliaz  presented  sacrifices  of  a 
propitiatory  character.  Abraham  offered  what  may  be  termed 
covenant  sacrifices.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  wo  are  now  attemjiting  to  establish.  We 
are  led  to  form  a  similar  judgment  by  viewing  sacrifices 
somewhat  more  minutely  in  reference  to  their  different  vari¬ 
eties.  Those  of  a  piacular  character,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing,  were  in  use  before  the  period  of  Moses.  Noah 
seems  to  have  presented  offerings  of  this  nature.  Noah,  it  is 
affirmed,  built  an  altar,  and  God  smelled  a  sweet  savor,  “a 
savor  of  rest,”  as  if  lie  liad  before  been  angry,  and  was  now 
reconciled.  Job  and  Eliphaz,  as  before  stated,  presented 
offerings  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

To  the  more  unsopliisticated  minds  of  men,  at  a  period 
previous  to  that  of  Moses,  it  was  apparent  that  the  anger  of 
God,  not  less  than  that  of  men,  could  be  appeased  by  means 
of  gifts.  The  ease  with  which  the  anger  of  men,  even  when 
it  is  most  intense,  can  be  allayed  by  means  of  gifts,  is  such 
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that  it  has  passed  into  a  proveb :  “  A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth 
anger.”  It  was  a  common  opinion  alike  with  Hebrews  and 
pagans  that  the  anger  of  God  as  well  as  that  of  men  could 
be  thus  pacified.  The  former  loaded  the  altars  of  God  with 
gifts,  even  at  times  when  they  were  most  inclined  to  violate 
his  law.  The  heathen  poets,  Homer  for  example,  in  the 
same  spirit  represent  it  as  easy  to  mollify  the  anger,  to  turn 
the  will  of  the  gods  by  means  of  incense  and  vows  and  liba¬ 
tions.  The  Philistines  are  represented  as  supposing  the 
anger  of  Jehovah  capable  of  being  allayed  by  means  of  golden 
gifts,  and  .that  punishment  could  thus  be  averted  from  of¬ 
fenders.  Sacrifices,  again,  appear,  to  have  been  considered 
as  of  the  nature  of  prayers.  Viewed  in  this  light  they  were 
in  use  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  pagans.  Abraliam  and 
Isaac  built  altars,  we  are  told,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord  ;  as  if  the  one  act  would  have  been  altogether  in¬ 
complete  and  meaningless  unless  accompanied  by  the  other. 

It  was  wholly  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  a  primitive 
age  to  imagine  that  gifts  would  procure  favors  of  any  des¬ 
cription  and  to  any  extent  from  the  Divinity.  Men  seem  to 
have  fancied  it  to  be  right  to  conduct  a  series  of  bargainings 
with  God.  For  this  reason  they  offered  prayer  in  the  form 
and  by  the  use  of  gifts.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  prevalence  of  this  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  men  should 
have  led  to  the  incorporation  of  sacrifices  into  the  Mosaic 
worship.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  absence  of  any  specific 
command  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  accompany  sacrifices  with  prayer. 
The  propriety,  the  neeessity,  of  this  would  be .  so  readily 
recognized,  that  such  commands  would  be  wholly  superfluous. 
What  we  have  now  said  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  sac¬ 
rifices  of-  a  precatory  character  are  .known  to  have  been 
customary  among  pagans  at  a  period*  so  early  as  to  give 
color  to  the  belief  that  the  usage  was  derived  from  them  by 
Moses. 

Peace-ofierings  are  not  infrequently  alluded  to  by  heathen 
writers,  in  such  terms  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  a  cus¬ 
tomary  element  in  worship.  Their  general  prevalence,  in- 
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deed,  scarcely  admits  of  a  question.  Moses  makes  allusion  to 
them  in  Lev.  iii.  1  without  any  prefatory  remark,  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  a  novelty. 
Jethro,  at  a  date  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  is 
represented  as  presenting  burnt-offerings,  and  as  entertain¬ 
ing  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  after  the  fashion  of  a 
peace-offering. 

We  find  early  traces,  also,  of  the  use  of  votive-offerings. 
These  were  sacrifices  presented  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Almighty,  with  the  view  either 
of  obtaining  some  special  favor  or  of  averting  an  apprehended 
calamity.  The  Mosaic  law  refers  to  sacrifices  of  this  nature 
without  preface,  as  if  already  well  known  and  generally 
practised.  Eliphaz  also  (Job  xxii.  27)  speaks  of  such  votive- 
offerings,  as  if  they  were,  even  in  his  day,  a  prevalent  rite, 
and  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  peculiar 
sanctity. 

We  thus  see  that  all  the  classes  of  sacrifices  were  known 
and  practised  at  a  period  before  the  giving  of  the  law  at 
Sinai,  and  among  pagan  nations  as  well  as  among  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Abraham.  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  best 
explained  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  sacrifices  were 
transferred  from  the  realm  of  paganism  into  the  Mosaic 
worship.  It  certainly  does  away  with  what  would  be  a  very 
formidable  objection  to  the  theory  now  under  discussion. 

We  now  come  to  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  theory  of  sacrifices,  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
the  principle  and  origin  of  patriarchal  sacrifices.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  the  first  fathers  of  the  race  offered 
sacrifices.  Such  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  Cain 
and  Abel  —  in  this  respect,  no  doubt,  treading  in.  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Adam — -as. well  as  with  Abraham  and  Noah.  It 
is  argued,  now,  that  men  of  such  a  character  as  these,  actu-’ 
ated  by  such  reverential  views  of  God,  would  not  have 
ventured  on  the  practice  of  this  rite  without  a  direct  divine 
command.  They  would  hgfve  waited  for  a  distinct  announce¬ 
ment  from  Jehovah  that  this  mode  of  worship  would  please 
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him.  The  writers  who  urge  this  argument  insist,  that  the 
law  of  sacrifice  was  not  merely  sanctioned  by  Moses,  but 
rather  that  being  an  old  rule,  it  was  renewed  and  confirmed 
by  him  ;  and  that  sacrifices,  instead  of  being  merely  permit¬ 
ted  as  a  usage  already  prevalent,  and  in  condescension  to 
the  rudeness  of  an  unlettered  people,  were  directly  ordained 
by  Jehovah,  and  all  this  for  reasons  which,  though  perhaps 
sometimes  obscure,  were  yet  important. 

In  opposition,  now,  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  the  patriarchs  offered  sacrifices  at  the  mere 
prompting  of  their  own  religious  feeling,  and  without  an 
explicit  divine  injunction.  In  favor  of  this  assertion,  how¬ 
ever,  only  probable  arguments  can  be  alleged. 

The  first  argument  is  drawn  from  those  passages  in  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  excessive  value  which  the 
Israelites  were  inclined  to  place  on  sacrifices,  God  denies 
that  he  had  ever  enjoined  on  the  forefathers  of  the  race  their 
performance.  In-  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  in  the 
seventh  of  Jeremiah  it  is  explicitly  asserted  that  Jehovah 
never  desired  sacrifical  victims  at  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  had  given  no  commands  concerning  burnt-ofierings  in 
the  day  when  he  led  the  people  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Why  should  God  have  thus  asserted  that  he  gave 
no  commands  to  the  Israelites  concerning  sacrifices  at  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  if  he  had  already,  at  a  period  long  before 
this  event,  instituted  the  rite  of  sacrifice  ?  Who  would 
judge  a  law  given  to  Adam  and  his  immediate  descendants 
concerning  modes  of  worship  to  be  of  weight  so  inferior  to 
those  given  to  the  Hebrews  during  their  march  to  Palestine 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  mention  ? 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  second  place,  that  Cain  and  Abel 
offered  sacrifices  of  a  nature  corresponding  to  the  difference 
in  their  pursuits  and  resources.  Cain  as  a  husbandman  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Lord  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  Abel  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock.  But  this  circumstance  gives  room  for 
the  conjecture  that  their  offerings  were  nothing  but  a  spon¬ 
taneous  testimony,  on  their  part,  of  gratitude  to  God,  who 
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had  given  them  success  in  their  different  labors.  They  seem, 
as  the  fruit  of  their  owq  private  reasoning,  to  have  judged 
that  a  portion  of  that  which  they  liad  received  from  God 
should  be  returned  to  him  as  a  thank-offering.  There  is  in 
short  no  proof,  that  in  these  offerings  they  conceived  them¬ 
selves  to  be  obeying  a  divine  command. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  next  plaee,  that  in  the 
New  Testament  God  has  established  no  positive  institutions 
nor  rites  of  worship,  except  the  two  sacraments.  He  seems 
to  have  left  the  regulation  of  the  outward  forms  of  worship 
to  the  church,  in  the  idea  that  different  forms  would  be 
required  in  order  to  suit  the  varying  exigencies  of  different 
times  and  places.  Nor  in  the  old  Testament  do  we  discover 
any  regulations  in  respect  to  external  worship,  until  the 
superstition  and  the  rudeness  of  the  people  required  such 
regulation  as  a  necessary  check  to  the  disposition  to  run  to 
a  criminal  excess  in  tliis  matter.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
most  fitting  to  suppose  that  Jehovah  left  the  rites  of  worship 
during  the  patriarchal  age  to  be  fixed  by  the  innate  sense 
of  men  as  to  what  was  becoming.  In  the  simpler  and  purer 
states  of  society  men  sought  no  other  guidance  than  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason  in  regard  to  spiritual  worship. 
Why  should  a  different  rule  have  been  though  needful  in 
regard  to  merely  ceremonial  worship  ? 

In  fine,  it  may  be  positively  asserted  that  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  any  law,  given  to  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  race,  to 
worship  God  in  the  use  of  sacrifice  can  be  anywhere  found 
in  the  scriptures ;  and  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  that ' 
had  such  a  law  been  set  forth  this  silence  would  have  been 
maintained  in  regard  to  it,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  mo¬ 
ment.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  also,  that  the  opinion 
now  maintained  is  supported  by  a  very  general  authority: 
“  The  ancient  patriarchs,”  writes  the  author  of  the  Apostol¬ 
ical  Constitutions,  “  animated  by  the  love  of  God,  offered 
sacrifices,  not  because  they  had  been  formally  commanded 
to  do  so,  but  at  the  prompting  of  a  certain  native  instinct, 
spontaneously,  from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  divine  benignity.” 
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Justin  Martyr  lays  down  a  similar  judgment.  “  No  one  of 
those,”  lie  declares,  “  who  before  the  Sinaitic  law  offered 
sacrifices,  did  so  by  the  command  of  God,  though  even  then 
he  accepted  the  offering,  and  by  that  means  indicated  his 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  worshipper.” 

Tlie  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  is  this,  that  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  race,  not  out  of  obedience  to  any  positive  law 
or  direct  divine  suggestion,  but  altogether  of  their  own 
accord,  under  the  guidance  of  their  own  reason,  offered  sac¬ 
rifices,  conceiving  that  by  presenting  to  Jehovah  dr  portion 
of  their  most  valued  possessions,  they  best  exhibited  their 
veneration  and  love  for  him. 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  sometimes  urged  against  the  views  just  advanced. 

Tlie  affirmation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  by  faith 
Abel  offered  unto  God  a  sacrifice  more  acceptable  than  that 
of  Cain,  is  relied  upon  as  containing  a  forcible  objection. 
A  faith  which  deserves  to  be  called  divine,  it  is  said,  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  superstition  in  this,  —  that  the  formor  rests 
on  a  declaration  or  j)romise  made  by  Jehovah,  while  the 
latter  is  based  on  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  men.  Reason, 
therefore,  teaches  that  we  ought  to  suppose  Abel  to  have 
cherished  a  divine  faith  on  the  occasion  of  his  sacrifice  —  a 
faith  in  a  divine  injunction  to  present  such  an  offering  as  lie 
did.  The  faith  of  Abel,  now,  which  made  his  offering  worthy 
of  being  styled  a  more  excellent  sacrifice,  was  a  persuasion, 
deeply  fixed  in  his  mind,  of  the  favor  which  God  bears  to  all 
truly  pious  dispositions,  and  the  certainty  of  a  most  ample 
recompeiice  —  a  persuasion  such  as  prompted  him  to  form 
his  life  by  the  rules  of  piety,  and  to  consecrate  not  only  his 
property,  but  himself,  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The 
acceptableness  of  his  sacrifice,  which  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  ascribed  to  his  faith,  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  John  in  the  New,  ascribe  to  the  holiness  of  his  life,  that 
is,  to  a  faith  whose  genuineness  was  demonstrated  by  cor¬ 
respondent  works.  If  we  define  the- faith*  said  to  have  been 
cherished  by  Abel  as  a  belief  in  a  divine  command  relative 
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to  sacrifice,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  a  faith  on  his  part 
should  have  given  to  his  sacrifice  an  acceptableness  greater 
than  that  of  Cain,  since,  for  auglit  that  appears,  it  was  a 
similar  faith  which  induced  the  latter  to  bring  his  offering. 
What  was  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  the  two 
sacrifices?  Or  did  Cain  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  an 
evil-minded  man,  because  he  did  spontaneously  what  Abel 
did  in  obedience  to  a  specific  divine  direction  ?  The  fallacy 
involved  in  this  objection  will  be  apparent  to  one  wlio  ob¬ 
serves  that  Abel's  sacrifice  is  denominated,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  a  gift,  and  not  the  payment  of  a  debt.  It 
was  prompted  by  his  pious  disposition,  rather  than  by  a 
desire  to  render  obedience  to  a  specific  law. 

It  is  asserted,  again,  that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  pro-' 
ceeded  not  only  from  a  disinterested  anxiety  to  render  to 
God  an  acceptable  .worship,  but  also  from  the  hope  of  a 
future  recompence.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  as  soon 
as  Cain  perceived  that  God  had  no  respect  for  his  offering, 
and  tlKit  he  must  consequently  abandon  his  hope  of  reward, 
his  countenance  fell.  But  how,  it  is  asked,  could  these 
ancient  patriarchs  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  brute  beasts  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  would  insure  a 
reward  to  the  worshipper,  unless  the  law  of  sacrifice  had 
been  directly  promulgated  from  ab.ove,  unless  it  had  been 
explicitly  announced  that  such  sacrifices  were  required,  and 
would  be  accepted  ? 

This  objection  seems  to  be  rash  and  unadvised.  While 
the  early  patriarchs  retained  in  grateful  recollection  the 
kindnesses  they  had  received  from  God,  nor  could  conceive 
of  any  better  token  of  their  gratitude  than  the  consecration 
to  him  of  some  portion  of  the  good  things  which  had  been 
given  them,  it  was  in  harmony  with  their  imperfect  views  to 
testify  their  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  this  form,  and 
what  they  knew,  of  the  divine  clemency  in  general  prompted 
the  hope  that  he  would  graciously  receive  the  ^fts  which 
they  brought  in  token  of  their  thankfulness.  These  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  relied  on  with  the  more  confidence,  because 
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other  servants  of  God  are  referred  to  in  the  scriptures  who, 
in  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  thus  brought  offerings  to 
the  Almighty ;  the  offerings  being  accepted,  even  though 
they  had  not  been  commanded. 

Anotlier  objection  is  founded  on  the  condemnation  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  23), 
on  all  will-worship  —  worship  originating  in  the  choice*and 
contrivance  of  men,  rather  than  in  a  law  of  God.  If  the 
patriarchs,  it  is  argued,  brought  sacrifices  merely  of  their 
own  accord,  and  at  the  mere  dictation  of  a  heart  burning 
with  pious  affection,  they  must  be  owned  to  have  fallen  into 
this  sin  of  will-worship,  and,  by  their  pernicious,  though 
otherwise  holy,  example,  to  have  done  much  to  corrupt  their 
posterity.  Let  us  carefully  estimate  the  force  of  this  objec¬ 
tion.  It  would  seem  that  the  apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  could  hardly  have  meant  to  use  the  term  “  will- 
•worship  ”  in  a  had  sense.  Grotius  affirms  “  that  Paul  could 
not  have  designed  to  condemn  all  will-worship;  for  in  so 
doing  hc  would  have  condemned  the  sacrifice  of  Abel.”  In¬ 
deed,  if  all  will-worship  is  to  be  blamed,  we  must  blame,  not 
Abel  only;  but  the  whole  generation  of  sons  of  God ;  for  it 
is  manifest,  from  many  instances,  that  the  Jewish  church 
worshipped  God  in  an  acceptable  manner  in  the  use  of  not  a 
few  rites  that  rested  on  no  explicit  command  from,  heaven, 
but  merely  on  the  human  will.  The  same  affirmation  may 
be  made  of  the  Christian  •church.  It  may,  in  short,  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  term  “  will-worship  ”  does  not  necessarily 
denote  the  worship  which  originates  in  the  human  will,  but 
that  which  is  hypocritical,  schismatical. 

It  is  objected,  furthermore,  that,  previously  to  the  Sinaitic 
law,  sacrifices  were  offered  not  only  out  of  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  but  as.  an  atonement  for  sin.  The 
sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah,  those  offered  for  the  three 
friends  of  Job,  were  of  a  propitiatory  character.  But,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  depends  exclusively  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God 
whether  or  not  the  sins  of  men  shall  in  any  case  be  remitted, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  only  conditions  on  which  pardon 
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is  granted  would  be  such  as  Jehovah  appoints,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  substitution  of  a  sacrificed  beast  becomes 
such  a  condition,  the  inference  must  be  that  Jehovah  com¬ 
manded  such  a  substitution. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  objection .  has  much  weight. 
Still,  it  is  not  unanswerable.  This,  certainly,  may  be  affirmed 
witRout  hesitation,  that  peace-offerings,  that  is,  offerings  ■ 
presented  in  token  of  gratitude  or  as  a  mere  act  qf  adoration, 
had  tlieir  origin  in  the  dictates  of  natural  reason.  •  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  in  times  anterior  to  the  Sinaitic  law  men 
presented  expiatory  offerings,  as  they  would  bring  gifts  to  an 
offended  sovereign,  in  order  to  avert  from  themselves  his 
indignation.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  unaided  eye  of 
reason  could  hardly  be  expected  to  perceive  that  God  would 
for  any  reason  forgive  transgression,  and  still  less  that  he 
would  regard  the  death  of  a  beast  as  a  proper  equivalent  for 
the  punishment  of  an  offender.  An  express  revelation  is’ 
needed  to  inform  us  of  this  fact.  ’  May  it  not,  therefore,  be 
that  originally  men  presented  slain  victims  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  certain  childlike  faith,  not  as  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  such  sacrifices  would  be  efficacious,  but 
actuated  by  a  cheerful  hope  that  a  merciful  God,  out  of 
respect  to  their  gifts,  offered  as  they  were  with  truly  pious 
motives,  would  pardon  their  iniquity,  and  restore  to  them 
his  favor  ?  That  such  would  be  the  case  may  be  presumed 
the  more  confidently,  because  the  heathen,  having  no  other 
ground  on  which  to  rest  than  a  mere  inetiuctive  sentiment, 
seem  to  have  believed,  oftentimes,  that  gifts  would  have 
such  an  influence  with  God  as  they  were  known  to  have 
with  men. 

“  Munera,  crede  mihi  placant  hominesque  decs.” 

Again,  it  is  said  to  be  irrational,  and  therefore  incredible, 
that  the  patriarchs,  unless  explicitly  instructed  to  that  effect 
by  the  Almighty,  could  ever  have  conjectured  they  would 
do  what  was  pleasing  to  him  by  worshipping  in  the  use  of 
sacrifices.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  form  of  worship 
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whicl>,  antecedently  to  a  divino  revelation,  would  be  believed 
to  be  grateful  to  Jehovah,  or  in  harmony  with  his  nature. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  apparent  to  a  mind  even  but  slightly 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
sacrifice,  considered  in  itself  merely,,  that  could  be  supposed 
to  be  of  value  in  the  divine  estimation.  Yet  when  the*sac- 
rifice  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the  religious  sentiment 
which  prompts  it,  the  matter  assumes  an  altogether  different 
aspect.  The  patriarchs,  tlierefore,  on  the  strength  of  their 
inborn  conviction  of  the  mercy  of  God,  might  easily  persuade 
themselves  that  he  would  regard  with  benignity  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  prompted  by  such  a  conviction. 

It  is  argued,  yet  again,  tliat  those  cases  in  which  fire  was 
caused  to  descend  from  heaven  in  order  to  burn  the  victim 
on  the  altar,  should  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  offering 
was  acceptable  to  Jehovah,  which  could  not  have  been,  unless 
sacrifices  were  directly  commanded.  The  descent  of  fire 
from  heaven  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  such  a  command.  . 

It  may,  indeed,  be  conceded  that  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  God  may  have  occasionally  intimated,  by  means 
of.  some  palpable  sign,  that  sacrifice  was  not  an  offensive 
rite ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  not  have  been 
any  recognition  of  the  service  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  a 
specific  command.  It  may  have  been  regarded  merely  as  a 
manifestation  of  pious  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  patriarclis, 
of  a  heart  inflamed  with  genuine  love  to  the  Creator.  Fire 
may  liave  thus  been  sometimes  sent  down  from  heaven  *in 
order  to  consume  the  sacrifice,  that  by  this  means  tlie  con¬ 
fidence  of  men  in  the  goodness  of  God  and  in  his  faithfulness 
to  his  word  might  be  confirmed. 

The  universality  of  tlie  custom  of  sacrifice  is,  it  is  said, 
wholly  inexplicable  except  on  the  supposition  that  this  rite 
is  in  accordance  with  an  explicit  command. 

The  universality  of  this  custom  may,  however,  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  without  resorting  to  such  an  argument.  The 
fathers  of  the  Imman  race,  struck,  as  they  must  have  been, 
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with  the  palpable  tokens  of  tlw  majesty  of  God  everywhere 
perceptible,  and  convinced,  as  they  were,  that  they  ought  to 
ascribe  every  good  thing  which  they  enjoyed  to  tlie  divine 
beneficence,  would  very  naturally  be  solicitous  to  find  'some 
mode  of  manifesting  their  sense  of  these  things.  As  has 
already  been  intimated  more  than  once,  they  would  have 
been  likely  to  judge  no  mode  of  doing  this  more  suitable 
than  to  give  back  to  the  Almighty  some  portion  of  what  he 
had  bestowed  upon  them.  For  this  reason,  Abel,  leading  a 
pastoral  life,  and  Cain,  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  brought, 
respectively,  as  offerings,  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  and.  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  The  sending  down  of  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  sacrifice  proved  that  sacrifices  flowing  from 
such  a  disposition  were  not  displeasing  to  Jehovah.  It  em¬ 
boldened  men  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  a  grateful  and 
reverential  spirit  in  ofiering  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  even 
though  he  refrained  from  the  utterance  of  any  command  on 
the  subject. 

The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  merits 
attention  in  this  argument.  This  distinction  was  recognized 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Noah.  It  was,  as  it  would 
seem,  an  arbitrary  distinction  to  some  extent.  We  can 
but  obscurely  discern  the  ground  of  it  in  the  nature  of  tlte 
animals  to  which  it  applied.  It  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
but  little  more  than  this,  that  certain  animals  were  declared 
to  be  suitable  for  sacrificial  uses,  and  others  not  No  reason 
can  be  discerned,  it  is  said,  why  men,  led  by  the  light  of 
of-  nature  exclusively,  should  have  contrived  this  distinction, 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  pagan 
nations  were  utterly  unaware  of  such  distinction,  and  used 
for  sacrifices  animals  of  all  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  an  .unnatural  supposition  that  the  distinction  in 
question  is  to  be  ascribed  to  divine  appointment,  and  if  .  so, 
then  we  may  properly  consider  sacrifices,  to  which  this  dis¬ 
tinction  principally  refers,  of  divine  appointment. 

It  has  been  said,  with  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  that  inasmuch  as  the  origin  of  sacrifices  is  to  be  traced 
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to  the  suggestion  of  human  reason,  unaided  by  any  express 
command  of  Jehovah,  men  would  spontaneously  make  a 
distinction  among  animals,  judging  it  suitable  to  offer  some, 
and  to  refrain  from  offering  others,  on  the  ground  of  purity 
or  of  some  other  quality.  Nature  dictates  that  nothing  should 
be  offered  to  the  Alnaiglity  but  the  best  of  its  kind.  For 
this  reason  it  was,  that  Jehovah,  though  never  directly  en¬ 
joining  sacrificial  services,  yet  did  not  blame  the  .act  when 
proceeding  from  a  right  motive,  and  approved  the  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  clean  and  unclean  animals.  The 
distinction  did  not  originate  in  the  will  of  God,  but  rather 
in  the  mind  of  man  ;  still,  having  once  come  into  existence, 
it  offered  an  adequate  reason  for  using  the  one  class  and 
discarding  the  other  in  sacrificial  services. 

[On  the  strength  of  such  reasonings  as  have  now  been 
brought  forward,  rests  that  theory  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices 
which  traces  them  to  the  suggestions  of  a  mistaken  religious 
sentiment  and  to  the  indulgence  of  God  towards  such  a 
sentiment,  rather  than  to  any  explicit  injunction  of  Jehovah.] 

We  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  tliat  theory  of  the 
origin  of  sacrifices  which  Bahr  describes  in  his  Symbolik 
(Bd.  ii.  269),  and  which  ho  styles  the  anthropopathic  theory. 
It  is  the  more  worthy  of  the  attention  we  propose  to  give  it, 
because  it  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  Spencer, 
which  has  just  been  exhibited,  and  Bahr’s  statements  and 
reasonings  may  aid  somewhat  in  showing  the  unsoundness 
of  that  theory. 

The  anthropopathic  theory  finds  the  origin  of  sacrifices  in 
the  want  of  correct  conceptions  of  the  divine  character,  and 
defines  the  purpose  of  sacrifices  in  accordance  with  this  view. 
At  a  low  stage  of  religious  development,  men  have  convic¬ 
tions  more  or  less  just  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  God,  but 
convictions  altogether  anthropopathic.  They  identify  the 
divine  character  With  their  own  ;  transferring  to  the  nature 
of  God  their  own  grovelling  and  sensual  wants.  These  low 
conceptions  have  given  birth  to  the  idea  that  it  was  wrong 
for  one  who  would  approach  the  Divinity  to  do  so  with 
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empty  hands ;  but  that  it  was  needful,  in  order  to  secure  and 
retain  the  favor  of  God,  uniformly  to  bring  a  present.  Each 
worshipper  would  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  a  present  for 
his  god  by  a  consideration  of  his  own  wants,  and  as  these 
were  almost  uniformly  of  a  sensual  nature,  he  would  choose 
objects  correspondent  to  these  wants,  such  objects  as  he  was 
himself  most  eager  to  possess,  and  which  gratified  most 
completely  his  own  grovelling  desires  ;  under  the  natural 
supposition,  that  what  was  most  grateful  to  himself  must 
necessarily  be  so  to  the  deity. 

This  theory,  now,  is  contradicted  by  that  principle  which 
we  have  said  in  a  previous  Article  is  recognized  among  all 
nations,  that  it  is  the  blood  which  constitutes  the  essential 
element  of  sacrifice,  and  blood  never  has  been  a  customary, 
still  less  a  favorite,  article  of  food,  and  for  this  reason,  could 
never  have  been  selected  as  the  material  of  sacrifice  oh  such 
an  account ;  as  little  would  it  be  likely  to  be  fixed  upon  as 
the  best  means  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  one’s  sovereign, 
to  offer  him  as  a  present  the  blood  of  slain  animals.  “  We 
have  not  to  do,”  it  is  an  excellent  remark  of  De  Maistre,^ 
“  ill  this  matter  of  sacrifices  only  with  presents,  gifts,  first- 
fruits,  in  a  word,  only  with  a  simple  species  of  homage,  such 
as  would  properly  enough  be  paid  to  a  feudal  lord ;  for  had 
such  been  the  case,  men  would  have  brought  the  flesh  which 
was  sold  in  the  shambles  in  order  to  lay  it  on  the  sacrificial 
altar  ;  and  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  would  have  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  those  ceremonies  with  which  they  were 
wont  to  accompany  their  domestic  repasts.  We  have' to  do,  on 
the  contiary,  with  the  blood,  with  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  We  are  to  inquire:  Why  men  of  all  ages 
and  in  all  places  have  united  in  the  faith  that  an  atoning 
efficacy  lay,  not  merely  in  the  offering  up  of  the  flesh  of  a 
slain  animal,  but  in  the  shedding  of  blood  ?  This  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  before  us.” 

Of  this  problem,  the  anthropopathic  theory  of  sacrifice  gives 
a  very  easy,  but  unfortunately  an  inadequate,  solution. 

1  Abeiistunden  zu  St.  Petersburg,  iii.  S.  387. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  deduce  tliis  deepest  and 
richest  idea  of  religion  from  the  lowest  fetichism  ;  and  with 
a  view  to  tliis  calmly  to  ignore  all  antagonistic  considerations, 
even  such  as  are  so  obvious  that  they  can  be  apprehended 
by  the  senses.  How  does  this  theory  accord  with  that  idea 
of  sacrifice  which  prevailed,  for  example,  among  the  Persians; 
according  to  which,  only  the  soul  of  the  animal,  which  was 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  blood,  was  offered  to  the  divinity, 
while  the  flesli  was  taken  by  the  person  who  offered  the 
sacrifice,  and  eaten  by  himself  and  his  friends  ?  How  does  it 
suit  with  those  primitive  forms  of  sacrifice  which  were 
emblematic  of  the  cosmogony  ?  Wliat,  on  this  anthropopathic 
theory,  were  the  libations,  especially  those  of  flowing  water, 
which  were  poured  out  on  the  earth  ?  Were  these  libations 
presents  of  a  favorite  drink  to  the  divinity  ? 

It  is.  possible,  indeed,  that  there  were  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity  some  who  associated  witli  sacrifice  gross  anthro¬ 
popathic  conceptions ;  and  in  Homer,  expressions  may  occur 
which  seem  to  be  coincident  with  the  theory  now  under 
discussion.  This  is  notliing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  noWan 
established  conclusion  that  the  old  religions  and  forms  of 
worship  had  a  symbolic  character.  Homer  evidently  so 
understood  the  religions  of  his  age.  What,  then,  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  these  religions  and  forms  of  worship  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  denied  to  that  particular  feature  of  them,  sacrifice, 
in  which  their  whole  jessence  was,  as  it  were,  concentrated. 
The  gods  of  the  ancient  religions,  as  now  can.no ’longer  be 
denied,  were  not  mere  fetiches,  but  were  personified  powers 
of  nature.  The  nations  of  antiquity  worsliipped  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  sun,  the  planets;  and  the  sacrifices,  which  they 
.offered  to  these  must  of  necessity  have  had  some  other  design 
than  that  of  satisfying  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  such  divin¬ 
ities.  Sacrifice  is  as  old  as  religion  itself.  It  is  with  all 
people  the  first  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness. 
It  goes  back  to  ante-historical  times,  and  whoever  deduces  re-* 
ligion  from  the  rudest  sensualism  may  refer  sacrifices  to  the 
same  source ;  whoever,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  the  origin  of 
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religion  in  that  element  of  our  nature  which  is  the  most 
truly  divine,  will  be  apt  to  trace  sacrifices  to  the  same  divine 
element. 

The  common  supernaturalistic  opinion,  that  sacrifices  were 
originally  prescribed  by  Jehovah,  is  only  so  far  ill-founded 
and  absurd,  as  it  supposes  some  external  instruction  to  have 
been  given  in  the  outset  as  to  sacrifices  in  detail,  and  the 
particular  rites  that  were  to  be  'practised.  This  opinion, 
correctly  understood,  is  far  from  being  unworthy  of  Jehovah. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  thus  unworthy  only  under  the 
notion,  that  sacrifices  were  meant  to  gratify  certain  sensual 
wants  on  the  part  of  the  Divinity ;  a  notion  certainly  alto¬ 
gether  erroneous.  As  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  expression  to  that  idea  in  some  form,  is  not  one 
derived  by  us  from  without,  not  one  which  can  with  any 
propriety  be  said  to  be  learned,  but  on  the  contrary  is  imme¬ 
diate  and  original ;  so  also  is  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  the  mode 
of  expressing  this  idea.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our  reflect¬ 
ing  consciousness,  in  which  we  are  wont  to  separate  from 
each  other  the  divine  and  the  natural,  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  this  mode  of  expression  may  appear  strange, 
improper;  but  in  the  intuitive  view,  which  regards  the 
divine  and  the  spiritual  as  inseparable  from  the  natural  and 
the  material,  it  is  by  no  means  singular  that  men  should  be 
self-impelled  ■  to  represent  the  surrender  of  their  whole  soul 
and  life  to  the  Divinity ;  and  in  this  surrender  all  religion 
consists,  by  the  outward  act  of  giving  up  some  living  object 
which  he  loves  as  himself,  or  to  which  he  bears  some  very 
close  relation. 

If  the  custom  of  sacrifice  prevailed  only  here  and  there, 
among  single  nations,  and  those  rude  and  uncultivated,  we 
should  feel  less  averse  to  the  grovelling  theory  whieli  we 
are  now  combatting;  but  all  nations  have  retained  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  so  far  from  renouncing  the  usage  in  the  progress 
.of  refinement  and  culture,  it  has  only  grown  in  perlection 
and  com})leteness  along  with  that  progress.  We  are  not  to 
judge  of  the  religious  ideas  of  a  people  by  what  the  populace 
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think  and  believe,  or  by  what  an  individual  sage  here  and 
there  may  have  taught ;  but  by  the  religious  documents,  the 
inspired  books,  which  it  posesses ;  and  if  we  examine  the 
religious  writings  of  ancient  heathen  nations,  instead  of 
finding  aught  favorable  to  this  anthropopathic  theory,  we  find 
statements  which  are  palpably  antagonistic;  The  religious 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  for  example,  abound  with  the  most 
exalted  expressions  relative  to  the  object  of  sacrifices  and 
their  original  significance.  Thus  it  is  said  in  one  of  their 
dialogues :  “  It  is  commanded  us,”  says  Narud,  “  to  offer  to 
the  divinity  such  things  as  are  pure  and  without  blemish ; 
from  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  tliat  God  eats  as  does  a 
mortal  man  ;  else  what  purpose  do  sacrifices  serve  ?  ”  To 
which  Brimha  replies :  “  God  .does  not  eat  and  drink  as  a 
mortal  nian,  but  if  you  do  not  love  God  your  offering  will 
not  be  worthy  of  him  ;  for  since  all  men  long  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life  for  themselves,  so  .God  desires  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  a  free-will  offering  of  the  substance  of  these  things  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  men.” 

The  Zend  books  know  nothing  of  any  feeding  of  the  gods 
by  means  of  sacrifices  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  anthropopathic 
notions  are  repudiated  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  and  the 
wliole  ritual  ordained  to  be  observed  is  most  decisively  antag¬ 
onistic  to  these  notions.  The  sacrificer  is  allowed  to  take 
home  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  the  only  part  which  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  ;  the  god  demanding  for  himself  only  the  soul.  Greek 
writers,  and  especially  such  as  are  in  other  respects  earnest 
apologists  for  pagan  superstitions,  scorn  altogether  this 
anthropopathic  theory,  as  being  wholly  absurd  and  adapted 
only  to  the  tastes  of  an  ignoble  populace.  Roman  writers 
do  tlic  same.  We  have  no  right  to  consider  the  language 
which  tliese  writers  sometimes  use  relative  to  the  matter  now 
under  discussion  as  applicable  only  to  the  philosophy  of 
religio'/i;  but  not  to  religion  itself,  and  the  rites  of  worship  ; 
they  are  proofs  rather,  that  the  original  and  pure  conceptions 
gf  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  its  fundamental  ideas,  were  never, 
among  any  people  of  antiquity,  and  under  whatever  load  of 
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superstition  and  merely  ceremonial  observances,  wholly  lost 
sight  of. 

In  respect  to  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  in  particular,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  any  one  with  any  amount  of  reflection  on 
the  subject  should  feel  disposed  to  explain  them  on  this 
anthropopg-thic  theory.  For  certainly  any  clearer  and  more 
decisive  expressions  against  it  tlip.n  are  found  in  the  religious 
hooks  of  the  Jews  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Reference 
need  only  be  made  here  to  the  fiftieth  Psalm.  This  Psalm 
was  written  at  a  time  when  sacrificial  worship  was  especially 
flourishing,  was  looked  upon  as  a  divine  institution  —  one 
whose  credit  with  the  people  no  religious  man  would  wish  to 
lessen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  take  all  pains  to  guard 
against  abuse. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  it  remains  a  pure  impossibility 
that  a  religion  should,  on  the  one  han'd,  confessedly  com¬ 
prehend  correct  ideas  of  the  personal  unity  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  and,  on  the  other,  prescribe  a  mode 
of  worship  suitable  to  the  most  degraded  fetichism.  The 
advocates  of  this  theory  have,  therefore,  been  forced  to  rep¬ 
resent  these  grovelling  ideas  which  are  involved  in  the  an- 
thropopathic  theory,as  not  having  been  broached  originally  by 
Moses,  but  as  being  much  older,  and  as  showing  themselves 
here  and  there  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  relics  of  a  ruder  and 
more  primitive  faith.  Illustrations  of  this  are  given  in  such 
expressions  as  the  food  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah’s  smelling 
a  sweet  savor.  But  this  mode  of  relief  from  the  difficulties 
of  an  erroneous  theory  can  be  used  only  in  defiance  of  the 
most  common  principles  of  interpretation,  according  to 
which  every  book  should  be  interpreted  in  consistency  with 
itself.  Paul  describes  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  sweet 
savor,  and  the  Redeemer  speaks  of  bodily  members  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Jehovah  ;  but  to  whom  did  it  over  occur,  on 
this  account,  to  impute  either  to  Jesus  Christ  or  -to  Paul 
gross  views  of  the  divine  nature  ?  And  why  should  the 
ritual  of  Moses,  which  so  expressly  forbids  every  image  of 
him  to  whom  nothing  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth  is  like,  be 
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understood  literally  when  it  speaks  of  the  arm  or  the  mouth 
of  God,  or  of  sacrifice  as  being  to  God  a  sweet^smelling 
savor  ? 

If,  now,  the  custom  of  sacrificing  is  to  be  referred  to  such 
views  of  God  as  were  directly  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Mosaicism  relative  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
God,  then  would  Moses  never  have  allowed  the  observance 
of  that  rite,  still  less  have  given  to  it  a  wider  extent,  and 
enjoined  it  on  the  people  as  the  decisive  will  of  God  for  all 
time.  By  such  a  course,  instead  of  drawing  the  people  away 
from  pagaii  superstition,  he  would  only  have  attached  them 
to  it  themore  closely,  and  forever  confirmed  them  in  it. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  vicarious  theory  of  sacri¬ 
fice.^  According  to  this  theory,  sacrifice  is  a  vicarious 
atonement  or  satisfaction  offered  to  the  Divinity.  The  idea 
is  this :  Man,  conscious  of  sin  and  guilt  in  the  presence  of 
God,  chooses  for  himself  an  animal  to  which  he  imputes  his  sin 
and  guilt,  and  causes  the  animal  to  be  put  to  death.  In  this 
manner  satisfaction  is  rendered  to  the  divine  justice,  and  in 
this  consists  the  atonement.  This  is  tlie  most  widely  spread, 
the  most  common  and  orthodox  view  of  the  subject.  It  is 
adopted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and  in 
modern  times  has  been  advocated  by  the  majority  of  religious 
teachers,  even  those  who  in  other  respects  have  been  very 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  In  spite  of  unimportant 
modifications  which  this  theory  has  undergone,  here  and 
there,  it  has  uniformly  been  characterized  by  this  one  feature, 
that  sacrifice  is  of  the  nature  of  a  substitutionary  penal 
death.  Sometimes  the  sacrifice  seems  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  fine  imposed  on  one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 

Passing  over  all  subordinate  matters,  we  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  solely  to  the  relation  of  tliis  theory  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  sacrifice.  And  our  first  inquiry  concerns  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  sacrifice  as  defined  by  this  theory.  This 

^  Bahr,  Symbolik,  Bd.  2,  p.  277.  It  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten  thal 
the  compiler  of  this  Article  aims  merely  to  exhibit  the  views  of  Spencer,  Bahr 
and  others,  and  not  his  own. 

VoL  xxvni.  No.  109. 
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essential  element  is  punishment.  The  sacrifice  is  offered  as 
a-  means  of  averting  punishment.  Forgiveness,  or  the  re¬ 
moval  of  punishment,  and  reconciliation  follow  upon  the 
endurance  of  punishment.  The  disturbed  relations  of  God 
and  men  cannot  otherwise  be  adjusted.  No  fellowship  can 
exist  between  the  two  parties.  Now,  the  punishment  cannot 
be  effected  otherwise  than  by  the  suffering  of  death,  and 
thus  the  infliction  of  death  is  the  only  correct  expression  of 
the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice  ;  it  is  the  culmination,  the 
central  idea  of  the  whole  sacred  transaction.  Now,  we  think 
it  is  here  that  the  theory  is  defective.  Nothing  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  more  conclusive  proof  than  that  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  as  the  seat  of  the  animal  soul,  but  not  the  death  of  the 
victim,  —  the  treatment  of  the  blood,  its  sprinkling,  but  not 
the  putting  to  death,  —  was  the  principal  thing,  the  central 
part  of  the  act. 

It  will  appear,  in  the  first  place,  on  an  examination  of  the 
Levitical  law,  that  a  distinction  is  very  carefully  observed 
between  the  act  of  putting  the  victim  to  death  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood.  It  was  not  by  the  fbrmer,  but  by 
the  latter,  that  atonement,  the  object  of  all  sacrifices,  was 
effected.  One  who  was  not  a  priest  might  slay  the  victim ; 
but  a  priest  only,  acting. in  behalf  of  men,  and  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  was  authorized  to  sprinkle 
the  blood.  All  these- circumstances  indicate  quite  plainly 
the  subordinate  relation  in  which  the  killing  of  the  animal 
stood  to  the  use  made  of  its  blood.  But,  as  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  assert  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  an 
act  of  a  penal  character,  it  would  seem  plainly  to  follow  that 
the  essential  idea  of  sacrifice  could  not  be  punishment. 

The  subject  may  be  regarded  in  another  aspect,  and  the 
same  conclusion  will  be  reached.  Sacrifice  was,  from  the 
beginning,  considered  as  the  central  point  of  worship,  the. 
first  and  strongest  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment.  If, 
then,  the  idea  of  punishment  lay  at  the  foundation  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  it  must  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  religion 
and  of  worship  —  an  opinion  which  few  would  be  disposed 
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to  entertain.  Among  all  Eastern  nations,  and  among  the 
Israelites  especially,  prayer,  or  worship,  and  sacrifice  were 
considered  to  be  identical.  This  could  have  been  the  case 
only  under  the  notion  of  tlie  kindred  character  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  the  two.  The  idea  of  prayer  and  pilnishment, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the'  same. 

That  sacrifice  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fine  is  an  altogether 
absurd  notion.  On  this  supposition  its  religious  significance 
is  entirely  removed.  It  is  no  longer  a  symbolical  act,  but 
has  degenerated  into  a  species  of  police  transaction.  Be¬ 
sides,  on  this  theory,  why  should  one  and  the  same  sacrifice 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thank-offering,  be  denominated 
a  present,  and  in  the  case  of  a  sin-offering  be  styled  a  fine  ? 

The  vicarious  theory  of  sacrifice  may,  in  the  next  place, 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  atonement  involved  in  it. 
Atonement,  it  is  said,  is  effected  by  means  of  punishment, 
especially  by  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  beast,  instead  of 
the  sinner  himself.  By  this  act  the  demands  of  divine 
justice  are  said  to  be  satisfied,  the  anger  of  God  appeased, 
and  God,  rather  than  men,  to  be  reconciled.  The  scriptures, 
however,  seem  to  contradict  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  atonement,”  in  pointing  out  the  shedding  of  blood, 
rather  than  the  death  of  the  animal,  as  the  great  means  of 
atonement,  allowing,  in  regard  to  this  point,  no  interchange 
of  blood  and  death.  Let  it  be  attempted  to  make  such  an 
interchange  in  some  of  the  passages  which  relate  particularly 
to  this  matter,  and  the  correctness  of  the  view  we  have 
taken  will  at  once  appear.  Again,  it  has  been  argued,  in  a 
previous  Article,  that  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word 
“  atonement  ”  is  covering-up  or  concealing,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  have  as  its  object  anything  in  God  ;  but  in  that  theory 
of  sacrifice  which  we  are  now  discussing  the  direct  object  of 
atonement  is  something  in  God  —  the  sentiment  of  anger. 
Still  further,  in  the  case  of  the  thank-offering,  the  animal 
sacrificed  was  put  tp  death  ;  but  in  this  species  of  sacrifice, 
surely,  God  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  avenging  Judge,  neither 
can  the  infliction  of  death  be  viewed  as  a  punishment ;  and 
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punishment,  therefore,  eannot  form  the  essential  idea  of 
sacrifice.  Finally,  it  has  been  hot  incorrectly  argued  that 
if  the  death  of  the  sacrificed  animal  was  meant  as  a  syin- 
bolical  punishment,  therefore  every  sin  for  which  a  sacrifice 
was  presented  ought  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  death. 
Sacrifices,  for  example,  were  required  to  be  presented  in  the 
case  of  sins  of  ignorance,  such  as  no  one,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  could  regard  as  capital  offences. 

We  consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  relation  of  the  sac- 
rificer  to  the  sacrifice.  We  think  the  vicarious  theory  of 
sacrifice  faulty  in  that  it  confounds  a  symbolical  with  a  real 
substitution.  Now,  the  animal  was  not  merely  a,  symbolical, 
but  a  real,  substitute,  and  the  death  inflicted  on  the  animal 
in  order  that  it  might  acquire  the  nature  of  punishment 
would  have  to  be  preceded  by  a  change  of  persons  —  the 
animal  and  the  man  becoming  one.  The  punishment  is  not 
figurative,  but  real.  The  whole  transaction  becomes  a 
solemn  judicial  act ;  the  sin  of  man  being  formally  laid 
upon,  imputed  to,  the  animal,  made  to  become  his;  and 
upon  this  follows  the  strictly  literal  execution  on  the  substi¬ 
tute  of  the  judicial  sentence.  The  transaction,  we  think,  in 
this  way,  loses  its  symbolical  religious  character,  it  becomes 
a  mechanical  execution  of  a  legal  penalty.  Yet  the  ritual 
of  which  sacrifices  form  a  part  is  confessedly  religious^  sym¬ 
bolical.  Sacrifices,  therefore,  must  have  this  character. 

A  powerful  argument  for  the  vicarious  theory  may  be 
found,  it  is  alleged,  in  heathen  sacrifices.  A  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject,  however,  will  perhaps  make 
manifest  the  falseness  of  this  allegation.  The  allegation 
proceeds  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  character  of 
the  heathen  religions.  All  heathen  religion  was  essentially 
nature-religion ;  its  Worship  was  the  worship  of  nature,  of 
which  sacrifice  was  the  most  important  feature.  A  substi¬ 
tutionary  or  a  victim  death,  the  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  in  such  a  worship. 
The  idea  of  death  is,  of  course,  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  continued  existence  of  nature ;  and  sacrifice,  conse- 
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quently,  on  the  theory  in  question,  could  not  be  the  ani¬ 
mating  principle,  as,  however,  it  confessedly  is,  of  pagan 
worship.  In  the  very  earliest  times,  as  far  back  as  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  elements  and 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  What  connection  could  the  idea  of 
a  vicarious  death,  a  transference  of  puiiisliment,  have  with 
such  sacrifices  ?  And  still  further,  a  theory  whicli  is  so 
plainly  the  oflVpring  of  reflection  as  the  vicarious  theory, 
would  seem  incapable  of  having  existed  among  nations 
addicted  to  nature-worsliip,  who  lived  so  exclusively  in  and 
with  external  nature,  whose  mode  of  religious  thouglit  was 
wholly  cosmical,  rather  than  ethical  and  religious.  An¬ 
tiquity,  in  a  word,  knew  nothing  of  any  process  of  punish¬ 
ment,  a  judicial  execution  on  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The 
life  of  an  individual  being  was  surrendered  to  the  divinity, 
the  original  fountain  of  all  life,  in  order  to  derive  life  again 
from  the  god,  to  live  henceforth  in  vital  fellowship  with  him. 
This  is  sacrifice  in  the  conception  of  pagans ;  and  with  this, 
the  idea  of  vicarious  punishment  is  entirely  at  variance. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  idea  of  atonement  in 
natural  religion  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  Sacrifices  occur  in  paganism 
which  are  designed  to  appease,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  anger 
of  the  divinity,  while  such  is  not  the  design  of  any  of  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  except  on  the  vicarious  theory.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  the  design  of  pagan  sacrifices  to  avert 
punishment  in  the  usual  ethical  meaning  of  that  word.  The 
divinity,  whose  anger  is  meant  to  be  pacified,  is  only  a 
power  of  nature,  not  a  righteous,  personal  God,  whose  anger 
expresses  itself  merely  in  the  form  of  natural  evil  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  violation  of  a  natural  law.  Its  anger  is 
turned  away  by  means  of  the  death  of  some  being  iiighly 
valued  by  those  who  are  enduring  the  evil.  But  nowhere 
is  such  a  sacrifice  represented  as  a  punishment,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term,  by  which  satisfaction  is  rendered  to  di¬ 
vine  justice. 

Finally,  there  are  particular  features  of  pagan  sacrifices 
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which  seem  decidedly  antagonistic  to  the  vicarious  theory. 
The  sacrificial  victim,  it  is  said,  suffers  the  death  due  to  the 
sinner,  bears  his  sins.  Hence,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
something  pure  and  holy,  he  becomes  in  consequence  of 
this  imputation  of  sin,  impure,  an  odious,  execrable  object. 
But  among  the  pagans  the  victim  sacrificed  is  regarded  in 
a  very  difierent  light.  According  to  Hindoo  conceptions, 
the  animals  and  even  the  plants  used  in  sacrifice  underwent 
in  that  act  a  process  of  deification,  and  in  the  future  life 
were  most  highly  exalted.  Especially  was  this  the  fact  with 
human  sacrifices.  So  far  from  speaking  of  the  victim  in 
such  terms  as  would  be  fitting  if  sin  had  been  imputed  to  it 
and  it  was  tliereby  accursed,  it  was  addressed  in  terms  like 
these  :  “  0  best  of  men,  most  fortunate,  who  art  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  celestial  virtues,  grant  to  me  thy  protection.  0 
most  excellent,  mayest  thou  reach  the  highest .  felicity.” 
His  death  is  never  represented  as  a  curse.  Instead  of  the 
victim’s  becoming  morally  odious  in  consequence  of  sin  im¬ 
puted  to  it,  the  vilest  transgressor  is,  when  used  as  a  sacrifice, 
freed  from  all  moral  taint ;  his  blood  is  transmuted  into 
ambrosia  ;  his  brows  were  encircled  with  garlands  ;  no 
symbol  certainly  of  sin  and  punishment,  but  of  life  and  the 
highest  honor. 

On  the  whole,  one  may  well  ask,  with  surprise,  how  an 
argument  for  the  vicarious  theory  of  sacrifice  could  be  found 
in  heathen  usages  ?  Still  there  are  certain  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  to  which  appeal  is  sometimes  made 
and  which  therefore  must  not  be  altogether  overlooked. 
One  such  passage,  for  instance,  is  found  in  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  modes  of  worship.  The  custom 
prevailed  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  victim  in  the  case 
of  a  sacrifice  offered  with  the  design  of  removing  a  public 
calamity,  and  of  saying  over  it  these  words :  “Let  the  evil  now 
menacing  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  the  individual  sacrificing,  be 
all  turned  on  this  head  ;  ”  on  which  the  head  w^as  either  cast 
into  the  river  or  sold  to  a  stranger.  But  this  statement  of 
Herodotus  loses  much  of  its  force  as  an  argument,  when  one 
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remembers  that  the  animals  to  which  he  refers  are  Typho- 
nic  animals,  objects  of  peculiar  dislike  in  the  miud  of  an 
Egyptian,  and  which  he  would  by  no  means  allow  to  be 
considered  as  a  representative  of  himself.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  besides,  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  had  any  idea  of 
even  a  figurative  transfer  of  sin  from  one  being  to  another, 
and  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  on  such  a  substitute. 
This  perhaps  may  serve  as  an  adequate  specimen  of  the 
amount  of  support  which  any  particular  theory  of  sacrifice 
finds  in  classical  writings. 

[The  exposition  which  has  been  given  in  this  Article  of 
certain  theories  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Jewish  sac¬ 
rifices,  will  not  be  useless  if  it  shall  stimulate  any  mind  to 
more  earnest  reflection  on  that  theory  which  prevails  among 
ourselves,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  most  essential 
element  of  a  correct  religious  belief.  A  comparison  of  this 
theory  with  such  theories  as  conflict  with  it  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  disclose  in  a  clearer  manner  the  strength 
of  the  foundation  on  which  the  former  reposes.  This  com¬ 
parison  we  liope  to  make  in  a  subsequent  Article]. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE.  • 

A.  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  —  SANCHONIATHO  IN  COURT. 

In  a  work  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
lately  republished  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  the  author, 
at  the  119th  page,  quotes  from  the  “  Generations”  of  Sanchoniatho,  as 
contained  in  a  work  by  De  Brosses  on  the  “  Culte  de  Dieux  Fetiches.”  * 
Thirteen  Generations  are  quoted.  It  is  my  object  to  point  out  and  explain 
the  singular  peculiarities  of  this  alleged  quotation  from  Sanchonlatho’s 
Generations.  But  first,  a  word  respecting  the  fragments  of  Sanchonlatho’s 
history.  Every  scholar  knows  that  Philo,  a  native  of  Byblus,  one  of  the 
Phenician  cities,  published  what  he  offered  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a 
history  written  in  the  Phenician  language  by  Sanchoniatho,  a  native  of 
that  country.  Fragments  of  this  history,  about  all  we  have,  were  copied 
by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  into  his  work,  called 
“  Preparatio  Evangelica.”  These  fragments  of  the  alleged  history  of 
Sanchoniatho  were,  at  one  time,  not  only  considered  genuine,  but  of  the 
greatest  value;  at  a  more  recent  period,  they  were  despised  as  con¬ 
temptible  forgeries  of  Philo;  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
William  Smith  (no  independent  authority),  in  his  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,  and  Rawlinson,  the  present  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford,  pronounce  them  a  forgery,  and  though  that  profound 
and  sagacious  critic  Lobeck,  in  his  Samothracia,  declares  that  there  are 
united  in  them  all  the  indications  of  forgery,  Ernest  Renan  says  that  M. 
Movers  has  changed  his  views  of  them,  conforming  to  those  of  Ewald  and 
Bunsen,  by  whose  efforts  the  dominant  belief  in  Germany  is  now. that 
they  are  genuine ;  and  Renan  himself  supports  that  view,  by  a  criticism 
that  will  compel  any  candid  unbeliever  to  reconsider  his  ground.  To 
establish  their  genuineness,  however,  they  are  shorn  of  some  of  their  first 
pretensions ;  but  enough  is  left  for  use,  such  as  it  is,  as  will  presently 
appear.  Premising,  then,  that  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho  embrace,  at 
least,  two  distinct  collections,  the  first  named  the  “  Cosmogony,”  with  its 
Epilogue,  the  second  the  “  Generations,”  I  now  quote  the  first,  the  second, 
and  part  of  the  third  Generations,  so  called,  as  Sir  John  gives  them  in 
English,  from  De  Brosses’s  work,  placing  beside  them  the  actual  first, 
second,  and  part  of  the  third  Generations  of  Sanchoniatho : 

*  It  is  quoted,  at  least  in  the  American  reprint,  as  by  “  De  Brosse.” 
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Generations,  so  called,  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock. 

1.  The  “  first  men  consecrated  the 
plants  siiooting  out  of  the  earth,  and 
judged  them  Gods,  and  worshipped 
them,  upon  whom  themselves  lived.” 

2.  The  second  generation  of  men 
“  were  ealled  Genus  and  Genea,  and 
dwelt  in  Phenicia  ;  but  when  great 
droughts  came  they  stretched  forth 
their  hands  up  to  the  heaven,  to¬ 
wards  the  sun.  for  him  they  thought 
the  only  Lord  of  heaven.” 

3.  Afterwards,  other  mortal  issue 
was  begotten,  whose  names  were 
Phos,  Pur,  and  Phlox. 


The  True  Generations  of  Sancho- 
niatho. 

1.  Of  the  wind  Colpia  and  his 
wife  Baau  were  begotten  .^on  and 
Protogonus,  two  mortals,  so  called, 
and  iEon  found  out  the  food  from 
trees. 

2.  Those  begotten  of  these  were 
called  Genus  and  Genea,  and  dwelt 
in  Phenicia ;  but  when  great  droughts 
came  they  stretched  forth  their  hands 
to  Heaven,  towards  the  sun,  for  they 
recognized  him  as  God,  the  only  Lord 
of  Heaven,  calling  him  Beelsamin. 

3.  Afterwards,  from  Genus  the  son 
of  Protogonus  and  iEon,  were  begot¬ 
ten  mortal  children,  whose  names 
were  Phos,  Pur,  and  Phlox. 


A  comparison  shows  a  serious  difference  in  the  two  third  Generations, 
and  an  omission,  in  Sir  John’s  second,  of  a  few  words  at  the,  beginning  of 
the  true  second,  and  at  its  close ;  but  the  two  first  have  nothing  in 
common.  Here  follows  the  original  of  Sir  John’s  first  Generation,  taken 
not  from  the  Generations,  but  from  the  Epilogue  to  the  Cosmogony : 

“  These  men  first  consecrated  the  plants  of  the  earth,  and  considered  as 
gods,  and  worshipped  those  things  on  which  themselves  lived,  and  those 
followiny  them,  and  all  those  before  them;  and  they  made  libations  and  sac¬ 
rifices.” 

The  italics  in  this  passage  are  mine ;  and  observe  particularly,  in  Sir 
John’s  first  Generation,  the  change  of  the  words  these  men  first,  which  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek,  to  these  first  men,  and  the  suj)pression  of 
the  rest  in  italics.  I  proceed,  now,  ^o  inquire  what  is  the  object  of  these 
substitutions,  alterations,  and  suppressions.  The  design  of  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock’s  book  is  to  prove  that  the  primitive  type  of  man  was  more  degraded 
than  any  known  type,  and,  probably,  he  believes  that' man  is  an  acci¬ 
dental  brute  devek)pment.  Now,  Sir  John  is  a  person  of  high  social  posi- 
.  tion;  he  is  in  the  very  first  rank  of  English  mathematicians,  associated  in 
,  reputation  with  Airy,  De  Morgan,  Herschcl,  and  Hamilton ;  therefore, 
and  notwithstanding  he  is  also  vice-president  of  the  English  Ethnological 
Society,  and  quotes  De  Brosses  in  a  very  ambiguous  manner,  thus,  at  the 
119th  page:  “  5tnce  the  above  was  written,  my  attention  was  called,  by 
DeBrossds  Culte  de  Dieux,”  etc.,  which  language  seems  to  claim,  what 
it  does  not  really  claim,  previous  entire  ignorance  of  Sanchoniatho’s  frag¬ 
ments,  I  will  allow  that  this  ignorance  is  possible ;  and,  also,  Charles  de 
VoL.  xxvni.  No.  109.  24 
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Brosses  was  first  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon  in  the  last  century, 
was  a  person  of  distinguished  literature,  and  an  object  of  enmity  to  Vol¬ 
taire  ;  therefore,  1  salute  each  of  them,  and  say,  not  they,  but  some  one, 
who  may  have  deceived  them  both,  glorying  in  his  descent  from  the  brutes, 
and  resolved  that  the  most  ancient  heathen  history  shall  confirm  the  splen¬ 
did  genealogy,  opens  the  book  of  fragments,  to  use  or  abuse  the  Genera¬ 
tions,  as  the  object  may  require.  He  at  once  cuts  out  the  first  Generation; 
for  distinguished  men  have  said  that  Colpla  is  Col-pi-jah,  the  voice  of  the 
mouth  of  God;  that  Baau  is  Bohu,  the  oLKaToa-KevaerTos  of  the  Septuagint 
(Gen.  i.  2),  or  the  dSiaKpirov  of  the  same  scripture,  as  interpreted  by 
Symmachus;  that  Protogonus  (first-born)  is  Adam;  that  Aeon  is  Eve; 
that  the  fruit  (of  the  tree)  of  trees  she  found  was  of  the  fatal  tree.  From 
all  that  he  can  get  no  comfort;  but  then,  not  to  betray  himself  too  easily, 
he  must  also  cut  out,  in  the  true  third  Generation,  the  words  “/rom  Genus 
the  son  of  Protogonus  and  Aeon,  which  accordingly  he  does;  and  the  more 
readily,  because  the  Greek  of  Genus  has  sounded  to  some  learned  ears 
like  Cain,  to  whom  it  has  been  said  to  refer.  “  Now,”  he  says,  “  let  us  have 
a  brand-new  fii'st  Generation.”  He  turns  to  that  sentence,  quoted  above 
from  the  Cosmogony.  The  words  these  men  first  (he  says,  looking  at  the 
clause  towards  the  end,  namely,  “  and  those  following  them^  and  all  those 
before  them  ”)  may  mean  the  twentieth  Generation,  for  anything  in  the 
Fragments,  and  if  I  write,  as  I  wish,  in  spite  of  the  Greek,  these  first  men, 
that  clause  makes  downright  nonsense.  Besides,  it  will  never  do  to  say 
my  first  men  “  made  libations  and  sacrifices  ” ;  therefore  strike  out  all  after 
“  upon  whom  themselves  lived  ” ;  and  now,  as  he  wishes,  his  first  men,  that 
is,  his  first  generation,  .worship  plants,  the  lowest  kind  of  worship,  as  he  is 
resolved  they  shall  do. 

Is  it  possible  that  all  this  can  be  so  ?  says  the  incredulous  friend  at  my 
elbow.  Surely,  it  could  not  be  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  to  weave  such 
a  tissue  of  falsities,  when,  genuine  though  these  fragments  may  .be,  they 
have,  under  a  scorching  criticism,  lost  so  much  of  their  pristine  glory  as  to 
be  of  small  use  for  making  or  marring  any  theory  at  all.  Well,  my  good 
friend,  si  quid  novisti  rectius  (as  explanation  of  the  above  facts)  candidus 
imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum.  G.  W.  K. 


B.  GERMAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.^  —  The  author  himself 
speaks  of  this  work  as  “  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes-* 
tament  revelation  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  examination  of  the  extant 
sources,  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  unprejudiced  historical 

1  Alttestamentliche  Theologie.  Die  Oflenbarungsreligion  mit  ihrer  vorchrist- 
lichen  Entwickelungsstufe.  Von  Hermann  Schultz.  Frankfort :  Heyder  and 
immer.  1869.  Price,  2^  Thaler. 
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inquirj’.”  He  professes  to  be  hopeless  of  securing  the  approval  of  theo¬ 
logians  who  abide  by  the  traditional  view  of  the  Old  Testament  books 
and  of  the  form  of  revealed  religion  that  prevailed  prior  to  Christianity. 
The  present  volume  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  Introduction,  which  he 
describes  as  “  the  theological  discipline,  whose  object  is  to  set  forth  his¬ 
torically  revealed  religion  in  the  age  of  its  rise.”  The  Introduction  is 
in  two  parts:  the  one,  Introduction  to  Biblical  Theology  generally;  the 
other,  to  the  Special  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa^nent.  “  The  formal 
principle  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  defined  as  revelation ;  the 
material  principle  is  salvation  in  fellowship  with  God.”  After  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  two  points  there  follow  sections  on  Method,  the  Periods, 
the  Literature,  and  so  forth.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  religious  facts  of  Mosaism  are  then  investigated  and  classified. 
In  illustration  of  the  author’s  critical  views,  we  may  mention  that  the  only 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Moses  are  Exodus  xx. 
2-18;  x.xxiv.  6-7  ;  Numbers  x.  34  ;  xiv.  18;  xi.  24-26;  xxxiii.;  Leviticus 
xix.  After  tracing  out  the  religious  development  of  the  Prae-Mosaic  age, 
and  examining  the  relation  of  Israel  to  its  religious  mission,  attention  is 
called  to  religious  persons,  as  prophets,  priests,  Levites,  Nazarenes,  and 
the  theocratic  king ;  to  the  religious  institutions  and  to  the  religious 
and  moral  ideas  of  the  people.  To  many  the  work  will  seem  a  very 
singular,  if  not  a  self-contradictory,  mixture.  On  the  one  hand  Professor 
Schultz  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  mythical  and 
erroneous  elements  in  the  biblical  books ;  while,  on  the  other  he  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubt  w'hatever  that  the  peculiar  religious  development  of  the 
Jews  was  due  .to  veritable  revelations  of  God.  tie  says,  for  example : 
“Even  in  the  case  of  a  Moses  and  an  Isaiah,  a  careful  distinction  is 
drawn"  between  their  own  thoughts  and  the  voice  of  God,  compelling  it-  . 
self  to  be  heard  in  their  inner  being.”  “  The  natural  life  of  Israel,  when 
it  followed  its  own  inspirations,  always  went  in  opposition  to  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament.”  Such  a  point  of  view  is  clearly  Incompatible 
with  the  traditional  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  and  would  scarcely  seem 
compatible  with  that  certainty  which  we  desire  to  have  regarding  the 
nature,  character,  and  dealings  of  God  with  man.  VVe  speak  cautioasly 
because  Professor  Schultz  is  a  man  who  holds  firmly  to  Christ. 

The  Theology  of  Zixzendorf.*  —  This  is  the  first  volume  of  an 
exhaustive  exhibition  of  the  theological  views  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  the 
founder  of  the  Bruderffemeinde  (commonly  called  Moravian  Brethren),  or 
of  the  revived  Briiderunitat  (Unity  of  Brethren),  by  Ur.  Plitt,  President 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  “  Brethren  ”  in  Gnadenfeld,  Silesia. 
The  author  was  honored  witli  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  by. the 

*  Zinzendorf ’s  Tlicologie.  Von  Dr.  H.  Plitt.  Die  ursprungliche  gesunde 
Lehre  Zinzendorf ’s  1723-1742.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.  1869.  Price,  3  Thaler. 
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University  of  Halle  in  consideration  of  his  Evangelische  Glaubendehre. 
The  present  volume  treats  of  Zinzendorf’s  “original  healthy  views.” 
These  are  drawn  Irom  his  two  earliest  works,  the  two  Catechisms  which 
he  wrote  for  children  and  people  of  riper  years,  and  are  discussed  under 
sixteen  heads :  the  Holy  Scripture ;  his  Confessionalistic  position  (Luth¬ 
eran  but  Unionistic)  ;  Doctrine  of  God  ;  Angels;  Original  State  of  Man; 
Man  in  the  State  of  Sin;  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ;  the  Church; 
Sacraments ;  and  so  forth.  Dr.  Plitt  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject, 
and  expresses  it  with  clearness  and  vigor.  Those  who  wish  to  understand 
Zinzendorf’s  theology  cannot  have  a  safer  guide. 

Hebrew-German  Dictionary.*  —  The  design  of  this  new  Dictionary 
is  to  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  the  use  of  learners  without  perplexing 
them  with  scientific  discussions  of  words,  phrases,  and  forms ;  and  its 
distinguishing  features  are,  that  it  does  this,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  judge,  very  satisfactorily ;  and  that  it  is  extraordinarily  cheap  —  Indeed 
we  may  say,  a  miracle  of  cheapness.  All  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  explained,  including  the  proper 
names,  on  which  special  attention  is  bestowed.  Of  every  verb,  at  all  events, 
the  future  (imperfect)  is  given ;  where  it  is  necessary  also  the  infinitive, 
imperative,  and  •  participle,  of  every  conjugation  in  which  it  occurs. 
Specially  difficult  forms  are  inserted  in  their  regular  places,  in  alphabe^ 
ical  order.  In  the  case  of  substantives,  not  only  is  the  gender  of  the 
plural  specified,  but  also  the  status  constr.  and  fornas  with  suffi.\es ;  of 
adjectives,  the  feminine  and  plural  forms ;  of  prepositions,  the  connection 
with  suffixes,  etc.  An  appendix  contains  the  essentials  of  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar,  including  most  useful  paradigms  of  the  verbs.  The  whole  is  com¬ 
prised  in  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pages  small  quarto :  price,  one  ' 
thaler,  ten  silbergroacen  ;  not  far  from  one  dollar.  If  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lisher  could  bring  out  an  English  edition  at  about  the  same  price,  unbound, 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  purchasers. 

Spinoza’s  Theologico-political  Tractate  * — In  this  small  trea¬ 
tise  Dr.  M.  Joel,  Jewish  Kabbi  at  Breslau,  has  undertaken  to  show  that 
Spinoza  was  far  more  indebted  to  the  two  early  Jewish  writers,  Maiinonides 
and  Don  Chasdai  Creska,  than  is  supposed  by  most  readers,  or  allowed  by 
critics.  For  this  purpose  he  reviews  the  twenty  chapters  of  the  Tractate, 
and  points  out  parallels  in  the  works  of  the  writers  just  mentioned,  many 
of  them  we  confess  very  striking.  Profes.sor  Slegwart  of  Tubingen  differs 
from  Dr.  Joel  in  his  estimate  of  the  indebtedness  of  Spinoza ;  and  between 
the  two>  doctors  we  do  not  undertake  to  decide  ;  but  the  discussion  by  the 

*  Hebraisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  nebst  Paradigmen  der  Substantiva  und 
Verba.  Von  Dr.  D.  Cassel.  Breslau  :  Skutsch.  1870. 

2  Spinoza’s  Theologisch-politischer  Traktat  auf  seine  Quellen  gepriift  von  Dr. 
M.  Joel.  Breslau  :  H.  Skntsoh.  1870. 
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latter  is  certainly  worth  reading.  It  is  interesting,  on  account  both  of 
the  immortal  Spinoza  and  of  the  great  Jewish  thinkers  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned  above. 


Ecclesiastico-Historical  Lectures.^  —  Tliis  is  a  collection  of 
twelve  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  ]M.  Baumgarten,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  no'W  chiefly  noted 
in  Germany  as  almost  the  only  orthodox  dove  among  the  black  crows  of 
the  Protestanten-Verein.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows: 
The  Present  Crisis ;  the  End  of  the  Old  World;  Preliminary  conditions 
of  an  understanding  of  the  History  of  Jesus  ;  Jesus  the  Head  of  the  New 
Humanity;  the  World-overcoming  Church  as  Apostolical;  the  World¬ 
overcoming  Church  as  Post-Ap6stolical ;  the  Church  become  worldly  and 
freed  from  the  World  ;  the  Reformation,  or  the  New  Beginning ;  a  New 
Apostasy;  the  Need  of  the  Present,  or  the  Power  of  the  Papacy  and 
Powerlessness  of  German  Protestantism ;  the  Protestanten-  Verein  a  nec¬ 
essary  Helper  in  present  Ecclesiastical  need ;  the  German  National 
Church,  or  the  Completion  of  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Baumgtxrten  presents 
us  with  a  singular  mixture  of  common  sense  and  mysticism,  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  of  truth  and  error ;  but  still  gives  many  hints  that  are 
worthy  of  .being  carefully  weighed,  and  especially  strengthens  one’s  con¬ 
viction  of  the  dangers  of  state-churchism  and  ecclesiasticism.  His  estimate 
of  the  present  state  of  Christian  faith  in  Germany,  though  perhaps 
a  little  colored,  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 


Miracles  and  the  Knowableness  of  God.® — In  the  introduction 
to  this  treatise  the  author  is  careful  to  say  that  he  is  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  generally ;  not  with  that  respecting 
the  reality  of  this  or  that  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  possibility 
of  miracles  is  assailed  from  two  points  of  view :  from  that  of  the  idea  of 
nature,  and  from  that  of  the  idea  of  God.  If  nature  be  a  continuous, 
inseverable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  or  if  God  be  eternally  one  and  the 
same,  how  can  a  miracle  take  place  ?  The  author  first  inquires  into  the 
relation  of  miracles  to  the  law  of  nature.  This  latter  he  defines  as  the 
“constant  mode  in  which  a  natural  event  Arises  or  subsists.”  Accordingly, 
to  say  that  nature  may  deviate  from  her  laws  is  to  say  that  under  the  same 
conditions,  now  this  and  now  that  may  take  place ;  in  other  words,  we 
should  have  an  effect-  without  cause.  If  a  miracle  be  regarded  as  an 
event,  the  conditions  of  whose  happening  are  absent,  a  miracle  is  a  selfi 
contradiction.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  possibility  of  a  miracle  is 

^  Zwolf  Kirchengeschichtliche  Vortrage  zur  Betrachtung  der  Kirchlichen  Ge- 
genwart gehatlen  in  Bremen.  Bremen:  Muller.  1869.  Price,  Thaler. 

*  Das  Wunder  und  die  Erkennbarkeit  Gottes.  Von  Otto  Fliigel.  Leipzig :  L 
Pemitzsch.  1869.  Price,  1-^  Thaler. 
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shown  when  we  have  shown  (a)  that  the  particular  occurrence  contains 
nothing  essentially  Impossible,  i.e.  as  to  content ;  and  (b)  when  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  position  that  the  divine  activity  so  contrives  natural  causes 
as  to  produce  an  event  which  otherwise  would  not  be  produced.  Various 
miracles  are  then  examined. 

The  second  part  of  the  treatise  discusses  the  knowableness  of  God;  i.e. 
not  how  the  subjective  eonviction  of  the  existence  of  God  arises  in  the 
minds  of  individuals  and  people,  but  whether  that  subjective  conviction 
can  be  raised  into  objective  knowledge.  The  author  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  knowledge,  strictly  so  termed,  of  God  and 
divine  things;  but  that  we  may  acquire  a  sufficient  assurance  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  and  of  certain  of  his  attributes.  In  conclusion,  the  relation  of  the 
philosophical  knowledge  of  God  thus  gained  to  the  Christian  revelation 
is  investigated.  We  cannot  say  that  the  book  seems  to  us  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  though  others  may  and  do  entertain  a  different  opinion  regarding  it 

ITie  Studien  und  Kritiken  and  Tlie  Jaiirbucher  fur  Deutsche 
Tueologie.  —  The  former  is  now  edited  by  Professor  Hundeshagen  of 
Bonn  and  Rlehm  of  Halle,  and.  though  now  forty-two  years  old,  betrays 
no  trace  of  approaching  old  age.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  it  seems  to  have  regained  some  of  the  vigor  and  liveliness  of 
earlier  years.  No.  1  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  contains  an  essay  on 
the  Vision  Hypothesis  relatively  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  by  Dr. 
Bcyschlag,  continued  in  No.  2 ;  and  another  on  “  Religion  and  Morals  in 
their  reciprocal  relations,”  by  Professor  Kbstlin,  author  of  the  work  on 
“  Faith.”  Both  are  valuable :  the  former  is  both  thorough  and  lively.  In 
No.  2  the  article  on  “  Christianity  and  Modern  Culture ’’deserves  attention, 
though  its  tendency  is  negative.  The  anonymous  writer  (Dr.  Hollenberg, 
probably)  seems  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Loteein 
Gottingen,  whose  “  Microcosmos  ”  is  a  remarkable  work.  The  most  intA> 
esting  article  in  No.  3  is  that  on  “  Piety.”  There  is  also  an  appreciative 
review  of  Dr.  Schaflf’s  Church  History,  also  a  dry  article  on  Concordances 
by  Dr.  Bindseil,  the  librarian  at  Halle.  No.  4  contains  articles  on  Johann 
Wessel,  The  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Desert,  and  the 
Zwingli  and  Calvin’s  Doctrine  of  Election,  besides  notices  of  Diestel’s 
“Geschichte  des  alten  Testaments,”  etc.,  and  Weiss’s  “  Biblische  Theologie.” 

The  Jahrbiicher  contains  eighty-five  shorter  and  longer  notices  of 
books  and  pamphlets.  These  notices  are  mostly  written  with  critical  care, 
by  competent  men,  whose  names  are  given.  It  also  contains  the  following 
Articles  of  more  general  interest:  The  Image  of  God  in  Man;  the  Neo¬ 
specula  tive  Christianity  of  Dr.  Biedermann  (expounded  in  his  “D(^ 
matik  ”) ;  Universalism ;  the  Myths  relating  to  the  Flood  in  relation  to 
the  Account  in  Genesis ;  Chrysostom  as  an  Apologist ;  the  Eschatological 
Articles  in  relation  to  Dogmatics  as  a  whole ;  the  Theological  Proof  and 
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Contribution  to  tlie  Logic  of  Theology ;  Heathen  and  Jewish  Myths  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  End  of  the  World ;  on  the  Law  and  Things  permitted. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  Monthly  Apologetic 
Maoazine  entitled  “  Beweis  ties  Glaubens,"  conducted  in  part  by  Professors 
Zockler  and  Grau.  Among  the  Articles  of  interest  there  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  Tlie  Relation  of  Nature  and  Revelation;  the  Volume  of  the 
Brain  in  various  Races,  ttnd  the  Conclusions  deduced  therefrom ;  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus ;  the  Years  of  the  Death  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Rock  of  Peter ;  Stephen ;  Christianity  and 
Gnosis ;  Darwin’s  Theory  and  Geology ;  Spiritism  in  Anaerica  and  Europe. 

C.  ENGLISH  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  a  learned  antiquarian,  pastor  of  St.  George’s  United 
Presbyterian  church,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  England,  who  is  still  engaged 
in  editing  the  Fuller  Worthies’  Library  (a  notice  of  which  was  prepared 
for  this  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  but  is  deferred  to  the  next  Num¬ 
ber),  has  printed,  not  published,  an  important  volume  with  the  following 
title : 

Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings  of  Jonathan 

Edwards.  Edited  from  the  original  MSS.  With  Facsimiles  and  an 

Introduction.  8vo.  pp.  209. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  as  follows :  1.  Facsimiles.  2.  Dedication. 
3.  Introduction.  4.  Treatise  on  Grace  —  Chap.  I.  [Showing]  that  Com¬ 
mon  and  Saving  Grace  differ,  not  only  in  Degree,  but  in  Nature  and 
Kind ;  Chap.  II.  showing  wherein  all  Saving  (irace  does  summarily  con¬ 
sist  ;  Chap.  III.  showing  how  a  Principle  of  Grace  is  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  5.  Annotations  on  Passages  of  tlie  Bible.  6.  Directions  for  judging 
of  Persons’  Experiences.  7.  Sermons.  —  (1)  Matt.  vii.  14;  (2)  2  Tim. 
iii.  16;  (3,  4)  Rom.  v.  1  ;  (.5,  6)  Acts  xxiv.  25;  (7,  8)  1  Pet.  Hi.  19,  20. 
The  second  of  the  sermons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  series  was 
preached  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge.  Like  the  other  sermons  printed 
in  this  volume,  it  was  never  written  out  in’  full,  and  only  the  outline  of  it 
is  preserved.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  noting  the  manner  in 
which  President  Edwards  discusses  the  great  theme  of  inspiration  before 
an  audience  of  savages.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  outline : 

2  Tim.  iii.  16  :  “  A)!  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.” 

Doctrine :  The  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God. 

I.  There  must  he  some  Word  of  God. 

’Tis  unreasonable  to  think  that  God  would  always  keep  silence,  and 
never  say  anything  to  mankind. 

God  has  made  mankind  and  given  him  Reason  and  Understanding. 

Has  made  him  the  chief  of  all  the  creatures. 

Given  him  reason  that  he  might  know  God  and  serve  Him. 

Did  not  give  the  other  creatures  reason;  He  did  make  ’em  to 
serve  Him. 
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Other  creatures  are  made  for  man. 

Man  was  made  for  God ;  to  serve  God,  or  else  he  was  made  for  nothing. 

•  But  we  may  be  sure  He  did  not  make  such  a  creature  as  man  for 
nothing. 

But  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  think  that  God  would  make  us  for 
Himself  and  never  say  anything  to  us. 

God  is  the  King  that  rules  over  all  nations. 

But  how  unreasonable  is  it  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  a  King  and 
never  say  anything  to  His  subjects.  ...  be  a  King  and  never  tell  them 
what  His  will  or  what  His  commands  are,  that  His  subjects  may  obey  Him, 
Is  as  a  Father:  all  His  family. 

But  will  a  father  be  always  dumb  and  silent,  etc.  ?  • 

God  has  given  mankind  speech :  so  that  they  are  able  to  speak  and 
make  known  their  minds  to  one  another. 

And  therefore  ’tis  unreasonable  to  think  that  God  never* would  speak 
to  men  and  make  known  His  mind  to  them. 

[ii.]  Another  thing  that  shews  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
God  is  this :  — 

That  when  God  told  the  wise  and  holy  men  to  write  the  Bible  He  gave 
em  potcer  to  work  great  Miracles,  to  convince  men  that  it  was  Hui  work. 

[ill.]  Another  thing  that  shews  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God 
is  that  the  Scripture  foretells  a  great  many  things. 

The  Old  Testament  that  was  given  to  the  Jews  a  great  while  before 
Christ  was  born  foretold  Christ’s  coming. 

And  a*  great  many  things  concerning  Him.  All  which  are  fulfilled. 
The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  foretell  a  great  many  things 
....  all  came  to  pass. 

[iv.]  Another  thing  that  shews  that  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God 
is  this :  — 

That  the  Scripture  has  been  the  means  of  enlightening  so  many  nations. 

[v.]  Another  thing  that  shews  [it,  is] 

.  .  .  Great  opposition :  the  Devil  and  wicked  men  make  against  it. 

[vi.]  Another  thing  that  shows  [that  it  is]  the  Word  of  God  is  this :  it 
has  PREVAILED  against  such  great  opposition. 

Another  thing :  no  other  Word  ever  teas  used  as  the  means  of  bringing  men 
to  know  the  true  God  but  the  Scriptures. 

Where  the  Scriptures  have  come  there  has  been  light :  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  remained  in  darkness.  So  ’tis  now  all  over  the  world. 

[vii.]  Another  thing  that  shews  [it]  is  this :  No  man  could  make  such  a 
book  as  the  Bible.  ...» 

It  must  be  made  by  wicked  men  or  good  men.  .  .  .  Wicked  men  would 
not  make  it.  Good  men  could  not. 

[viii.]  Another  thing:  no  book  reaches  the  hearts  of  men  so  much.  No 
word  so  AWAKENS  the  conscience.  No  word  is  so  powerful  to  change  the 
heart.  Greait  many  have  been  made  ‘  new  men  ’ :  very  wicked  men. 
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No  word  so  powerful  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  men  ...  in  death  .... 
cruel  deaths.  .  . . 

[ix.]  Another :  good  men  all  love  the  Bible.  Better  they  are  the  more 
they  love  it  .  .  .  the  more  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God. 
The  more  wicked  men  [are]  the  more  they  are  against  it. 

Application  : 

1.  How  thankful  we  should  be  to  God.  .  .  . 

2.  Hence  we  may  learn  that  all  the  Scripture  says  to  us  is  certainly 
true. 

3.  Hence  ’tis  worth  the  while  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  to 
read  and  understand  the  Scriptures. 

I  would  have  you,  all  of  you,  think  of  this. 

When  there  is  such  a  book  that  you  may  have,  how  can  you  be  contented 
without  being  able  to  read  it  V 

How  does  it  make  you  feel  when  you  think  there  is  a  book  that  is  God’s 
own  Word  ?  That  tells.  .  .  . 

And  you  think  with  yourself  that  you  are  not  able  to  read  it.  .  .  .  See 
and  think  about  it.  All  that  you  know  is  only  what  others  tell  you.  .  .  . 
see  nothing  with  your  own  eyes. 

Especially  I  would  have  you  that  are  young  people  take  notice  of  these 
things. 

Parents  should  take  care  that  their  children  learn  .  .  . 

This  will  be  the  way  to  be  kept  from  the  Devil  .  .  .  Devil  can’t  bear 
[the  Bible].  Kept  from  Hell.  To  be  happy  for  ever. 

But  if  you  let  the  Word  of  God  alone,  and  never  use,  and  you  can’t 
expect  the  benefits  of  it.  .  .  . 

You  must  not  only  hear  and  read,  etc.,  but  you  must  have  it  sunk  down 
into  your  heart.  Believe.  Be  affected.  Love  the  Word  of  God.  Written 
in  your  heart. 

Must  not  only  read  and  hear,  but  do  the  things.  Otherwise  no  good ; 
hut  will  be  the  worse  for  it. 

And  you  should  endeavor  to  understand.  To  that  end  to  learn  the 
English  tongue. 

If  you  had  the  Bible  in  your  own  language,  I  should  not  say  so 
much. 

Endeavor  to  promote  your  children’s  learning  English. 

You  that  can  read  should  often  read  .  . .  meditate  .  . .  pray  that  God 
would  enlighten  you. 

Consider  how  much  it  is  worth  the  while  to  go  often  to  your  Bible  to 
hear  the  great  God  Himself  speak  to  you. 

There  you  may  hear  Christ  speak. 

How  much  better  must  we  think  this  is  than  the  word  of  men.  Batter 
than  the  word  of  the  wisest  man  of  the  world. 

VoL.  XXVIII.  No.  109. 
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The  Whole  Wokks  (as  yet  recovered)  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Robert  Leighton,  D.D.,  Bisliop  of  Dumblane, 
and  Archbishop  (Commendator)  of  Glasgow.  Containing  the  corrected 
Te.xt  of  the  Pieces  previously  published,  and  including  many  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  other  Pieces  never  before  published.  The  whole  carefully 
edited  and  furnished  with  Illustrative  Notes  and  Indexes.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author  and  of  his  Father.  By  William  West, 
B.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Columba’s,  Nairn.  In  six  volumes.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don:  Longmans*  Green,  and  Co.  1870.  I 

“  Devout  Christians  and  thoughtful  men  of  every  school  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressing  their  admiration  of  the  ‘  heavenly-minded  Leigh¬ 
ton,’  and  in  testitying  to  the  great  solace  and  delight  they  have  found  in 
his  works,  as  combining,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  the  choicest  attrac¬ 
tions  of  general  literatiu’e  with  the  most  admirable  devotional  spirit.  It 
may  suflice  to  name  e.g.  such  men  as  Newton,  Cecil,  Martyn,  and  Bicker- 
steth  —  Wogan,  Jones  of  Nayland,  Alexander  Knox,  Bishop  Jebh,  II.  J. 
Rose,  and  Isaac  Williams  —  Coleridge,  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  Sir  James 
Stephen ;  and  among  the  Nonconformists,  Benjamin  Bennett,  Doddridge, 
and  Robert  Hall.” 

“Leighton’s  ten  year’s  residence  in  France  and  Flandei-s  after  leaving 
college,  his  intercourse  with  his  relatives  at  Douay  and  other  devout 
Roman  Catholics,  especially  the  Jansenists  and  Port-Royalists,  as  well  as 
w'ith  eminent  men  of  the  Anglican  church,  tended  greatly  to  enlarge  his 
mind  ;  and,  in  combination  witli  his  singular  gifts  and  the  peculiar  bent  of 
his  disposition,  united  in  forming  a  Theologian  and  Christian  Philosopher 
who  stands  alone  in  English  literature,  and  is  the  only  representative  we 
have  of  such  devotional  writers  as  S.  Austin,  S.  Bernard,  the  Author  of 
‘  The  Imitation,’  and  S.  Francis  de  Sales.  Leighton  was  well  versed  in 
books  as  well  as  in  men  ;  besides  being  a  m<aster  of  Hebrew,  classical,  and 
mediaeval  lore,  he  was  well  read  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German 
literature.  He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  French  literature  as  eongenial  to 
the  natural  vivacity  of  his  own  mind,  and  especially  delighted  in  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  De  Sales.  He  "was  extremely  fond  of  history  and  biography, 
voyages  and  travels.  He  was  familiar  w'ith  the  best  Elizabethan  writers, 
especially  Hooker  and  Bacon ;  and  amongst  the  writers,  of  the  next  age, 
his  chief  favorites  were  Herbert  and  Crashaw',  Sibbes  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Fuller  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  Leighton’s  vast  learning,  while  freely 
used,  w'as  habitually  kept  in  subordination  and  subservience  to  the  great 
spiritual  ends  he  ever  had  in  view,  and  moreover  w-as  used  with  admirable 
taste  and  judgment.  His  mind  was  singtdarly  poetical  and  ide.al;  and  in 
his  m.asterly  grasp  of  analogy,  and  in  his  exquisite  similies,  he  has  been 
rarely  efjualled,  and  never  surpassed.  His  language  is  remarkably  choice 
and  elegant,  often  musical  and  beautiful,  and  always  finely  expressive ;  and 
all  he  writes  glows  with  the  most  fervent  love  of  God  and  man.” 
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The  preceding  lines  are  extracted  from  “  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  who 
love  and  value  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Archbishop  Leighton.”  The 
editor  of  this  edition  deserves  great  praise  for  the  accuracy,  the  learning, 
and  the  patience  which  he  has  manifested  in  correcting  the  text  of  former 
editions  of  Leighton’s  Works,  and  illustrating  the  text  with  notes,  always 
valuable,  often  interesting.  Indeed,  this  has  been  well  called,  not  so  much 
“  a  new  edition  ”  as  a  new  series  of  books.  It  is  surprising  that  an  author, 
so  highly  prized  by  those  who  have  reail  him,  .and  so  loudly  praised  by 
those  who  have  not  read  him,  should,  .after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years, 
appear  belbre  the  world  in  a  more  complete  edition  of  his  w'orks  than  has 
ever  been  jjrevlously  published.  We  regret  very  much  that  the  edition  is 
not  larger  of  the  second  volume  in  the  set ;  only  four  hundred  and  forty 
copies  were  printed  for  sale.  This  second  volume  contains  the  Arch- 
bishop’s  Sermons.  The  third  and  fourth  contain  his  celebrated  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  fifth  contains  his  Expository 
Lectures,  and  the  sixtli  contains  his  Lectures  and  Addresses  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  also  his  Spiritual  Exercises  and  Letters. 
The  volumes  are  beautifully  jirlnted  on  toned  paper.  We  have  not  seen 
the  first  volume,  which  is  to  contain  the  Archbishoji’s  Life,  Letters,  and 
Miscellaneous  Pieces ;  also  Indexes  to  the  whole.  The  enterprising  editor 
also  promises  a  seventh  volume  containing  the  L.atln  Works  of  the 
Archbishop. 
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The  Theology  of  Chuist.  From  his  own  Words.  By  Joseph  P. 
Tliompson.  12mo.  pp.  20.'>.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1870. 

Theology  may  be  treated  as  scientific  and  as  biblic.al.  Tlie  scientific 
theology  consists  of  truths  adjusted  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  system 
self-consistent  and  coinjilete.  These  truths  may  be  as  re.ally  derived  from 
the  Bible,  and  as  truly  biblical,  as  are  the  statements  of  biblical  theology. 
The  scientific  theology  may  be  considered  as  a  whole,  in  which  all  fhe 
biblic.al  doctrines  are  arranged  and  classified;  or  it  may  be  considered  in 
its  different  parts,  .as  tlie  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  atonement,  of  future  punishment.  Biblical  theology  consists  of  the 
biblical  statements  as  they  are,  without  any  modification  intended  to  make 
them  fit  together  as  a  system  coincident  with  the  testimony  of  human 
reason.  Biblical  theology  may  also  be  considereil  as  a  whole,  the  collection 
of  the  statements  of  the  entire  word  of  (lod,  or  in  its  different  parts,  as 
the  theology  of  Paul  or  of  Jolm.  In  the  Gi'rman  Language  are  many 
treatises  on  the  theologic.al  opinions  of  particular  writers  of  the  Bible. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  given  us,  in  the  present  volume,  the  theology  of  Christ, 
i.e.  the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught,  as  evolved  “  directly,  exclusively 
fix)m  his  words.”  Occasionally  there  are  statements  in  the  volume  which 
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are  tlerlved  from  tlie  apostles  more  than  from  Christ  himself  (see  pp, 

1 72-1 75).  “  A  truly  Christian  theology,”  he  says,  “  must  be  derived  fi-om 

the  interpretation  of  his  [Christ’s]  words  by  the  laws  of  exegesis,  and  the 
collation  of  detached  sayings  in  their  relations  to  the  whole  course  of  his 
teaching  ”  (Preface,  p.  6).  We  presume  “  that  this  treatise  will  commend 
itself  to  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  universal  church,  and  also  that  it  will 
find  a  sjiecific  use  as  a  text-book  for  Bible-classes,  and  for  classes  in  the 
English  course  in  theological  seminaries.” 

This  volume  contains  many  graphic  delineations  of  .the  truths  taught  by 
Christ.  We  give,  as  one  example,  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Thompson 
explains  the  phrase :  “  And  I,  if  I  be  lilted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me.”  “  There  is,”  he  says,  “  much  plausibility  in  the  suggestion  that,  as 
our  Lord  spoke  in  the  Aramaean  tongue  —  then  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people  in  Israel — he  used  the  Chaldee  term  z'kaph  (Ezra  vi.  11),  or 
tah-ldk  (Esther  vii.  9,  10;  ix.  13),  which  the  Jews  would  understand  to 
mean  to  hang  up  a  criminal  on  a  post,  or,  adapting  this  to  the  Roman 
custom,  to  crucify.  Dr.  E.  Riggs,  in  his  manual  of  the  Clialdee  language, 
defines  z'kaph,  ‘  to  suspend,  as  a  malefactor  on  a  gallon's  or  a  cross.’  Fuerst 
gives  the  moaning :  ‘  to  raise  up,  as  a  cross,  to  liang  up  ’ ;  and  tah-ldk,  to 
hang  up  on  a  stake,  for  capital  punishment.  Thus  Ilaman  Av.as  ‘lifted  up’ 
upon  the  gallows :  and  the  same  penalty  Avas  threatened  l)y  Darius  for 
mutilating  a  royal  edict :  ‘  Whosoever  shall  alter  this  decree,  let  timber  be 
pulled  down  from  his  house,  and  being  “  set  up,”  let  him  be  hanged 
thereon’”  (p.  51).  “That  Christ  habitually  used  this  dialect  is  highly 
probable;  at  least,  the  fact  that  in  his  death-agony  upon  the  cross  lie  cried 
out  In  this  tongue  [Matt,  xxvii.  46 :  ‘  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabaethani  ’]  shows 
that  it  Avas  most  natural  to  him.  Spoken  in  that  tongue,  the  expression 
‘  to  be  lifted  up,’  could  have  no  doubtful  reference  to  the  manner  of  his 
death  ”  (p.  52). 

Another  example  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  clear  explanations  of  Christ’s 
words  is  found  in  his  comments  on  Mark  x.  45 :  “  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.”  “  This  AA'ord  Xvrpov,  ransom,  admits  of  no  ambiguity.  It  1 
means  ‘  purchase-money,  the  price  paid  for  the  release  of  any  one  from 
captivity,  from  prison,  or  from  peril’”  (p.  63).  “  The  same  word,  chiefly 
in  the  plural  form  Xvrpa,  is  common  in  classic  Greek,  in  the  sense  of 
ransom  —  a  price  paid  for  reilemption.  Plato  uses  it  in  describing  the 
rich  presents  that  Chryses  brought  to  the  Greeks  for  the  ransom  of  his 
daughter.  Thucydides  speaks  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  haA’ing  re¬ 
ceived  the  territory  of  Camarina  as  a  ransom  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners. 
Herodotus,  describing  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Chalcideans 
and  the  Boeotians,  says :  ‘  All  the  Chalcidean  prisoners  Avhom  they  took 
were  put  in  irons  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  close  confinement,  as  like¬ 
wise  were  the  Boeotians,  until  the  ransom  asked  for  them  was  paid . 
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The  Athenians  made  an  offering  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  ransom-money 

_ xJiv  \vTp(ov’  Demosthenes  and  Xenophon  used  \xhpov  in  the  same 

sense  of  a  price  paid  for  a  ransom.  In  the  great  tragic  poet  Aesch}dus  is 
a  striking  instance  of  Xvrpov  in  the  sense#of  an  expiation  or  atonement  t()r 
murder.  The  chorus  of  mourning  women,  bewailing  th.e  untimely  end  of 
Agamemnon,  exclaim  :  ‘  What  a’onement  is  there  lor  blood  that  has  lallen 

on  the  ground  ? . All  the  rivers  moving  in  one  channel  would  How  in 

vain  to  purify  murder.’  How  admirably  comes  in  here  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrine  of  an  expiation,  a  ransom,  sulRcient  to  atone  for  every 
crime.  The  Son  of  Man  gave  his  life  ‘  a  ransom,  \vTpov,  for  many  ’  ”  (p.  G4). 

Another  illustration  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  elear  method  of  interpreting  the 
words  of  Christ  is  seen  in  his  comments  on  Luke  xxiii.  43  :  “  To-day  shall 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.”  “  The  primitive  paradise  —  the  first  abode 
of  man  —  embraced  these  elements :  a  state  of  purity  or  innocence ;  a 
place  of  beauty,  abundance,  and  delight,  or  a  condition  of  peaceful  and 
entire  satisfaction:  the  nearness  of  God  as  the  loving  Father;  and  an 
implied  pledge  of  immortality.  The  true  life  in  paradise  was  without  sin, 
for  when  man  sinned  he  was  east  out  ffoni  the  garden  ;  life  in  paradise 
was  1‘ree  from  want  and  care,  for  toil  and  pain  came  as  the  curse  of  sin  ; 
lile  in  paradise  was  one  of  plenty  and  delight,  for  the  garden  w^as  planted 
with  ‘  every  tree  that  Avas  pleasant  to  the  sight  ami  good  for  food  ’ ;  life  in 
paradise  Avas  fiiA'ored  Avltli  frecpient  manifestations  of  the  presence  of 
God,  for  the  Lord  God  Avalked  in  the  garden;  he  talked  with  Adam, 
instructed  and  blessed  him,  making  every  provision  for  his  happiness  as 
an  expression  of  his  ^Maker's  love.  And  this  life  carried  Avith  it  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  Its  immortality;  for  the  symbolic  tree  of  life  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  like  a  covenant  in  perpetuity,  and  death  Avas 
threatened  as  a  consequence  of  sin.  Such  a  life,  pure,  peaceful,  and  sat¬ 
isfying,  blessed  Avith  the  presence  of  God  and  the  promise  of  immortality, 
was  the  Eden  of  the  HebrcAv  scriptures,  Avhieh  in  popular  language,  long 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  had  come  to  be  familiarly  knoAvn  as  paradise. 
And  the  restoration  of  this  paradise  Avas  looked  for  under  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  Avhose  coming  AV'ould  make  the  desert  like  the  paradise  of  God  ” 
(pp.  168-169). 

We  regard  the  present  volume  of  Dr.  Thompson  as  Avell  fitted  to  en¬ 
courage  Avhat  is  commonly  called  “  doctrinal  preaching.”  We  need  not 
insist  that  the  doctrines  be  preached  in  exactly  the  same  style  Avhich  was 
common  Avith  our  fathers ;  but  the  strength  of  the  churches  requires  that 
they  be  preached  in  some  style.  This  volume  exhibits  the  doctrines  more 
or  less  clearly  taught  In  the  Avords  of  the  Saviour ;  but  the  w’ork  scarcely 
mentions  a  technical  term  In  theology,  and  is  free  from  the  old  scholastic 
divisions.  It  brinj^  these  doctrines  out  in  a  neAv  form,  but  retains  the  old 
substance.  The  church,  Ave  think,  has  far  more  inward  strength  when  its 
members  concern  themselves  Avith  the  question :  “  What  think  ye  of 
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Christ,”  of  the  resurrection,  of  cikIIcss  retribution  ?  than  when  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  questions:  Shall  our  children  be  allowed  to  dance? 
Shall  we  confine  them  to  tlie  scjuare  dances,  or  indulge  them  in  the 
round  ?  • 

St.  Paul’s  Epistlk  to  tiik  Galatians.  A  revised  Text,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lighttbot,  D.D.,  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collc>ge,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
pp.  396.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1870. 

Professor  Lightfoot’s  Commentary  is  distinguished  by  an  admirable  dic¬ 
tion,  and  by  souml  sense,  as  well  as  learning.  The  Analysis  of  the  Epistle, 
on  pp.  68-73;  the  Dis.sertations,  especially  that  on  “St.  Paul  and  the 
Three,”  Peter,  James,  and  John,  pp.  129-212;  the  Notes,  of  which  that 
on  “  St.  Paul’s  Infirmity  in  the  Flesh”  (pp.  354-360)  is  a  fair  specimen, 
are  masterly.  ]\Ir.  Drapc'r  has  conferred  a  rare  favor  on  our  students  of 
the  Bible  by  giving  them  so  good  a  reprint  of  a  volume  so  rich  and  solid. 

We  have  received  two  volumes  of  Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  One  is  Volunie  X.  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  is  Volume 
VII.  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  titles  are  as  follows  : 

The  Proveuhs  c^f  Solomon.  Theologically  and  Ilomilctieally  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Otto  Ziiekler,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Greifswald. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Ilev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  Ph.D.,  Uniem  Col¬ 
lege,  Schenectady,  New  York ;  pp.  299.  Ecclesiastes  ;  or  Koiif.l- 
ETU.  By  Dr.  Otto  Zbehler,  Profe.ssor  of  Theology,Greitswald.  American 
edition ;  edited,  with  Annotations,  Dissertations  on  Leading  Ideas, 
together  with  a  new  Metrical  Version  and  an  Introduction  thereto,  by 
Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D.,  of  Schenectady,  New'  York.  Translated  by 
William  Wells,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
Union  College,  New'  York;  jip.  199.  The  Song  of  Solomon.  By 
Dr.  Otto  Zbckler,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Unlvei*sity  of  Greifswald. 
Translated  from  the  German  with  additions,  by  AV.  Henry  Green,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  pp.  135.  Thi-ee  octavo  volumes  bound 
in  one.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1870. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  By  Otto  Schmoller, 
Ph.  D.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  C.  C.  Starbuck,  A.M.  Edited, 
with  additions,  by  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.  8vo.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  and  Co.  1870. 

A  commentary  like  that  of  De  Wette  or  IMeyer  has  the  advantage  of 
a  self-consistent  train  of  thought,  which  enables  the  student  to  compare 
every  new  statement  with  the  general  theories  of  the  commentator. 
Lange’s -■Bibelwerk  is  written  by  so  many  different  authors  that  it  neces¬ 
sarily  loses  this  advantage,  and  requires  the  reader  to  Ibrm  a  standard 
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of  his  own,  and  to  compare  the  dillerent  criticisms  with  it.  What  the 
Bibelwerk  lacks  in  unity  it  gains  in  fulness  and  copiousness.  The  reader 
sometimes  agrees  with  the  German  commentator,  while  he  differs  from  the 
American  annotator.  Sometimes  he  differs  from  both.  He  occasionally 
fails  to  see  the  connection  between  the  practical  and  homiletical  Remarks 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exegetical  on  the  other.  All  these  Remarks, 
however,  may  afford  him  hints  for  a  richer  system  than  he  would  otherwise 
adopt.  The  two  volumes  which  we  are  now  called  to  notice  contain  a  mass 
of  learned  criticism,  and  suggest  many  new  thoughts,  some  of  them  vision- 
arv,  many  of  them  requiring  prolonged  examination,  and  many  of  them 
sober,  sound,  and  edifying.  —  In  the  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  Dr. 
Riddle’s  Notes  make  freepent  reference  to  the  Commentary  of  Lightfbot 
noticed  below.  Zbckler’s  Commentary  of  Solomon’s  Song  defends  the 
t}'pical  inteqiretation  of  the  Song,  in  distinction  from  the  allegorical  which 
is  maintained  by  Prof.  Cowles  in  the  Commentary  noticed  below. 

PROVEiins,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  with  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical.  Designed  for  both  Pastors  and 
People.  Ry  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  3G3.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1870. 

Dr.  Cowles  writes  with  perspicuity,  precision,  and  conciseness  —  three 
invaluable  excellences  of  style  for  a  Commentary.  All  his  writings 
breathe  a  reverent  spirit  tow’ard  the  Divine  Word.  Clergymen  and  lay¬ 
men  may  derive  prolit  from  this,  and  from  his  preceding  expositions  of 
the  sacred  books.  —  There  is  untpiestionably  a  difference  betw’ocn  an  alle¬ 
gorical  and  a  ty})lcal  poem  or  tale.  Still,  when  Dr.  Cowles  uses  the 
term  “allegorical,”  he  often  has  the  same  meaning  which  Zbckler  has 
when  he  uses  the  word  “typical.”  The  design  of  many  commentators 
who  defend  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  substantially  the  same  with 
the  design  of  others  who  defend  the  typical.  We  regard  the  latter  term, 
however,  and  the  shading  of  the  theory  involved  in  it,  as  more  felicitous 
than  the  former  term  (allegorical),  with  the  shading  of  the  theory  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  typical  theory  is  more  definite,  and  h  ss  liable  to  be 
run  into  extravagances.  Dr.  Cowles,  however,  is  remr.rkably  free  from 
extravagance,  uncommonly  sober  and  reasonable  in  his  interpretations. 

Bible  Notes  fou  Daily  Readers.  A  Commentary  on  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  By  Ezra  AI.  Hunt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Grace  Culture,” 
etc.  Two  vols.  8vo.  pp.  576,  794.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner 
and  Co.  1870. 

These  large  and  well-printed  volumes  illustrate  the  desirableness  of  a 
brief,  compact  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Multitudes  of 
readers  demand  concise  and  plain,  rather  than  full  and  elaborate,  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  inspired  text.  The  author  of  these  “Bible  Notes”  has 
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expressed  his  opinions  with  perspicuity,  and  has  performed  a  good  service 
for  families  and  teachers  of  Sabbath  Schools. 


A  Commentary,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D.,  St.  Paul’s, 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.M.,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  York, 
England ;  and  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  D.D.,  Proiessor  of  Theology, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Vol.  I.  Old  Testament.  Genesis  —  Esther.  Rev. 
Robert  Jranieson,  D.D. ;  Job  —  Malachi,  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.JH., 
Two  octavo  volumes  bound  in  one.  pp.  742,  605.  New  Testament 
Matthew  —  Romans,  Rev.  David  Brown  D.D ;  1  Corinthians  —  Revela¬ 
tion,  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.IM. 

We  have  examined  this  book,  not  thoroughly,  but  superficially.  Nearly 
all  the  passages  which  we  have  read  seem  to  be  judicious  and  correct. 
We  presume  that  the  commentary  will  be  very  useful  for  teachers  of 
Sabbath  Schools  and  families.  It  is  one  omen  for  good  that  our  laymen 
have  such  ready  access  to  the  results,  rather  than  the  processes,  of  learned 
criticism. 

Commentary  on  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  on  the  Life,  Times,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Paul.  By 
Wm.  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,”  “  The  Law  of  God,”  “  The  Grace  of  Christ,”  “  Vital  Godliness,” 
“  Jehovah-JIreh,”  “  The  Rock  of  our  Salvation,”  etc.  8vo.  pp.  646. 
New  York:  Anson  and  F.  Randolph  and  Co.  1870. 

Dr.  Plumer  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  learned  commentator,  and  he  is 
by'  no  means  distinguished  as  a  logical  one.  Still,  he  makes  many  sound 
and  judicious  remarks ;  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  his  theological 
tenet,  will  be  pleased  with  his  steadfastness  in  bringiilg  the  Ajxistle  into 
the  same  train  of  thought  with  the  commentator. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  with  Notes;  intended  for 
Sabbath-schools,  Familes,  and  Ministers.  By  Nathaniel  Marshman 
Williams.  With  Illustrations.  12mo.  pp.  332.  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lincoln.  New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Co.  1870. 

Well-written  commentaries  on  the  scriptures  may  be  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  fail  of  being  remunerative  pecuniarily  to  either  author  or 
publisher,  but  not  so  as  to  fail  of  being  profitable  morally  to  the  public. 
It  argues  well  for  the  industry'  and  scholarship  of  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Williams, 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  a  comparatively  small  town,  tliat  he  has  had 
the  inclination,  and  found  the  leisure,  to  prepare  these  Notes  on  Matthew. 
They  resemble  in  form  Mr.  Barnes’s  Notes  on  the  Gospels.  They  are 
concisely  and  clearly  written.  They  indicate  on  the  author’s  part  a  quite 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  I’.ie  subject.  The  peculiarities 
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of  Mr.  Williams’s  views  on  baptism  are,  of  course,  not  concealed ;  yet 
they  are  not  set  forth  oUensively.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  these  Notes  the  author  had  an  eye  to  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
present  times.  “  Phariseeism,”  we  are  told,  for  example,  “  did  not  re¬ 
semble  modern  Unitarianisin,  but  rather  modern  ritualism.”  We  doubt, 
however,  the  truth  of  what  is  added  —  that  “  Romanism  is  the  greatest 
danger  to  which  the  churches  of  the  United  States  are  now  exposed.” 

It  is  the  author’s  purpose  eventually  to  prepare  Notes  similar  to  these 
on  the  other  Gospels. 

History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission.  By  Rufus  Anderson, 
P.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board.  12mo.  pp.  432. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Publishing  Society.  1870. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  a  man  to  write  the  history  of  events  in  which 
he  himself  has  been  an  actor.  Dr.  Anderson  has  watched  the  progress  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  the  time 
of  its  completion.  During  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  he  has  labored, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  success  of  the  mission.  He  has  now 
told  the  story  of  it  with  care  and  fidelity.  The  wondrous  events  which 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  this  mission,  invite  and  amply  rew’ard 
the  study  of  the  Christian  philanthropist.  Appended  to  the  volume  is 
inserted  an  account  of  the  ordained  missionaries,  the  missionary  physicians, 
and  the  assistant  missionaries  who  have  labored  on  the  islands  ;  also  of  the 
missionaries  to  Micronesia.  There  is  also  appemled  a  catalogue  of  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesan,  Gilbert  Islands,  Marshall  Islands, 
Kusaie,  and  Ponape  languages.  In  the  Hawaiian  language  alone  have 
been  printed  about  loO  different  works;  and  these  Avorks  contain  more 
than  220,000,000  pages.  In  the  period  of  thirty  years  20,000  Bibles,  30,000 
Testaments,  and  more  than  100,000  Hymn-books  have  been  printed  and 
circulated  on  the  islands.  Among  the  publications  Ave  notice  tAvo  editions 
of  Waylnnd’s  Moral  Philosophy,  a  Avork  on  Political  Economy,  on  the 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  a  System  of  Theology,  and  a  Church  History. 
The  volume  is  Avell  entitled  to  bear,  as  it  does,  on  its  title-page  the  words, 
“.1  Heathen  Nation  Evanejelized.” 

The  History  of  Rome.  By  Theodore  Mommsen.  Translated,  with 
the  Author’s  sanction  and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  "William  P.  Dickson, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  late  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  With 
a  preface  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.  Ncav  edition,  in  four  volumes. 
12mo.  Vol.  IV.,  with  a  complete  Index  of  the  Avork.  pp.  778.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Co. ;  Boston:  W.  H.  Piper  and  Co.  1870. 
Our  favorable  judgment  of  this  Avork  has  been  expressed  already  in  Vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  793,  794.  The  fame  of  Mommsen  is  so  great  that  he  needs  no 
Vol.  XXVIII.  No.  109.  26 
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eulogium.  Six  years  ago  Prof.  Leo,  of  Halle,  remarked  that  Mommsen 
was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  nian  with  the  history  of  Rome,  and 
had  examined  more  thoroughly  the  archives  of  the  ancient  libraries  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Joiix  Milne  of  Perth.  By  Horatius  Bonar, 
D.U.  5th.  edition.  12mo.  pj).  496.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers.  1870. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  biography.  Mr.  Milne  was  an 
early  companion  of  Robert  M‘Cheyne,  James  Hamilton,  William  Burns. 
He  labored  diligently  as  a  pastor  for  twenty-four  years  at  Perth,  Scotland, 
and  four  years  as  a  missionary  in  India.  He  sull'ered  keen  atllictions,  but 
shone  the  brighter  for  them  all.  He  was  born  in  Peterhead,  April  26, 
1807  ;  died  in  Edinburgh,  May  .‘11,  1868.  He  lies  buried  in  the  Grange 
Cemetery,  “  not  far  from  Chalmers  and  Tweedie  and  Cunningham  and 
Bannerman  and  IMcIntosh.”  Few  cemeteries,  wdiich  are  of  recent  origin, 
contain  so  many  memorials  of  departed  greatness. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 
By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C.  12mo.  pp.  514.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Smith,  English,  and  Co. ;  New  York :  Sheldon  and  Co. 

Dr.  Broadus  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quinc- 
tilian  among  the  ancients  ;  to  Whately  and  Vinet  among  the  moderns, 
also  to  Alexander,  Shedd,  Day,  Hoppin,  Coquerel,  Palmer,  Mcllvaine,  and 
Dabney.  His  treatise  is  a  residt  of  practical  instruction,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  Interest  anil  instruct  the  young  preacher.  It  might  be 
criticised  for  want  of  neatness,  and  scientific  accuracy. 

Companions  of  my  Solitude.  By  Arthur  Helps,  author  of  “  Friends 
in  Council,”  “  Realmah,”  “  Casimir  Maremma.”  From  the  seventh 
London  edition.  16mo.  pp.  276.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothei*s.  1870. 
This  volume,  of  which  w'e  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition,  abounds  with 
wise  sayings,  which,  w'cre  they  not  clothed  in  such  a  modest  and  graceful 
dress,  would  be  often  repeated  as  apothegms.  As  the  world  goes,  a  sen¬ 
tence  must  have  some  sharp  point  or  rough  edge,  in  order  to  gain  the 
currency  of  a  proverb.  If  it  be  smooth  it  does  not  run  well.  If  we  had 
space  we  might  quote  from  the  present  work  scores  of  sentences  full  of 
hidden  wisdom.  The  following  are  specimens :  “  Knowledge  brings  doubts 
and  exceptions  and  limitations  which,  though  occasionally  some  aids  to 
truth,  are  all  hinderances  to  vigorous  statement  ”  (pp.  27, 28).  A  statesman 
“  should  doubt  to  the  last,  and  then  act  like  a  man  who  had  never  doubted  ” 
(p.  68).  “I  suppose  that  even  when  they  are  good  a  man’s  words  seem 
poor  to  himself,  for  the  workman  is  too  familiar  with  the  wrong  side  of  all 
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his  workmanship.  Moreover,  much  must  always  lie  in  the  ear  of  the 
hearer.  We  say  enough  to  set  aliglit  the  hidden  trains  of  thought,  which 
abide  in  the  recesses  of  men’s  hearts,  unknown  to  them,  and  they  are 
startled  into  thinking  for  themselves.  Alter  all,  it  is  not  often  so  requisite 
lor  a  witer  to  make  things  logically  clear  to  men,  as  to  put  them  into  the 
mood  he  wishes  to  have  them  in.  I  suppose  the  snake-charmer  and  the 
horse- whisperer  have  some  such  scheme  ”  (pp.  114,115).  “  What  a  strange, 

desperate  notion  it  is  of  men,  when  they  have  erred,  that  things  are  at  the 
worst,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  rescue  them  ;  whereas  Judas  might 
have  done  something  better  than  hang  himself”  (p.  91).  “  The  notion 

that  there  is  a  dead  level  in  modern  times  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  only  that 
there  are  more  eminences  ”  (p.  228). 

The  aphoristic  style,  the  quaint  illustrations,  the  sententious  wisdom 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  “  Companions  of  my  Solitmle,”  are  also 
well-known  characteristics  of  the  two  volumes  to  be  named  next ;  both  of 
which  were  published  ])reviously  to  the  pi'esent  volume,  and  are  now'  re- 
piiblishcd  by  a  House  to  wdiicli  the  literary  public  are  much  indebted.— 
Realhaii.  By  the  author  of  “Friends  in  Council.”  12mo.  j>p.  509. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1870. —  Casimir  Mauemma.  By  the  author 
of  “Friends  in  Council,”  “  Realmah,”  etc.  12mo.  jip.  449.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.  1870. 


A  Day  by  the  Fire,  and  other  Papers  hitherto  uncollected.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.  12mo.  pp.  3G8.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1870. 

The  title  well  describes  the  book.  But  in  its  various  parts  it  is  delight¬ 
ful.  In  no  other  book  within  our  observation  has  been  collected  such  a 
series  of  charming  essays  since  the  time  of  Lamb.  We  rank  this  with 
Elia,  but  second  to  it.  The  articles  were  originally  published  in  various 
English  periodicals. 


The  Sixless.vess  of  Jesus;  an  Evidence  for  Christianity.  By  Carl 
Ullinann,  D.l).  Translated  from  the  Seventh  altered  and  enlarged 
Edition,  by  Sojihia  daylor.  12ino.  jip.  300.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Wclford,  and  Co.  1870. 

This  book  originally  formed  the  first  Article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Studicn  und  Kritikeu,  of  which  its  author.  Dr.  C.  Ullmann,  in  conjunction 
with  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit,  was  the  eilitor.  It  w'as  published  in  1828.  In 
this  form  it  was  translated  by  Professor  Park  in  1839,  and  printed  in 
“  Selections  from  German  Literature,”  a  volume  prejiared  by  himself  and 
the  late  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards.  The  edition  before  us,  the  seventh, 
is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sinless,  both 
positively  and  negatively.  It  might  be  worth  wdiile  to  prove  this,  merely 
on  the  ground  that  such  an  absolute  perfection  was  a  rare  and  most  in- 
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teresting  moral  phenomenon ;  but  the  proposition  has  a  practical  import 
of  great  moment  as  related  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Christianity 
claims  to  be  an  absolutely  perfect  religion,  and  of  divine  origin.  This 
claim  would  have  to  be  at  once  abandoned,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
its  founder  bore  a  character  corresponding  to  that  of  the  religion  which 
he  was  attempting  to  establish.  It  was  also  a  point  of  great  moment  that 
the  founder  of  Christianity  should  give  in  himself  an  exemplification  of 
the  character  which  Christianity  rcciulres  and  tends  to  form  in  its  adhe¬ 
rents.  Still  further,  none  other  than  an  absolutely'  perfect  being  could 
serve  as  a  Mediator  between  God  and  sinful  men.  The  scope  of  the  book, 
thus  viewed,  is  evidently  one  of  great  importance.  We  cannot  say  that 
it  is  either  light  or  easy  reading ;  but  we  can  say  that  few  doctrinal 
treatises,  whether  the  product  of  the  German  or  the  English  intellect,  are 
of  equal  value. 

Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Piiilosoitiy.  A  Text-book 
for  Students.  By  the  Kev.  J.  Clark  Murray,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Queen’s  University,  Canada.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  James  M‘Cosh,  LL.U.,  President  of  Princeton  College, 
New  Jersey.  12mo.  pp.  259.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln;  New 
York :  Sheldon  and  Co. ;  Cincinnati :  G.  S.  Blanchard  and  Co. ;  To¬ 
ronto:  Adam,  Stevenson  and  Co.  1870. 

This  outline  forms  a  convenient  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Sir  William’s 
complete  works,  and  facilitates  the  student’s  refei’ences  to  them. 

The  Chinese  Classics  ;  a  Translation  by  James  Legge,  D.D.,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society'.  Part  1.  Confucius.  Part  II.  Mencius. 
8vo.  pp.  1G3,  219.  New  York:  Hard  and  Houghton;  Cambridge: 
Riverside  Press.  1870. 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  an  English  work.  It  is  meant  to  be 
followed  by  four  other  volumes  of  translations  of  Chinese  works,  each  of 
about  the  same  size  as  this.  The  present  volume  gives  translations  of 
three  works  of  Confucius  and  one  of  Mencius  ;  accompanied  by  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  each  writer,  and  copious  indexes.  From  our  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  we  must  refrain 
from  any  judgment  as  to  the  merit  of  these  translations.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  as  readable  and  Interesting  as  such  translations  usually  arc. 

The  Early  Year.s  of  Christianity.  By  E.  DePressense,  D.D., 
author  of  “Jesus  Christ;  his  Times,  Life,  and  Work.”  Translated  by 
Annie  Harwood.  The  Apostolic  Era.  1 2mo.  pp.  536.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1870. 

The  present  volume  forms  a  sequel  to  DePressense’s  “  Life,  Work,  anJ 
Times  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Like  all  his  other  writings,  it  is  eloquent,  and 
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often  brilliant.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  accomplished  translator, 
as  well  as  to  the  learned  author  of  this  and  the  connected  volume.  The 
present  work  is  divided  into  three  books  :  The  first  devoted  to  the  period 
between  the  Pentecost  and  the  Council  at  Jerusalem ;  the  second  to  the 
period  ending  with  the  death  of  Paul;  the  third  to  the  period  ending  with 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Thirteen  valuable  Notes,  and  three  Indexes 
occupy  fifty-six  pages  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume. 

The  Sermons  of  Henry  ^VARD  Bef.cher,  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  From  Verbatim  Reports  of  J.  S.  Ellinwood.  “Plymouth  Pulpit,” 
Third  Series:  September,  1869 — March,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  438.  New 
York:  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.  1870. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  of  London  recently  remarked  in  conversation  :  “  I 
do  not  know  any  modern  preacher  whose  mind  is  so  much  like  that  of 
Shakespeare  as  iMr.  Beecher’s  mind.”  The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Beecher’s 
discourses  explains  the  reason  of  this  remark.  It  gives  a  new  illustration 
of  his  exuberant  fancy',  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  tact  in  approachin<T 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Lecture-Room  Talks  :  a  Series  of  Familiar  Discourses  on  Themes  of 
General  Christian  Experience.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Phono- 
graphically  Reported  by  T.  J.  Ellinwood.  12mo.  pp.  378.  New 
York;  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.  1870. 

The  literary  character  of  devotional  works  and  works  on  practical 
religion  may  be  comparatively  unimportant ;  yet  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  disregarded.  Their  usefulness  in  some  cases  varies  as  much  as  their  lit¬ 
erary  merit.  A  devotional  work,  such  as  Cowper  would  have  been  likely 
to  write,  would  have  had  far  greater  worth  than  those  which  his  friend 
John  Newton  actually  did  write.  Mr.  Beecher’s  Lecture-Room  Talks 
should  be  well  spoken  on  the  score  of  literary  quality.  In  other  respects, 
they  have  at  once  the  faults  and  the  merits  one  would  expect  to  see  in 
his  productions.  To  point  out  the  latter  is  unnecessary',  they'  are  so  strik¬ 
ing  ;  to  point  out  the  former  would  do  Mr.  Beecher  no  service,  and  but 
little  service  to  his  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  read  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  it  is  both  a  delightful  and  a  useful  book. 

As  Regards  Protoplasm,  in  Relation  to  Professor  Huxley’s  Essay  on 
the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  By  James  Hutchison  Stirling.  F.R.C.S. 
LL.D,,  Edinburgh.  18mo.  pp.  71.  New  Haven,  Ck :  Charles  C. 
Chatfield  and  Co.  1870. 

We  can  do  no  more  in  reference  to  this  book  than  to  state,  as  clearly  as 
may  be,  the  theory  which  it  discusses,  and  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  it  comes.  The  theory  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  physical  basis  of 
life,  or  in  other  words,  one  kind  of  matter  common  to  all  living  beings,  to 
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which  matter  the  name  of  protoplasm  is  applied  ;  that  there  exists  in  all 
beings,  despite  of  the  wide  dilferences  which  appear,  a  threefold  unity 
that  of  faculty,  that  of  form,  and  that  of  substance.  The  difference  between 
the  powers  of  the  lowest  plant  or  animal  and  those  of  the  highest  is  one 
of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  As  to  form,  all  that  lives,  and  every  part  of 
all  that  lives,  are  only  protoplasm,  modified  or  unmodified.  Another 
statement,  not  a  little  startling,  and  yet,  for  aught  that  appears,  lojricallv 
deducible  from  what  has  already  been  laid  down,  is,  that  all  vital  and 
intellectual,  and  apparently,  too,  all  emotional  and  moral,  functions  are 
the  properties  of  the  molecular  disposition,  and  the  changes  of  this  material 
basis  (protoplasm)  of  which  all  animals  and  vegetables  consist.  This,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  the  theory  of  Huxley. 

Without  undertaking  an  analysis  of  the  argument  presented  in  this 
little  book  against  this  theory,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  comes  is,  that  instead  of  there  being  an  Identity  of  protoplasm  as 
a  common  basis  of  life,  there  is  an  infinite  diversity ;  and  that  instead  of 
all  functions  being  only  the  changes  of  this  material  basis,  these  functions, 
and  especially  the  intellectual,  depend  upon  other  factors  than  any  merely 
molecular  constituents  ;  and  this  conclusion  seems  to  us  to  be  triumphantly 
established. 

Miracles  Past  and  Present.  By  William  Mountford.  12mo. 

pp.  520.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood,  and  Company.  1870. 

This  work  is  not  only  very  interesting,  but  is  by  no  means  unimportant, 
as  illustrating  the  theories  of  a  class  of  writers  in  regard  to  miracles.  One 
fault  of  the  treatise  is,  that  it  fails  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  definition 
of  the  term  “  miracles.”  Although  it  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  these 
phenomena,  yet  it  does  not  fully  discuss  the  definition  of  them  until  the 
224-248  pages.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Mr.  IMountford  says:  “I. 
A  miracle  is  a  ‘  sign  ’  that  men  are  vitally  connected  with  a  sphere  which 
is  wider  than  what  is  commonly  called  ‘  nature,’  and  which  transcends  it. 

II.  A  miracle  is  a  ‘sign,’  as  to  individuals,  and  sometimes  as  to  communi¬ 
ties,  of  an  increase  in  sensibility  as  to  influence  from  the  spiritual  world. 

III.  A  miracle  is  a  ‘  sign  ’  that  in  the  persons  through  whom  it  is  wrought 
there  is  a  state  of  openness  towards  the  spiritual  world,  through  wdiich, 
more  or  less  effectually,  they  may  be  receptive  of  spiritual  suggestions, 
prophetic  and  doctrinal ;  which  suggestions,  however,  like  the  miracle 
itself,  may  possibly  be  not  from  above.  IV.  A  miracle  of  magnitude  and 
beneficence  would  seem  to  create  a  high  presumption,  and  to  be  a  ‘  sign,’ 
as  to  the  goodness,  and  therefore  as  to  the  reliability,  of  the  person  through 
whom  it  is  wrought.  V.  A  miracle  or  sign  is  a  possibility  of  the  present 
day,  and  from  quarters  both  good  and  bad.  VI.  As  to  the  significance 
of  miracles,  or  as  to  signs  given  or  coming  from  the  spiritual  world,  men 
ordinarily  may  judge  of  themselves,  and  always  they  may  learn  from  the 
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Holy  Spirit ;  the  monitions  of  which  will  never  fail,  while  there  are  two 
or  three  disciples  to  gather  together  truly  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  ” 

.  .  ..  .  .  ■ 

Tliroughout  the  work  (which  evinces  great  familiarity  with  the 

words  of  the  Bible)  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  classed  among 
natural  phenomena,  and  yet  are.  represented  as  miraculous.  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  savs  :  “  The  soul  of  man  is  susceptible  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not 
born  with  the  Spirit,  but  only  with  a  nature  fitted  for  its  coming.  The 
apostle  Paul  asks  :  ‘  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  ’  And  it  may  be  that  it  is  through 
the  same  susceptibility  of  spirit  that  one  man  receives  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  another  man  ‘  drinketh  iniquity  like  water.’  .As  a  young  man  with 
his  face  in  the  right  direction,  Saul  had  the  Spirit  of  God  come  upon  him. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  with  his  fiice  set  wilfully  wrong,  ‘  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  departeil  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  si)irit  from  the  Lord  troubled 
him.’  And  probably  the  same  spiritual  susceptibility  by  Avhich  he  had 
been  receptive  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  the  channel  by  Avhich  ‘  the 
evil  spirit  ’  sent  on  its  errand  got  at  him.  That  spiritual  susceptibility  for 
which,  perhaps,  Judas  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  twelve,  and  through  Avhich, 
perhai)s,  he  received  ‘  power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure 
diseases,’  was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  susceptibility  through  which 
diabolically  it  was  ‘put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  to 
betray  him.’  Demoniacal  possession,  as  the  Jews  knew  of  it,  and  as  it  is 
known  of  to-day  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  illustrates  human  nature,  as 
to  its  susceptibilities  spiritually,  and  as  to  its  e.xposure  to  dangerous  dis¬ 
embodied  agencies  and  invisible  forces.  But  from  the  scriptures  it  might 
seem  as  though  in  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ  that  that  spiritual  susceptivity 
by  Avhieh  the  ‘  spirit  of  an  unseen  devil  ’  could  get  entrance  into  the  temple 
of  a  human  soul  was  exactly  what,  with  a  better  man,  would  have  been 
receptiveness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  sj)iritual  susceptibility  is  by  nature ; 
though  one  man  perhaps  may  have  more  of  it  than  another,  just  as  one  man 
is  more  tender  in  heart,  or  poetic  in  thought,  than  another.  But,  jjerhaps, 
by  prayer  and  other  means,  it  is  what  a  man  can  get  quickened  and 
purified  for  himself  more  surely  than  he  can  hope  as  to  the  enlargement 
of  any  other  faculty  of  his  nature”  (pp.  322,  323). 

The  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  many  phenomena  of  dreaming,  are  classed 
among  miracles.  “  Doubt  about  miracles  as  not  perhaps  being  natural  to 
man!  But,  really,  even  bread  is  not  more  so.  Miracles  —  those  of  the 
scriptures,  and,  as  being  nearer  to  our  own  time,  those  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  especially  —  miracles  are  true  to  human  nature”  (pp.  324,  325). 
“  Xaaman  from  Syria  had  been  directed,  for  a  cure  as  to  leprosy,  by 
Elisha  the  prophet,  to  wash  himself  in  the  Jordan  seven  times.  But  he 
would  seem  to  have  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy. 
‘Naaman  was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said,  Behold,  I  thought  he 
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would  surely  come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and  recover  the  leper.’  That 
the  prophet  would  move  his  hand  up  and  down  over  the  diseased  part  of 
his  body  was  what  was  expected  by  Naaman,  according  to  a  correct 
translation  of  his  words.  Apparently  it  was  a  mode  of  healing  which  the 
Syrian  knew  of  before  his  resort  to  Elisha.  And  it  is  certain  that  mes 
meric  practice  is  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  ancient  monuments  in  Egypt” 
(p.  32G).  “  Such  facts  as  have  been  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  of  the 

nature  of  dreams,  apparitions,  and  strange  impressions  and  impulses,  and 
v.  liich  have  happened  and  been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  such  narratives  of  a  mesmeric  character  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Zoist,  —  were  these  things  to  be  gathered,  examined,  and  collated  with  as 
much  care  as  has  been  given  to  the  lives  and  classification  of  butterflies, 
and  wdth  as  much  acuteness  as  what  caught  the  lightning  in  its  ways,  there 
•would  result  a  pneumatology  by  which  the  scriptures  w'ould  be  illuminated 
for  darkling  readers,  and  by  which  men  would  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  as  they  never  can  until  they  have  some  understanding  about 
the  soul  itself,  and  discerningly  ‘  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ’  ”  (p.  325). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  be  of  the  same 
nature  wdth  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  if  the  dreams  and  visions  of 
motlern  clairvoyants  belong  to  the  same  genus  to  which  the  dreams  and 
and  visions  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  belong,  then  the  whole  subject  of 
miracles  loses  its  importance,  and  the  time  spent  on  it  by  theologians  has 
been  \vasted.  Mr.  Mountford  quotes  an  opinion  of  Henry  More,  that 
often  spirits  “  are  very  great  fools ;  that  there  are  as  great  fools  in  the 
other  world  as  there  are  in  this  ”  (p.  201). 

Margaret.  A  Tale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal,  Blight  and  Bloom.  By 

Sylvester  Judd.  12mo.  pp.  409.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1871. 

Mr.  Judd  was  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd,  the  fii-st  minister  of 
Southampton,  Mass. ;  a  clergyman  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  in 
the  year  1803  ;  a  classmate  at  Yale  College  with  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport, 
R.  I.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  but  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  peculiar  opinions  (see  Hopkins’s  IMemoir,  p.  253).  Rev.  Sylvester 
Judd  was  born  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July  23, 1813,  and  died  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  Jan.  20,  1853.  He  Avas  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  Augusta,  Oct.  1,  1840.  He  published  several  Avorks,  the  first  of  Avhich 
was  “  Margaret,”  noAv  republished.  This  volume  furnishes  abundant  ])rooi 
of  the  rare  genius  of  its  author.  The  fact  tliat  after  the  lap.se  of  thirty 
3-ears,  a  neAv  edition  is  cadled  for,  indicates  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind. 
An  edition  of  it  Avas  published  in  1856,  with  illustrations  by  Felix  O.  E. 
Darby.  It  has  a  far  better  claim  than  most  works  of  fiction  to  be  picto- 
rially  illustrated. 


To  the  Pupils  of  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOE,  LL.D.,  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  held  after 
the  Funeral  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  receive  funds  to  erect  a  monument  at  his  grave, 
and  provide  a  marble  bust  to  be  placed  in  the  Academy ;  and 
to  consider  what  other  action  can  be  taken  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  School. 

They  now  invite  all  the  Pupils  of  Dr.  Taylor  to  send  such 
contributions  as  they  desire  to  make,  to  be  used  according  to  g 
the  instructions  given  to  the  Committee.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  money  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  All  such  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  A.  H.  Hardy,  181  State  Street,  Boston,  and 
will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

The  Committee  will  make  a  Report  of  their  action  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Alumni  to  be  called  by  them. 

ALEXANDER  McKENZIE, 

PHILIP  H.  SEARS, 

BOWMAN  B.  BREED, 

ALPHEUS  H.  HARDY, 

ROBERT  R.  BISHOP, 


Committee. 


MEMORIAL  OF  DR.  S.  H.  TAYLOR. 


A  Memorial  Volume  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  in  preparation,  to 
be  published  by  subscription  in  May  next. 

The  Volume  will  embrace  the  Address  of  Professor  Park 
at  the  Funeral  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  a  Sermon  by  Professor 
Churchill  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminary  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sabbath,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Funeral 
Services  ;  also  an  excellent  Photograph  of  Dr.  Taylor,  cabinet 
'^ize,  and  the  last  for  which  he  sat. 

The  Volume  will  contain  about  125  pages,  fine  tinted 
paper,  cloth,  bevelled,  gilt  edges.  Price  by  mail,  post  paid, 
11.75. 

Subscriptions  should  be  forwarded  immediately  to 

W.  P.  DRAPER,  Publisher, 

Andover f  Ma$$, 
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WORKS  OF  S.  H.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 

EMBRACING  ALL  THOSE  NOW  IN  PRINT. 


CLASSICAL  STUDY :  Its  Usefulness  illustrated  by  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Eminent  Scholars.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Samuel 
H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy.  12mo.  pp.  415. 
Cloth  extra.  Price,  $2.00. 

«  We  Are  elad  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  the  learned  and  eminent  Principal  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  traininji^  school  in  New  England,  has  thought  it  wise 
to  bring  together  into  a  comely  volume,  a  seriee  of  mure  than  twenty  testimonies  and 
irruments,  from  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the  age,  in  favor  of  the  thorough  critical 
ina  continuous  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ciassics  —  prefaced  by  an  apt  and  convincing 
discussion  of  his  own.  Dr.  Taylor  tlius  has  gathered  together  some  of  the  ripest  thoughts 
tnd  most  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Principal  Jones,  I’rof.  Ttiiersch,  Hugh  S.  Legard, 
Dr  Whewell,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  Joseph  Payne,  Prof.  B.  B  Edwards, 
Prof  John  Uonington,  Wm  Howard  Gardiner,  E.sq.,  Prof  Pillans,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 
Prof  Sellar,  Pres.  McCosh,  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  Prof  Masson,  Hon.  P.  H.  Sears,  Pres. 
Felton,  Pres.  Brown,  Prof.  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Prof.  L. 
Campbell.  There  is  a  charm  In  being  able  to  note  so  readily  the  different  moving  of  so 
many  minds  upon  one  such  subject  as  this ;  as  well  as  great  signidcance  and  force  in  tb« 
verdict  in  which  such  a  jury  agree."  —  Congregational ist. 

Dr.  McCosh,  President  qf  Princeton  College  writes :  “  I  value  exceedingly  your  admirable 
work.  The  selection  seems  to  me  to  be  judicious,  and  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
perusal  is  excellent.  The  work  is  fitted  to  do  much  good.  1  wish  it  were  known  in  Great 
Britain,  where  there  is  a  strong  anti-classical  reaction.” 

Prr^essor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  Unicersitg,  in  a  note  to  the  Author,  thus  expresses  his 
i^ipreciation  of  the  work :  "  You  have  done  an  excellent  and  a  most  timeiy  service;  and  I 
sure  it  will  do  good  in  counteracting  much  of  the  ignorant  and  nonsensical  talk  which 
we  hear  about  the  classics.  The  most  ignorant  form  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  classics 
appears  is  wlien  it  uses  such  essays  as  those  of  Farrar’s  as  arguments  against  our  system  of 
clusical  study  in  America;  as  if  it  could  be  affected  by  such  arguments,  even  allowing 
them  to  be  good  over  against  the  English  system." 

President  Aiken  of  Union  College  says:  “  It  more  than  meets  my  expectation,  and  I  am 
sure  will  render  a  valuable  aud  timely  service  to  the  cause  of  good  learning.  It  will  prove 
a  rich  storehouse  of  arguments  and  illustrations  for  those  who  believe  in  the  old  ways." 

“  We  think  Dr.  Taylor  has  made  a  good  fight,  and  that  opponents  will  liave  much  to  do 
to  sustain  the  onset,  if  they  are  not  comiiletely  unhorsed."  —  Philadelphia  Paper. 

"  We  commend  the  book  as  a  valuable  collection  of  essays  on  the  higher  methods  oX 
mental  training.”  —  American  Presbyterian. 

DODERLEIN’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Arnold,  B.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  S.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  Greek  words.  16mo.  pp.  267. 
Price,  $1.25. 

"The  present  hand-book  of  Daderlein  is  remarkable  for  the  brevity,  distinctness,  perspi¬ 
cuity,  and  appositeness  of  its  definitions.  It  will  richly  reward  not  merely  the  classical, 
but  the  general  student,  for  the  labor  he  may  devote  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  o{ien  the  volume, 

even  at  random,  without  discovering  some  hint  which  may  be  useful  to  a  theologian . 

From  the  preceding  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  this  hand-book  is  useful  in  elucidating 
Biany  Gr^k  as  well  as  Latin  synonymes.”  —  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"The  little  volume  mention^  above,  introduced  to  the  American  public  by  an  eminent 
leholar  and  teacher,  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL  D.,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  to  the  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  Latin  words  that  have  met  my  eye.  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  teachers  and  learners,  and  will  amply  reward  patient  study.”  — 
Prtfessnr  E.  D.  Sanborn. 

"The  study  of  it  will  conduce  much  to  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old 
Itoman  tongue.  To  the  present  edition  is  appended  an  ‘  Index  of  Greek  words,’  which  enu 
bracM  ajl  the  Greek  words  contained  in  the  Latin  synonymes,  and  affords  valuable  aid  in 
the  elucidation  of  Greek  synonymes  ”  —  Boston  Recorder. 

"The  stu^of  a  work  like  this  is  indispensable  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
nn^sge  The  author  was  a  critical  scholar,  and  has  spared  no  labor  to  make  this  work  all 
that  could  be  desired.”  —  Religions  Union. 

"  We  h^eye  been  acquainted  for  some  years  with  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  cordially 
eomraend  it  as  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  Latin  synonymes,  and  admirably  adapted  to  th© 

1  student.”  —  Evangelical  Reoieio. 

n*'k  *  adapted  to  school  purposes,  and  embraces  all  that  is  necessary  on  this  subject. 
Me  has  o^n  introduced  also  the  nearest  corresponding  expression  both  in  the  Greek  and 
*“*“**^’  *****  placed  them  side  by  side  with  the  Latin  synonyme.”  —  Evening 

“  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  work  on  Latin  synonymes  that  has 
7*t  been  published.”  — Unioerscdist  Quarterly. 

WARREN  F.  DRAPER,  Publisher, 

ANDOTBB,  MASS. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  KUHNER’S  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 
By  Charles  W.  Bateman,  LL.D.  ;  with  Modifications  and  Notes  b 
Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy. 
pp.  57.  Paper  covers.  Price,  40  cents: 

,  These  “  Questions  ”  are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  pupil  in  making  his  knowledge  of  the  nrin. 
ciplesof  the  Grammar  more  definite,  and  in  fixing  them  mure  permanently  in  bis 
They  will  also  greatly  aid  the  teacher  to  systematize  his  work,  and  lighten  the  labornf 
teaching. 

•  These  “Questions”  cover  the  whole  subject  of  Greek  Grammar,  and  while  upccitll. 
adapted  to  Kuhner’s  Grammar  they  are  put  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  useful  with  an^till. 
Elementary  work.  ^ 

\V ARREH*  F.  DRAPER,  Publislier, 

Andover,  Ifaiw, 


KiiHNEE’S  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

TraDMlnted  from  the  German  by  the  late  Itamnel  11.  Taylor,  LE.D. 
One  Volnme,  335  pagen.  Price,  91-60. 

This  Standard  Work  contains  a  Series  of  Greek  and  English  Exercises  for  translation 
with  the  requisite  Vocabularies,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Homeric  Verse  and  Dialect;  and 
has  been  so  extensively  used  that  it  is  uow  in  the  twentieth  edition.  ’ 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  Street,  New  Terk. 


AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GKEEK  AND  UTIlt. 


METHOD  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY. 

\  Illustrated  by  Questions  on  a  few  Selections  from  Latin  and 

Greek  Authors, 

By  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 

LATB  FltlNCIFAL  OF  FH1LLIF3  ACADEMY,  ANDOVKB,  MASS. 

One  vol.  12mo.  Retail  price,  $1.10. 

Sent,  postage  paid,  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers  on  receipt  of  75  ctt. 


*  “  These  Questions  touch  upon  every  point  at  all  involved  in  the  text,  —  etymo¬ 

logical,  grammatical,  historical,  geographical,  mythological,  poetical,  critical,— 
covering  in  short,  everything  that  can  contribute  to  elucidate  or  analyze  the 
language.” 

This  work  is  alike  valuable  to  Student  and  Teacher,  to  the  Scholar,  and  those  aimisg 
,at  self-culture. 

From  Prof.  James  Hadley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Creek  in  Tale  College. 
ti  “Dr.  Taylor’s  Method  of  Classical  Study  holds  up  the  highest  standard  to 
Instructors  and  Students.” 

From  Prqf.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Professor  qf  Greek,  Amherst  College. 

“  It  is  a  gem  of  a  book.  I  hope  it  may  reach  all  our  colleges  and  preparatory 
(Schools.” 

A!  Catalogues  and  Circulars  descriptive  of  Eaton’s  Mathematics,  Worcester’s  His- 
.tory,  and  our  other  Educational  Works,  sent  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW,  &  BROWN, 

35  and  30  Cornhill,  BmIM> 
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(Any  work  here  named  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  on  receipt  of  the  price  affixed ;  or  orders  may  be  addressed 
to  the  respective  publishers.] 


Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Gospels.  Designed  for  Sunday- 
school  Teachers  and  Bible-classes.  By  Albert  Barnes,  author  of  “Notes  on 
the  Psalms,”  “  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  etc.,  etc.  In  two 
Tolnmes.  Revised  Edition.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  12mo.  pp. 
456, 432.  Price,  each  volume,  $1 .50. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  these  “  Notes,”  revised  by  the  author  in  hie  - 
intervals  of  leisure  during  several  years,  and  made  ready  for  the  press  three  or 
four  years  ago,  but  delayed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  great 
cost  of  publication.  The  author  states  that  no  material  change  has  been  made  in 
the  character  and  plan  of  the  work :  yet  he  has  endeavored  to  improve  it  in  every 
way  in  his  power.  In  some  places  it  has  been  abridged ;  but  new  matter  hu 
been  added  that  may  somewhat  enlarge  the  size  of  the  volume.  There  have  been 
added  numerous  illustrations,  from  photographs  and  otherwise,  greatly  adding  to 
its  value.  The  maps  have  been  much  improved ;  the  paper  is  superior,  type  clear, 
and  the  volumes  are  well  printed,  indeed,  beautifully  printed. 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  De¬ 
signed  for  Sunday-school  Teachers  and  Bible-classes.  By  Albert  Bame% 
Author  of  “Notes  on  the  Psalms,”  “Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,” 
etc.,  etc.  Revised  Edition.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.  418. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Like  the  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  this  volume  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  it 
printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  on  good,  clear  paper. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History  ;  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  comprising  the  History  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia, 
Lydia,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Judea,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Persia,  Greec8,  Macedonia, 
Parthia,  and  Rome.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  An¬ 
cient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1871.  12mo.  pp.  633.  Long  Primer  type.  Cloth,  bevelled.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  books.  Book  I.  gives  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Asiatic  States  and  Kingdoms  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Persian  Monarchy  by  Cyrus  the  Great.  Book  II.  The  History  of  Persia  from 
the  Accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Book  III.  History  of  the  Grecian  States  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Aecession 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Book  IV.  History  of  the  Macedonian  Monarchy.  Book 
V.  History  of  Rome.  Each  of  these  Books  is  subdivided,  except  the  second,  into 
■ereral  Periods. 

The  CarpTOGRAM.  A  Novel.  By  James  D.  Miller,  author  of  “  The  Dodge 
Club,”  “  Cord  and  Creese,”  “  The  American  Baron,”  etc.  With  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1871.  8vo.  pp.  261.  Cloth,  doable 
columns.  Price,  $1.25. 
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OcK  Girls.  By  Dio  Lewis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President  of  “The  Normal  Institute 
for  Physical  Education,”  Physician-in-chief  to  “  A  Swedish  Movement  Cure  ” 
author  of  “New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,”  “  Weak  Lun^ 
and  how  to  make  them  Strong,”  “  Talks  about  People’s  Stomachs,”  etc.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1871.  12mo.  pp.  388.  Cloth,  bevelled.  Small 
Pica  type.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  book  not  very  like  “  We  Girls,”  as  will  be  seen  from  the  contents :  Girls’ 
Boots  and  Shoes;  How  Girls  should  Walk;  The  Language  of  Dress;  Descripdon 
of  Dress;  Outrages  upon  tiie  Body;  Woman  tortures  her  Body;  Stoekines-sun- 
porters;  Large  w.  Small  Women;  Idleness  among  Girls;  Employments ;  Mnsi? 
Study;  Dancing;  Diseases;  Exereise;  Bathing;  Eating;  Drinking;  Amusements' 
etc. ;  containing  much  valuable  instruction.  ’ 

Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  with  Notes 
by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  With  Engravings.  New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers.  1871, 
Square  16mo.  pp.  168.  Price,  90  cents. 

The  comedy  is  preceded  by  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Shakespeare, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  play,  chiefly  gathered  from  other  authors,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Notes,  which  occupy  nearly  forty  pages,  with,  finally,  an  Index  of  the 
words  explained  in  the  Notes.  The  whole  forms  a  neat,  bandy  volume. 

The  Apple  Culturist.  A  Complete  Treatise  for  the  practical  Pomologist,  to 
,  aid  in  propagating  the  Apple,  and  cultivating  and  managing  Orchards.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Engravings  of  Fruit,  young  and  old  Trees,  and  Mechanical 
■  Devices  employed  in  connection  with  Orchards  and  the  Management  of  Apples. 
’’  By  Sereno  Edwards  Todd,  author  of  “  Todd’s  Young  Farmer’s  Manual," 
“American  Wheat  Culturist,”  “Todd’s  Country  Homes,”  and  “How  to  save 
Money  ”  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1871.  12mo.  pp.  334.  Price, 
$1.50. 

This  work  is  designed  specially  to  aid  beginners  in  orchard  culture. 

Fair  France.  Impressions  of  a  Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halihx, 
Gentleman,”  “  A  Brave  Lady,”  “  Olive,”  etc.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1871.  12mo.  pp.  238.  Small  Pica  type.  Cloth,  bevelled.  Price,  $1.50. 

'  A  book  of  travel  and  gossip,  very  pleasant  to  read.  The  contents  are:  “At 
Paris ;  in  the  Provinces ;  a  City  at  Play ;  a  Paris  Sunday ;  an  old  French  Town; 
We  Four  in  Normandy,  Paris,  Caen,  Bayeux ;  St.  Lo ;  Coumnees,  Granvills, 
Avranches ;  Mont  St.  Michel ;  Avranches,  Pontorson,  Mont  Dol,  St.  Malo,  Dinan." 

A  German  Reader.  To  succeed  The  German  Course.  By  George  F.  Comfort, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Aesthetics  in  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  and  author  of  “A  German  Course.”  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1871.  12mo.  pp.  432.  Half  morocco,  uniform  with  the  German 

Course  by  the  same  author.  Price,  $2.00. 

History  of  Louis  XIV.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  author  of  “The  History  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  “  The  French  Revolution,”  etc.  With  Illustrationa 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1871.  IGmo.  pp.  410.  Price,  1.20. 

Dr.  Deems’  Sermons  :  a  Medium  for  the  Circulation  of  the  Gospel  as  preached 
from  the  Pulpit  of  “  The  Church  of  the  Strangers,”  by  the  Pastor.  New  York: 
Little,  Rennie,  and  Co.  Price,  $2.50  per  annum ;  $1.50  for  six  months.  > 

Dr.  Deems’s  Sermons  are  published  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  subscriben 
regularly  during  the  week  succeeding  their  delivery.  They  are  finely  printed  oa 
tinted  paper,  and  are  designed  to  be  bound  in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Wbstmikister  Lessons  for  Sabbath-Schools.  Prepared  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  by  the  Rev,  Henry  McCook. 

These  Lessons  have  been  prepared  for  the  Board  specially  for  use  by  the  Sabbath- 
Schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  are  in  two  parts.  1st.  Teacher’s 
Papkbs,  which  are  not  mere  (mestion  books,  but  manuals  containing  the  Text  of 
the  Leswns,  Notes,  Practical  Thoughts,  Geographical  References  and  Historical 
Connections'  with  Questions,  a  sort  of  Commentary,  Bible  Dictionary,  and  Ques¬ 
tion  Book  combined,  in  12mo  pamphlet  form,  containing  two  or  three  lessons  each, 
convenient  to  carry  in  the  hand  or  pocktjt.  2d.  Scholar’s  Papers,  numbered  to 
correspond  to  the  Teacher’s  Papers,  containing  the  Text  of  the  Ixjsson,  a  Golden 
Text,  a  Centrd  Thought,  Questions  for  Study,  and  an  appropriate  answer  from 
ihit  Shorter  Catechism.  The  course  selected  is  “  The  Last  Year  of  our  Lord’s  Min¬ 
istry,”  and  embraces  twenty-six  Lessons  for  twenty-six  Sabbaths.  Price  of  the 
Teaser’s  Papers  (Lessons  for  six  months),  per  set,  40  cents.  Scholar’s  Papers  for 
a  package  of  25  sets  of  papers,  i.e.  papers  for  25  scholars  for  six  months,  $2.60. 

Thb  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  Most  carefully  collated  with  the 
Edition  containing  the  Author’s  last  Additions  and  Corrections.  Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  16mo.  pp.  496.  Illustrations.  Oma- 
menttiback.  Neat  edition.  Price,  $1.50. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July,  1870.  New  York  : 
S.  W.  Greene,  Printer.  1871.  8vo.  pp.  31. 

The  Tliird  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  25,  1871,  at  three  o’clock  p.m. 

The  Voice  of  the  Seven  Thunders  ;  or.  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  By 
Elder  J.  L.  Martin.  Bedford,  Ind. :  James  M.  Mather.  1870.  12mo.  pp.  330.* 
Small  Pica  type.  Price,  $1.75. 


Marks  in 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  according  to  the  Text  of 
Tischendorf,  with  the  Readings  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  and  a  Collation  of  the 
Texts  of  Griesbach,  Lachinann,  and  Tregelles  in  regard  to  the 'Variations. 
Arranged,  with  brief  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner,  Lecturer 
in  the  Berkely  Divinity  School.  8vo. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English,  in  a  Text  revised  to  conform 
to  the  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf ;  with  Notes  and  the  Principal  Variations  of 
the  Text,  By  Prof.  I'redcric  Gardiner.  8vo. 

Diatessaron  ;  or,  the  Life  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists ;  being 
the  combinetl  Narrative  of  the  Four  Gospels,  arranged  for  continuous  reading. 
By  Prof.  Frederic  Gardiner.  16mo.  . 

Mbdiation  —  The  Function  op  Thought.  16mo. 

fhis  is  one  part  or  section  of  a  larger  proposed/works  under  the  title  of  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Mediator ;  or,  The  Relation  of  Christ  to  the  World.”  This  volume  em¬ 
braces  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  Function  of  Thought  in  man. 
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Lightfoot.  St,  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  A  Revised 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Liqht- 
FOOT,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  402.  Uniform  in  style  with  Ellicott 
and  Henderson.  ^ 

“  This  work  aims  to  be,  and  in  some  respects  is,  more  complete  than  any  other 
trertise  upon  the  Epistle  in  the  English  language.  Great  labor  and  learning  are 
ex)  ended  upon  collateral  discussions.  Indeed,  the  commentary  on  the  text  forms 
the  smaller  part  of  the  volume,  invested  as  it  is  with  elaborate  dissertations  and 
det.  ched  notes,  before  and  after  and  between. 

“The  commentary  is  learned  without  display.  It  bears  marks  throughout  of 
wide  and  scholarly  research  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  purpose  of  exposi¬ 
tion.  All  theories  except  those  which  deserve  a  consideration  are  left  out  of  the 
ac(  ount.  Perhaps  the  collateral  dissertations  might  have  been  similarly  com- 
pritsed.  It  is  independent.  Few  commentaries  bear  more  clearly  the  tokens  of 
freedom  from  constraint.  The  author  apparently  does  not  swerve  from  his  course 
eitl  er  to  agree  with  or  differ  from  any  other  writer.  He  decides  for  himself  upon 

the  text,  after  a  revision  by  Westcott  fur  his  use . And  this  leads  us  to  say 

that  it  is  largely  marked  by  a  manly  insight.  He  reaches  his  results  less  by  that 
pi  o(  ess  of  exclusion  which  so  characterizes  Ellicott,  and  more  by  a  direct  appre¬ 
hension  ;  and  he  often  holds  them,  perhaps,  with  more  of  an  instinctive  certainty 

than  Alford . It  is  spiritual  and  evangelical.” —  Congregational  Review. 

“  For  a  scholar’s  use  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  Commentary  is  invaluable.  He  and  Bishop 
Ellicott  worthily  supplement  each  other.  The  Revised  Text  is  one  of  the  best 
recent  contributions  to  a  complete  text  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  text  are  concise  and  to  the  point,”  etc.  —  Am.  Presbyterian  Review. 

•  ...» 

Renhelt,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
By  J.  A.  Reubelt,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  based  on  the  German  of  W.  F.  Gess.  12mo.  pp.  456. 
Price,  $2.00 

“  As  a  whole,  this  treatise  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  an  earnest  and  able 
effort  to  present  the  true  and  consistent  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  to  reconcile  the  varying  confessional  statements  andviewsof 
different  denominations,  by  carefully  comparing  them  with  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  Ine  investigation  is  conducted  in  a  devout,  candid  and 
truth-loving  spirit,  combined  with  accurate  scholarship  and  thorough  study  of  the 
subject.”  —  Lutheran  Observer. 

“  The  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  admirable  skill.  While  preserring 
the  integrity  of  the  original  as  to  its  line  of  thought  and  argument,  he  has  clothed 
it  in  excellent  English.”  —  Christian  Intelligencer. 


SMITH,  ENGLISH,  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS. 

[especially  of  theological  books.] 

Xo,  23  North  Sixth  Street, . Philadelphia, 

S.  E.  &  CO.,  have  on  hand  the  best  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Thwl(^;ictl 
Books  for  sale  in  the  country.  Catalogues  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Second-hand  Books  bought  or  taken  in  exchange. 

S.  E.  &  CO.,  arc  Agents  for  W.  F.  Drafeb’s  Andover  Publications. 


theological  and  religious  books 


A  text-book  of  the  history  of  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES.  By  K.  R. 

Haoksbach,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  hf  Basle.  The  Edinburgh 
translation  of  C.  W.  Buch,  revised,  with  large  Additions  from  the  fourth  German 
Edition  and  other  sources,  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  2vol8.  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  S6. 

« It  exceeds,  in  point  of  completeness,  every  other  treati.«e,  English  as  well  as  German, 
«nd  we  have  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  the  most  perfect  Manual  of  the  History 
nft  hristlan  Doctrines  which  I'rotestant  literature  has  as  yet  produced.  No  theological 
^dent  who  can  afford  it,  ought  to  be  without  this  book,  for  the  information  which  it 
Sivevs  is  constantly  needed,  and  he  will  in  vain  search  the  largest  library  to  And  it  pre-. 
aentea  in  as  convenient  a  shape.”  —  Methodist,  A  .Y.  . 

NEANDER’S  planting  and  TRAINING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
by  the  apostles.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  K.  Ryland.  Translation 
revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  fourth  German  Edition,  by  E.  G.  Robinson, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  1  vol.  8vo.  I’rice,  cloth, 
(4  ;  half  calf,  or  morocco,  $6.60. 

“The  patient  scholarship,  the  critical  sagacity,  and  the  simple  and  unaffected  piety  of 
the  author  are  manifest  throughout.  Such  a  history  should  tind  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  one  who  seeks  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  early  shaping  of  the  Christian  Churches.” 
—Evangelist. 

TUOLUCK  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN.  Translated  by  Charles  J.  Krauth,  D.D. 

1  vol.  8vo.  Price,  $3. 

“We  trust  the  work,  in  this  its  English  dress,  will  find  a  wide  circulation.” —  Bih.  Sacra. 
HELPS  TO  THE  PULPIT.  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermons.  1  vol.  Large  12mo. 
Price,  $2. 

"  Here  is  a  work  that  may  be  a  help  by  its  proper  use,  or  a  binderance  by  its  abuse.”  — 
CluiitiaH  Messenger. 

PULPIT  THEMES  AND  PREACHER’S  ASSISTANT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Helps  to 
the  Pulpit.”  1  vol.  Large  12mo.  Price,  $2. 

“  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  a  welcome  book  to  every  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  also  to  pastors  in  almost  every  congregation.” — Lutheran  Herald. 

THE  ANNOTATED  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE.  According  to  the  Authorized  Version, 
arranged  in  I’aragraphs  and  Parallelisms,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Prefaces  to  the 
several  Books,  and  an  entirely  new  selection  of  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative 
passages.  An  issue  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society,  republished,  and  contain¬ 
ing  numerous  maps. 

Octavo  Edition.— Library  sheep,  in  one  vol ,  $8;  library  sheep,  in  three  vols.,  $12. 

Thb  New  Testament.  —  8vo,  plain  cloth,  $2.60;  library  sheep,  $3.25. 

BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard  Newton,  D.D.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Price,  $1 60. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.D.  By  his  Sons.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Price,  $4. 

EVENING  BY  EVENING  ;  OR,  Readings  at  Eventide,  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  One  vol.  12ino.  Cloth.  I’rice,  $1.75. 

HORNING  BY  MORNING  ;  or.  Daily  Bible  Readings.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
One  vol.  12mo.  Price,  $1.76. 

SERMONS  OF  THE  REV.  C.  II.  SPURGEON,  of  London,  In  uniform  styles  of  binding, 
Eiglit  series.  Price,  $1.60  each. 

THE  OFFICE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY.  By  James  M. 
Hoppin,  I’rofessor  of  Homiletics  and  I’astoral  Theology  in  Yale  College.  One  vol. 
8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $3.50. 

“pe  human  method  of  presenting  divine  truth  so  that  it  may  be  received  to  the  welfare 
of  the  soul,  must  be  adapted  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  soul  of  an  age.  Preaching  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  art,  and  in  this  aspect  it  is  worthy  of  profound  study.  I’reaching  has  not  lost  its 
Wwer(M  some  assert)  over  the  human  mind,  any  more  than  the  gospel  has  lost  its  power; 
tti^  "  demands  an  interpreter,  and  the  soul  always  yearns  for  a  teacher  in  divine 

***  Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
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New  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  English. 

BY  REV.  GEO.  W.  CLARK. 

WITH  AS  INTRODUCTION  BY  DR.  CONANT. 


“We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  for  the  practical  use  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  In 
studying  the  life  of  Christ,  there  is  no  work  of  the  kind  so  fresh,  fhll,  and  valuable  The 
arrangement  is  clearer  to  the  eye  than  MImpriss’s,  and  the  whole  work  exhibits  such  stn 
dious  care  and  n*search,  as  so  mark  the  author  as  a  rising  man  in  the  department  of  bibli 
cal  exposition.  We  very  warmly  commend  this  Harmony  to  all  students  of  the  Bible 
Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia.  '  ~ 


NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW. 

BT  BEV.  GEO.  W.  CLABK. 

A  Practical  Commentary  on  a  Critical  Bash,  Especially  Adapted  for 
Pastors  and  Sunday-Schools. 


“We  can  speak  without  reserye  of  the  merits  of  this  excellent  Commentary.  It  Is  the  fruit 
of  many  years’  study,  by  one  whose  |)ersonal  relation.s  as  a  pastor  have  given  him  a  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  tlie  wants  of  those  for  whom  he  writes.  His  accurate  scholarship  and 
judicious  use  of  all  available  helps,  have  admirably  fitted  him  to  supply  these  wanu’ and 
he  never  loses  sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  mere  critical  discussions.  ' 

“  Mr.  Clark  has  a  true  idea  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  His  aim  has  been,  to  writ* 
a  ‘  popular  c  unmantiiry  on  a  critical  basis.’  A  merely  critical  commentary  can  intereat 
and  profit  but  ft-w  readers.  A  popular  c  >mmentarv,  without  a  critical  basis,  Ls  an  impos¬ 
ture,  of  wliicli  we  iiave  had  too  many.  It  is  a  handling  of  the  word  oi  God  ignorantly  and 
unskilfully,  which  is  but  one  remove  from  handling  it  deceitlully”  —  Quartaly. 

Price  of  Notes.  Si. 75;  of  Harmony,  $1.50;  Price  of  both,  $3.00.  Copies  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Address,  SHELDON  <&  COMPANY,  New  York; 

Or,  A.  F.  GRAVES,  Boston. 


JuNt  Publinhed. 

GREEK  PRAXIS ;  OR,  GREEK  FOR  BEGIMERS. 

Adopted  an  a  Text-book  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  IWevr  York. 

Containing  Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Greek  Reading  I.«ssona,  together  with  Nofa 
and  a  X  ouabulary.  By  J.  A.  Si’enckr,  S.T.D.,  I  rofessor  of  the  Greek  Laiutuage  and 
Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  1  vol.  cloth.  Price,  #1.00. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  such  matter  as  is  essential  to  a  beginner  in  Greek, 
and  which  must  be  mastered  and  made  his  own  before  he  can  enter  with  either  comforter 
•atisfactiuu  upon  the  reading  and  translating  of  the  language. 


BOTAT^ICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

By  Professor  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  “How  Plants  Grow,”  “School 
and  Field  Book  of  Botany,”  “  Manual  of  Botany,”  “  Structural  and 
Systematic  Botany,”  etc.,  etc. 

Tlie  publishers  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  those  about  forming  classes  in  Botany  to  the 
well-known  works  by  Prof.  Gray.  Having  been  carefully  revised,  they  pn-sent  the  latwt 
and  most  accurate  principles  and  develoiimeiits  of  the  science,  and  it  is  suflicient  endorse 
nient  of  them  to  state  that  they  are  used  in  almost  every  noted  College,  High  School,  aw 
Seminary  in  the  country,  and  are  recommended  over  other  series  by  nine  tenths  of  the 
leading  Professor-  and  Botanical  Teachers  in  the  United  States. 

De.scriptive  Circulars  giving  full  titles  and  prices  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  application. 

IVI80N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO.,  Publisher#, 

138  nnd  140  Orand  Street,  New  York. 
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